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BOOKSELLER. 


Dd 4 HESSE Dialogues having 
been communicated to me, T. 
5 thought you wou d not be 4i½ | 
22 with giving them to the Pub- 
lic. Perhaps, on peruſing them, you + 
Vill have ſome reaſon to believe They” 
may turn to Account. 
Novelty has Charms for the whole 
; World.- In theſe Pieces every thing is _ 
new, except only the Subſtance or EG 
ſence of Truth,” which cannot be ſo. To 
which it may. be added, the Form of 


them is Original; and it would be no 


eaſy matter to find any thing OY 
written in this way. 


An Attempt. of this nature may,” 

_ perhaps, ſtartle fome honeſt Perſons of 
the ol Stamp, who loſe all patience at 
the bare mention of the Term Novelty; 
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but they may elſewhere find wherewith-- 
 — #l to ſatisfy their Taſte for Antiquity. 
F - very much fear, that Perſons of 
roo much Gravity will ſoon be diſguſted 
at the Gaiety of the Stile. If ſo, they 
will not want Boobs that are more 
ave as to the Stile than the Matter. 
The Methodical Learned will meet 
with nothing here to their mind. They 
will to no purpoſe look for Method in 
Dialogues, which are managed in & 
Walk. Every thing ſavours of that 
' Eaſe and Liberty, which the Walk and 
the Air they breathe, in the Spring, 
produce among intimate Friends. 
Tou will be able to judge, when you 
read them, whether the Number of 
Perſons of this latter Taſte, will pre- 
vail over thoſe of the oppoſite T. oft. f 
| | I am, Sir, e*c. 


ALETTE R from a Friend of the 

Author. To o oy 
F Here ſend you the Manuſcript Dia- 
I logues, which you deſired of me. Jou 


| want to know my Thonghts on them 


9 SE ww * 
- 
* . 


from jor "PE ICY 0 


Is it reaſonable that I ſhould prevent 
your Judgment; wou'd it not be more 
equitable toallow you to ſee things with- 
your own Eyes? | 
n hat you * been told of them be- 
gan to give you ſome Prejudice againſt 
them; ſo that I may have ſome right 
to juſtify them ſo far, as to reduce you 
to an Equilibrium. However, I ſhall 
not enter on that Tast; it woud b 
proceeding againſt the Deſign of this: 
| Work, which requires no Apology, and, 
5 perhaps, will not eaſily admit of one. 
Here, Sir, I ought' to explain my: 
ſelf. An Attempt to juſtify the Sub- 
ſtance of ſelf-evident Truths, is a mere 
Banter. An Attempt to juſtify things 
that are barely accidental, and only 
different manners of viewing, or ex. 
laining the True, wou'd be ſuperfluous; 
ſence the Author himſelf” Ta e, them 
only in that reſpect. e gives his 
Thoughts only as a ſort of Conjectures, 
or if you pleaſe, as Reveries; by the 
help of which, every Man conſiders the 
True in itſelf. To pretend to juſtify 
the Form of them, wou'd be ta under 
take an Impoſſi. bility; for to juſtify it 
wa 33 ro 


To the Taſte of ſome-Perſons, wou'd be. 
to incur the Cenſure of ſeveral others. 

Men of Gravity cannot bear the juſti-- 

fication of the Pleaſantry and Gatety, 

_ which reigns among the Attors of theſe 

Pieces; at leaſt, they will be diſpleaſed 
to ſee them talk in that Strain on the 
moſt ſerious Subjects; of this ſort is 
their Diſcourſe on Truth or Religion. 

On the other hand, Perſons of à gay 

Turn of Mind, who have been uſed to 
3 their Humour on Nothings, or 

frivolous Pleaſantries, (Perſons to 
whom” Truth appears gloomy, becauſe 
they are unacquainted with it, and 
grow melancholy on the leaſt Attention 

o the True, which carries them out of 
. Their Element) ſuch Perſons, I ſay; 

. will not allow a Man to juſtify the Se- 
rious of the Subjects here examin d to 
the bottom, and which, conſequently, 

require ſome Attention. OS. 

_  Perſens of this Character may in- 
deed be more trattable than thoſe of the 

contrary Character: without renounc- 
ing Gaiety or Pleaſantry, which is 
inſeparable from it, they may contract 
a familiarity with Truth, and come at 


120 


laſt to have a reliſh of it, and be pleaſea 
with it as their own Element, as the 
Element of Foy and Serenity. . 
Theſe Dialogues, by a ſmall Sample, 
ſhew this is not impoſſible: and it ap- 
pears that the Friends here introduced, 
do not quit their own Element, even. 
when they are moſt attentive on ex- 
plaining the Subſtance of Truth. _ 
 ». Thoſe who employ their Genius on 
abſtract Subjects, will here find no- 
thing that demands too much of their. |} 
Application. If they are ſuch as are- Iz 
ſatisfied with Ideas rather than Morde, . 
and require a Preciſion in Ideas, with- F 
out trifling on Expreſſions; they will. 
find ſome Strokes which will not diſg 
D 
FE tbey are accuſtomed to diſtinguiſh 
Lohat is Original, from what is bor- 
_ rowed or foiſted in, they will eaſily ex- 
_ caſe ſeveral Irregularities, which wou'd 
be unpardonable in a Man of Study; 
but are pardonable in a Reveur, or one 
_ who. delivers his Thoughts only as Re- 
veries . Such as cannot reliſh the: 
; A 4 \ | ; Ef uc, 


In the ſeventeenth and eighteenth Dialogues, the 
Reader may ſee what gave Occaſion to the I erms Ræ- 


weur and Rewer isi. 


vii 4 LETTER 


Dill never 


True, wnleſs it is treated geometrically, 
e able to like ſo immethodi- 

cal a way of Writing. TIPS >. 
The 3 tient Part of Mankind, 


* who decide without underſtanding the 


drift of a Diſcourſe; will here have 


freſh Occaſion to exert themſelves. As 
| moſt of the Subjects are only ſlightly 


touched on, by Strokes which rather 


give aglimpſe of Truth, thanunfold it 


to View, their Precipitation will give 


them frequent Opportunities of pro- 


nouncing this or that falſe. \ 
 Devotees of acertain kind, who-can 

reliſh nothing that relates to Religion, 

unleſs it be ſupported with a croud 0 


diſapprove of the Omiſſion of ſuch Pas 


-Scripture- Quotations, will certainly 
ſages. 


Jou ſee now, Sir, how impoſſible it 
wou'd ve to ſucceed in juſtifying the Dia- 
logues to Perſons of different Taſtes. 
It is better to leave every one the Li- 


berty of judging for himſelf, if every 


one can be allowd that Liberty. By 


that Liberty, I mean an impartial 
Diſpoſition, or perfect Neutrality, not 


 determin'd' by any ſecret Inclination or 


private 


* 


from 3 FRIEND 9 


oats Barns to pronounce pro or on. 
No other Liberty ſeems to me ſufficient: 
for being a competent Jud e; becauſe 
without that, a Man uon d be at once 
Tek. and Part 22 


I; am, Ge. 


NV. B. Theſe two Volumes are a 
aer Tranſlation ofthe two Volumes 
of Dialogues, and two of Lerters, ; 
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DIALOGUE 7 


Puno, a Lawyer; Cxiro, a 2 


1 and ERASTUS, a Merchant. 


Philo. EAR Eraftus, I am told you 
OD are much changed ſince I faw 
you laſt; that you are become 


a Devote, or Piet. YL 
Crito, It is matter of ſurprize to — 33 
but it would be ſtill more ſo, if you could 
gain us over to the ſame Party? 
Eraſtus. That wou'd be pleaſant indeed 
eſpecially, if I ſhould gain you without a * 


tempting it. 

Crito. How, E raſtus 1 ! wou'd you hard v 
little Zeal, as not to endeavour to make Pro- 
ſelytes, and increaſe your Party? 

Eraſtus. Were I of any Party, the Ho- 
nour that wou'd be done me by ſuch Pro- 


ſelytes as you, wou'd not allow me to neg· 
lect — 5 - 
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DIALOGUE x 


PuiLo, a Lawyer; CRITo, a Phil 


- pher; and ERASTUS, a Merchant. | 


Philo. EAR raus, Iam told you 
3 'J are much changed fince I faw_ 
you laft ; that you are become 

a Devot, or Pietift. > © 


Crito, It is matter of ſurprize to am <P 


but it would be till more fo, if you could 
oain us over to the ſame Party? 
Eraſtus. That wou'd be pleaſant indeed 3 


eſpecially, if I ſhould gain you without ar. T A 


tempting it. 

Crito. How, E raſtus i 1 wou'd you bes S 
little Zeal, as not to endeavour to make Pro- 
ſelytes, and increaſe your Party? 

Eraſtus. Were 1 "of any Party, the Ho- 
nour that wou'd be done me by ſuch Pro- 


ſelytes as you, wou'd not allow me to neg- 
le& them. | . 


You, I. 0: Philo. 
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n. Bot is the World really miſtaken, 
Eraftus, i in imagining * are become a De: 
voti or Pietift ? - 

Py os When you os had your Jeſt 
ut, I'll ſpeak- ſeriouſly ; in the-mean time, 
1 Ame you, I claim neither of thoſe Ap- 
Pellations. ä 

Philo. How ſo, Tres ? Is it becauſe they 
0 V Hot hondur enough * 
. Erafius. That is not the Reaſon, Philo. 
When taken in a "favourable "Senſe, they 
wou'd do me too much; in any other Senſe, 
they would be the direct contrary of my 
Character. 

Crito, How then do you underſtand chem, 
Eraftus ? 
Eraſtus. Fhus: The Appellation of" De- 
ware, taken in a good Senſe, ought to denote 

pe erſon devoted to God: and that of a 
Pia, a pious an; . which comes to the 
fame. In-this:ſenſe, as I ſaid before, they 
vou'd do me too much hongur ; and I am 
far from aſſuning them. In the vulgar Senſe, 
the Appellation of Devore denotes a Bigot, 
and very often a Hypocrite; as that of Pie- 
tit, denotes one poſſeſſed with a Party-ſpirit, 
one out of humour with all Mankind, and 
who ſtudies to diſtinguiſh himſelf on a Prin- 
ple of Vanity, I-own, I do not take this 
to be my Character. Pray, tell me, Gentle- 
men, in which of theſe two Senſes, you have 
beſtow'd the Title of. Pietiſt or Devois on me? 
Hi. Not! in the * you _ be aſſur'd. 


RIES 4 A 


lfopher ie price 3 


1 Then it muſt be in the former. 

Pbilo. Can that be 4 Queſtion, Braftus? 
Eruaſtus. If I take you right, your Cha- 
racter of a Perſon truly pioùs, comprehends 
a Zeal, or Paey- Sit, which endeavours to 
gain Proſelytes, or ſuch as eall themſelves ſo, 
_ order to enlarge the Number of its Par- 

Are theſe your Notions of Rye | 

"ts Not altogether, Town. 

Philo. They areftill leſs mine. 

Eraſtus. Now Crito is beginning to con- 

tradict himſelf; I deſire he will be conſiſtent. 

Crito. If I might be allow'd the Liberty, 
Eraſtus, I ſhould ſay you are a little malicious, 
in making your” F riends fall into Contradie- 
tions. 

Eraſtus. Not 1, Crito; I only let them ſees it; Fs 

Crito. Since you are reſolved to give no 
Quarter, and muſt be anſwer' d directly, I 
ſhall freely own, that when I . the 
Ideas of Piety with thoſe of Party-Zeal, I 
form*d only confus'd Notions, which pre- 
ſented nothing diſtinct to my Mind, 
Philo, I can 1 fay the ſame for myſelf, Z 
raſtus. 

Eraſtus. I: am ſurpriz' d that Philoſophers 
and Lawyers, Men who make profeſſion of 
advancing nothing but what they have di- 
ſtinct Ideas of, can be ſatisfied with what | 13 
confuſed and indeterminate. 

Philo. You fee, Crito, how he handles us. 
TCrito. It is no more, than what we in ſome 

meaſure deſerve, for ang the Attack. 
: 1508 B 2 2 
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But, Raillery apart; ſince are not diſ- 

pos d to paſs for a Devote, Aber in the good 
or bad Senſe of that Term, I beg to know, 
* what you would paſs for. 

Philo. For an honeſt Man, without doubt. 

Crito. Or rather, for a good Man. 

Eraſtus. Is it abſolutely neceſſary I ſhould 
pas for ſomething ? It is not my Inclination, 
dear Crita. I am of opinion that one ought 
to think of becoming a good Man, before one 
pretends to paſs for ſuch. 

Crito. Are you not a good Man then, E- 

raſtus * 

Eraſtus. I may, perhaps, be enough ſo to 
bear the Name; but muſt own, that to be a 
good Man, according to my Idea, implies 
ſomething more than what is comprehended 
in the common Nation; in my way of think- 

ing, a Man devoted to God and a good Man, 
are almoſt the ſame thing. 
. . Phils. At that rate, there will be but few 
£ 4 Men among thoſe who would paſs for 


. 


Eraſtus. One of the ſureſt Marks that a 


Mlan is not really ſuch, is a defire of appear- 


ing ſo. A Man in Trade never takes more 
pains to appear rich, than when his Affairs 

are in the worſt Situation. 70 
'Crito. But I wou'd fain know, Eraſtus, 
how you came by theſe Thoughts. Who is 
the Maſter that has form*d ſo good a Scholar ? 
Eraſtus. Should I tell you, Crito, you 
vou d perhaps endeavour to exceed me, as 
you 


The Philoſopher the greateſt Cheat. 5 
you did formerly at College. I have not 
Forint your Superiority in Learning; and 
how do you know but I may be capable of 
Jealouſy Rs 
Philo, If there is any reaſon to fear Crito 
on that ſcore, you muſt allow it is not the 
ſame in regard to me, and that you may 
communicate your Secret t to me without any 
danger. 
Eraſtus. Philo, I dawn not much leſs reaſon 


to miſtruſt you. The Lawyers are a Set of . 


Gentlemen, who go through with all they 
undertake. What wou'd become of a poor 
Trader, divided between a thouſand Cares 
and Articles of Buſineſs, if he fell into the 
hands of two ſuch Philoſophers as you? 

Philo. Really, Crito, Jam at a loſs what 
to take for getting any thing out of 

m 1 
Eraſtus. It ſhall be your own fault, - Phils; 
if you do not oblige me to anſwer you. Had 
you ſpoke to me ſeriouſly, T ſhould have an⸗ | 
fwer'd you in the ſame Strain. Perhaps you 
imagin'd that, ſince the World has been 
pleas*d to beſtow on me the Character of 4 
Pietiſt, I had loſt all reliſh for Railſery. 

Crito. You have too much natural Senſe; 
Eraftus, to be ſo ſoon n with Pietifm 
or Devotion. 

Eraſtus. Hold, on, is it in PP good of 


in the bad Senſe that Pietijm or Devotion ſtu- 
E a Man? 


and 


6 The Warld Unnoſted; . 
Crito. You ſtop'me ſhort;. Eraſtus ; and-F 
own, haye again caught me in the Confuſed, 


according to vulgar Opinions. 
ou might have pleaded in your 


e Grita, that when:you-ſuppoſed De- 
votion could ſtupify, it was in the bad _—_ 


of the Word. 


Quo. That, Philo, wou'd hows "org ok a 
poor Defence; . ; ſhould have contradict | 


ed · myſelf agai 
P. oe * * ** Camden 8 
Crito. It would have been but too plain; 


of ay juſt now told Eraſtus, that I gave him the 


ation of a. Devot in the good Senſe 
73 e I; muſt. have ſuppoſed him: 
kick. in the bad; for a Devotion that Kupte 
Bes, is of that ad: 
Eraftus. Crito doth himſelf Sic with, a 


very good Grace. He has ſpared me the 
trouble of pointing out a Contradiction in his 
- Diſcourſe 3. on which occaſion 1 ſhould have 


ſhewn him no Favour. 
Crito, I am very ſenſible of that, Bs 8 
9 . in return for your Care, I promiſe you: 


the ſame good Office on the firſt opportunity. 


Eraſftus. Well; this is acting like Friends; 
and I hall be very ſenſible of the Obligation: 
but I ſee NA. e! to look for me. 

Philo. Wil you leave us fo ſoon then, 


. * 1 depend on meeting you again, 
Philo : 1 promiſed to be at a Friend's Houſe 


at Fiye ; you had made me forget the Ap- 
Pointment ; 
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pointment; give me leave to be 25 good as 
my Word. 


Crito, We will; but on condition ow 
do the ſame to us, Eraſtus. Promiſe us then 


to meet us at Three to· maro in our fa It 


vourite Walk, 
Eraſtus. 1 will certainly ly be there, if len. 


D LA 1. O G U: E II. 
CRITO, PHILO, and En AST u. 


Crilo. Thought I was too late, Philo; but 
I ſee Eraſtus is not yet come. 
y Philo. I think. I ſee him at the bottom of 
this Alley, in company with. another, whom: 
I do not know. *© 
Crito. You are miſtaken, Philo; * would: 
have come alone; and not brought. us an 
ne, 
Philo. Ny, Eyes : are e better than yours then, 
Crila See, he is now taking lein, 
and coming up to us 1 
Crito. I perceive it, though. confuledly 3 
and am glad he doth. not bring his Compa- 
nion with him; a fourth Perſon n haus £ 
been troubleſome to us. a 
. Philo. What think you. of our Friends 
ſince Yeſterday's Converſation ? 
Cito. I — not what I think of. Aim 
Philo ; all I know of the matter is, that 1 
have been all day impatient for the. Hour of 
Meeting, and fear'd it at the fame time. But 
what do you think of him your {elb? _ 
B. 4. 0 
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8 We World Unmaſted ; SR 
Philo. I will tell you another time; he i is 


near en ough to over-hear us. 

Crito, to Eraſtus. Well met, Sir: Wei ima- 
gined ourſelves here before you ; but I find 
we were miſtaken. Who was you with juſt 
now, pardon my Curiofity ; cad you leave 
him on our account? 

Eraſtus. I was with a F "WY whom Laws 
quit to join others, and without fear of his 
taking it amiſs, 

2 His Name, E raftus . 

EFEraſtus. His Name is Sermus. 5 

Crito. I am not unacquainted with that 
Name; and, if I am not miſtaken, I knew 


| him formerly at School. 


Phils. May L be allow'd. to aſk you, E- 
raſtus, whether he is a Pietiſt, or not? 
| _ I had arg as j _—_— 
2 nt on my ſelf, being apprehenſive of 

— or bad Senſe, 
Eraſtus. The World is pleaſed to call him 


: fo; but that gives him very little Concern. 


7 But tell me, my dear Friend; what 


4 ſort of People are thoſe pretended Pietiſis? I 
have heard ſuch different Accounts of them, 


that I ſhould be glad to find a Man who 


.. ,could give me their true Character. 


Eraſtus. That is much ſuch a Queſtion, 
. :Crito, as if I ſhould aſk you what ſort of Peo- 
ple are the Chriſtians. 

Crito. The Chriſtians are ſo numerous, 
that an Infinity of Diſtinctions would be no- 


16 708 for — chem. 
Eraftus. 
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Eraſtus. The Pietiſts, though not very nu- 
merous, are of ſo different Characters, that 
we muſt make as many Diſtinctions as there 
are Perſons. But I am poorly qualified to 
talk of them; for moſt of what I know, is 18 
Pbil. You are very far then from beng 
engaged in their Party, as ſeveral imagine 

Eraſtus. Engaged in a Party, Philo All 
good Men, or, if you pleaſe, the Pietiſts, in 
the good Senſe of the Word, deteſt bo Chace 
of a Party or Set. 

- Philo. They ſeem, boese to affect a 
way of living very different from that of the 
reſt of Mankind. 
Eraſtus. Dear Philo, you ſeem to attack: 
: chain with a view of engaging me in their 
Defence. 
Ciito. They . be i in. very good hands, 
had they ſuch an Advocate as you. 
Phils. I own,. I ſhould take-a pleaſure it in 
hearin g you plead their Cauſe. 
Eraſtus. Were I as able an Adden a as 
Philo, I would conſider whether I ought to 
undertake it, or not. 

Philo. You are always on the Banter, E. 
raſtus; but, Raillery apart, may we not be 
| favoured with your Thoughts on thoſe People? 
Eraſtus. What can a Man poſitively think, 

Philo, of People whom he knows only by 
the Report of others. I own, all my Thoughts 
of them will amount only to Poſlibilties. 
bilo, What —_ you by that, Eraſtus & 


3 Eraſtus. 
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10 The World Unmaſted'; , | 
Evaſtus.. I think it very poſſible the World 
may be eme miftaken, in the Judgment 
ir forms of them: that thoſe whom it moſt 
deſpiſes, are perhaps the moſt valuable Part 
of Mankind: that theſe whom it repreſents 


as Fanatics, are Perſons of the foundeſt Senſe, 
and the niceſt Diſcernment. I likewiſe think 


it very poſſible, that, among thoſe who bear 
mat Name, there may be Characters of all 
forts: ſome well-meaning Perſons who are 


only Apes of others; ſome who make a good 


2 g, and a bad Ending: ſome we 
fincerely do what they believe their Con- 


ſciences require; and fome, who are void of 
Integrity, and after being ſeduced themſelves, 
ſeduce others. I farther think it poſſible for 


Villins to aſſume the Name and Appearances. 
of Pietiſin, that they may gain their Ends with 
more privacy. Now, Philo, I aſk you in my 
turn, what think you of thoſe People? Wi 
you be their Advocate? You are more fi 
for that Office than I am. 


Philo. In that caſe, F muſt be equally fit 


to undertake good and bad Cauſes. 


Crito. Esaſtus mawls us off; he lets us ſee 


what ridiculous — we aſk him about 
the Picrifts. 


Eraſtus. Suppoſe, Philo, that you and I 


were to go to a Lapidary's Shop, and rg 
the bare fight of the Note on the Bag, 1 
ſhould aſk you, what you think of the true 


and falſe Stones in it: What Anſwer would 
Phila: 


— 
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Philo, I on, I ſhould think this Queſtion 3 
ſomewhat abſurd. I perceive what you deve 1 
at, Eraſtus, and need not wait for ane - 
nation of the Riddle. 


9 : vey * * 8 2 p 
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Eraſtus. You very well has that in tha 1 


| World Men value themſelves on Juſtneſs 4 ö 
Thought; have you never Ko Perſons 0 
that Character deal in 5 and Anfmere 
ſtill more ridiculous ?. 
TCrito. The Ladies, Eraftus are particular-- 
ly excellent in that Art; if their Diſcourſe” 
happens to fall on the poor Pietiſt, they paint 
them 1 in fine Colours. 
Eraſtus. It would be pleaſant to write down: 
their Converſation on that Article. 
Crito, I will, fome time or other, give my | 
felf that Diverſion ; but, if Fam not miſtaken, . 
I ſee ſomebody coming towards us. 
Eraſtus. What is his Name, Crito? 
Crito. Parmenas, one of our Senators; cer- 
tainly you muſt know him. 


Eraſtus. I know him only by Reputation 2 


What 1s his Character? : 
Philo. That of ſtrongly intereſting himſelf 
in what concerns himſelf; and little, or nat 
at all, in what regards others. | 
Eraſtus. Do you not think, Philo, that 
moſt of thoſe whom the World calls honeſt 
Men, are of the ſame Claſs ? | 
Philo. I cannot tell, Eraſtus; but, I ſhoult 
be very much diſpleaſed with my ſelf, were 
that my Character. 
3 You ge then, Philo, that you 


have 


De World Unmaſeed; or, 
4 a much more diſin tereſted Regard for 
your Friends. 
-- Philo. J am. very "Cafible chat Self-Love 
has ſome ſhare in it; but methinks, I ſhould 
be capable of ſerving my Friends at the ex- 
nce of my own Intereſt. 

Cito. Perhaps, Philo, it would be on con- 
* that Intereſt was not of the greateſt 
Concern. ' - 

.- Philo. You. ſet but little value on the 
Friendſhip: of your Friends, Crito. 

Crito. I ſet ſo great a value on yours, that 
I would not put it to too ſevere a Trial; we 
muſt be careful of what we prize. 

. Philo. Till now I flatter d my ſelf with 
having in you a Friend proof againſt all Trials. 
Tell me then what Dependance I ought to 
have on your Friendſhip, fince you have ſo 
little on mine. 
_ - = Crito. It would be unjuſt, Phil», to hold 
up my Friendſhip above its Price. I will 
own. frankly, that I have a Friend to whom I 
refer all others. This Friend is Self. I know 
? yu whether you are acquainted with him or 
Provided that Friend and Philo never 
* in competition, the latter may depend 
om my Friendſhip in its utmoſt extent, and 
fo far put it to the trial. Should I promiſe 
more in the Affair of Friendſhip, I own my 
Profeſſions would be mere Quacker . 
- Philo. What do you think of a. Friend 
| Like this, Eraſtus? 
Kn I think, Philo, I could r more ſafely 
depend 
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depend on his intereſted Friendſhip, than on ; 


the Proteſtations of Diſintereſtedneſs made by 
ſeveral others. There are certainly. more 
Quacks in the Buſineſs of Friendſhip, than 
there are Retailers of infallible Remedies, 
Crito, at leaſt, promiſes only what he can and 
will perform. Is not this plain Dealing? 
Crito, I find Philo is not very well ſatiſ- 
fied with my Offers of Friendſhip ; he is 
angry with me, perhaps, for difabufing him 
of the beautiful Idea he entertain'd. of it. 
However, I have done him a ſervice, in thus 
diſcharging him of the Obligation, oder 
which he —— have lain, to make me 
Return. - 
* Philo. Were you. not ſo ſevere, I could 
tell you that the Confeſſion you have made, 
ſhall not at all diminiſh my Friendſhip for 
you ; but you will not take my Word for. git, 
fo that 1 had better ys for an opportunity 
of proving what I fa 45 Facts. | 
Crito. Do you think, Philo, that confi- 
derable Serviceꝶ one to a Friend, are always 
Proofs of great Diſintereſtedneſs i ? For my 
part, who de Hot commend my ſelf, I find 
my ſelf very capable of "ric my Friends 
to a certain Point; Self. Love takes all, Coin 
for current; and I know, c. 
Eraſtus. Crito, have you read what M. De 
la Rothefoucaut ſays on Self. Love? 
Cito. Yes, Eraſtus, and frequently found 
my own Character there. Among other 
Maxims, I the other _ . this: Self- 
| Tavæ 


T4 The World Uimalled;. . 


Love ſeems to forget it ſelf, when we are * 
bouring for another s Advantage ; but it is 
only lending upon Uſury, under pretence of giv- 
ing. The moft difinierefted Love, ſays the 
fame Writer, is no better ihan a Trade, am 
Exchange of good Offices in which Self-Love 
always propoſes ſome Gain to it elf. 
Eraftus. | am afraid, my dear Friends, 
if we make too cloſe an Enquiry into Friend- 
ſhip and Self-Love, the latter will put the 
former to flight. Let us not endeayour to 
ſee too far into the matter; we may be un- 
deceived in a manner that will mortify us. 
Philo. Nothing could be better ſaid, E 
raſtus; we have ſo many unavoidable Oppor- 5 
tunities of ſeeing ourſelves in a bad Like- 
neſs, why ſhould we ſeek for more? Let 
us not be ſuch Enemies to our own Re- 
poſe. 
' © Critoe. Do you not obſerve, Philo, that E- 
raſtus banters us? He ſpeaks the Language 
of Self-Love, Which is not willing to be ſeen 
too near. | 
Pjbilo. I am ready to excuſe him, on con- 
dition that you both ſup with me to- night. 
Eraſtus. A very hard Bargain 
Philo. L make another, Eraſtus; ; that we- 
all three forget \ we have ny” * 


bout us. 


DIA. 


* 
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'D I A L 0 G U E III. 
FPurro, Cxiro, and Ex As Tus. 


Philo. AVE you deen long here, E. 
es, 

Eraſtus. An Hour and a Quarter, if I am 

not miſtaken. 

Pͤzbilo. You are a very early Riſer; we 
imagined we had done Wonders in your 

favour, and ſhould be here as ſoon as you. 

 Crito. You ſaw the Sun riſe, no doubt. 

Eraſtus. I ſaw the Day break, and found 

the Sight well worth ſome hours Sleep. Be- 

fides, the Spring is ſo ſhort a Seaſon, and at 

the ſame time ſo lovely in my eyes, that 1 

was reſolved to make the beſt of it. 

Phils. It is a beautiful Emblem of Youth'; - 

which paſſes ſtill quicker than the Spring. 

Eraſtus. And almoſt always before we 
think of making the beſt of it. 

Crito. Had any Man but Eraftus talk'd in 
this manner, I ſhould imagine he regretted 
his not having had his ſhare of Pleaſure. In 
that Caſe, it would be high time to make 

up for what has been loſt. 

Eraſtus. ] do really. regret my not having 
made all the Advantage I might have done 
of my Youth; and my Miſtakes in he Mat-- 
ter of Pleaſures. 

_ Phils. You always confined yourſelf to ſuch 
moderate Pleaſures, Eraſtus, that one might 
charge you rather with taking too little than 
oO 


a - 2 be World — or, 


too much. When Pleaſures are innocent, 
they become Youth perfectly well. 
Eraſtus. What do you mean by innocent 
* Philo? 
Pbilo. Should I tell you, Enes, they 
are ſuch Pleaſures as have nothing criminal, 
you would laugh at my Definition. | 
Eraſtus. I own it would make me ſmile; 
but I ſhould be . you did not Tpcak 
ſeriouſly. 
' Crito. By ſuch a Definition Philo would 
have informed. Eraſtus that White is not 
Black. 88 
Philo. 1 am too well e mth: E- 
raſtus, to think of ſatisfying him ſo eaſily. 
But own that, the more I ſeek for an exact 
Definition of innocent Pleaſures, the farther 
Iam from the Diſcovery. I imagine I could 
better tell what they are not, than what they 
© | 
Eraſtus. I am not furprized at that; ; be- 
cauſe the Term Innocent is negative, and ex- 
preſſes nothing in particular; unleſs it be that 
a thing is not criminal. It muſt be agreed 
that we often bring ourſelves off by looſe and 
indeterminate Expreſſions, which clear up 
dhe Difficulty almoſt as well, as when we ſay 
White is not Black. 
| Philo. Men do not look fo. nicely into 
Matters, Eraſtus. | 
Crito. We ſhould, . be diſpleas'd, | 
I certain. Truths were. unfolded to our View. 
Phils. 
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Pbilo. However, Eraſtus, give us your 
Thoughts concerning the Nature of innocent 
Pleaſures; or, if you pleaſe, of ſuch Plea- 
fures as are not criminal. | 
Eraſtus. Pray tell me, Philo, are not the 
Terms Criminal and Culpable, ſynonymous! * 

Philo. Without doubt. 

Eraſtas. Why is it not ſaid that a Pleaſure 


is culpable, as well as thata Pleaſure is inno- 
cent? 


Phils. Becauſe the Title of Culpable is is ap- 
plicable only to a moral Being; whereas 
Pleaſure is not properly a BY but the 

Modification of a Being: 

Eraſtus. If a Modification cannot be called 
culpable,.can it be called innocent? 

Philo. I Cn, Fraftus, that Innocent be- 
ing contrary 'tu Culpable, neither of thoſe 

Terms can be applied to a Modification. 
 _ Eraftus. You told us, Philo, that Plea-. 
ſure is only a Modification of a Being. 

Philo. I fay fo again, Eraſtus. 

Eraſtus. You will grant then, Philo, that 
Pleaſure is, properly ſpeaking, neither inno- 
cent nor criminal. | 

Philo. I am obliged to grant it. | 
Eraſtus. And that the Terms Tanocent and 
Criminal belong only to a moral Being, of 
which Pleaſure is but a Modification. 

Philo. I muſt grant that roo. | 

Eraſtus. On that foot, you will not * 
the future aſæ me for a Definition of inno- 


cent , or ſuch as are not criminal. 
3 
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Phils, IL know not, Eraſtus, how I can 
aſk it ʒ and yet L am not inclined to excuſe 

1 
| Crito. If I am not much miſtaken, Brabus 
unravels the Difficulty very well; but at the 
ſame time maliciouſly pretandy he cannot ern 
over it. 

Eraſtus. I appeal to you, Critoz is not 
Philo more malicious than I, in forcing, a 
poor Trader out of his Sphere; to entangle 
him in metaphyſical Queſtions, which do not 
fall under his Cognizance ? He can gain no 
Honour by the Victory. If in return, a 
Man ſhould drag Phila out of his Element, 
and employ him; in Exchanges, Arbitrations, 
the Price of Silks, &c, 1 thould. be in ſome 
meaſure revenged of Way. -. 

Philo. You are ſufficiently ſo. without, 
Eraſtus 3. and I ſee it is no eaſy matter to 
gain an Advantage over you. | 

Crito; Eraſtus would fain give us the fp, 
1 perceive, and decline telling us his O 
nion; but he muſt explain himſelf, — 
againſt his Will. It is not civil thus to drop 
one's Friends on the Raad. 

Eraſtus. Pray, Crito, take notice that 
Philo engaged me in the Journey by ſtarting ; 
the Queſtion about innocent Pleaſures ; it is 
his Buſineſs to purſue the Subject. Where-- 
abouts did we leave off, Philo? 

Philo. We had agreed that only a moral 
Being can be criminal or innocent. 

| Crito,. 


| 5 
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- Crito. At that rate we are to diſcard the 
Terms: Innocent” and Criminal, ſo. much in 
ule. 1: 

 Eraſtus. I conſeſs I ſhould: be pleaſed; if 
one could avoid employing them. P They al- 
ways carry ſomething ambiguous, which ob- 
ſcures the Truth. However, as Terms ſtand 
for no more Aan the Ideas fixt to them, 
they might {till be admitted, provided Men. 
were firſt agreed on their true Signification. | 

Philo. What Senſe ant you give them, 
Eraſtus Mn 

Eraftus: Were there an: abſolute Noceſſity 
of giving them any, I ſhould ſay that Plea» 
ſures become 3 or leſs innocent by the 
8 the Hart which reliſhes 

em. 
Crito. Tam 1 of your mind \ Eraftts. 
1 never was ſatisfied with the Diſtinctions in- 


troduced by Divines in regard. to lawful. and _ 


unlawful Pleaſures. 

| Philo. I always thought ſome of diews 
made the Way too ſmooth, and others too 
rough. | 
Eraſftus. They thave cut themſelves out a 
great deal of Work, which they might have 
avoided, had they referred every Man to his 
own Conſcience for Satisfaction in this point. 
- Philo. That muſt be own'd, Eraſtus; but 
on the other hand, is not this Way of blind 
Obedience to Conſcience, expoſed to great 
Dangers, and numberleſs Illuſions? We 
have ſeen Men pretend to juſtify themſelves 


in ö i 
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in the moſt manifeſt Licentiouſneſs, under 
pretence that their ee, As they _ 
accuſed them of nothing. 
Eraſtus. The beſt and ſureſt Way cannot 
ſecure a Man from voluntary Illuſions. Do 
you know any Way, Philo, that is inacceſ- 
ſible to Illuſion, and where a Heart 2 
to be miſled, may not be ſeducedꝰ 
Philo. I ſhould be very much puzzled to 
find. ſuch an one; and am pretty well ſatiſ. 
fied, that Perſons moſt ſkilful and penetrating 
in what relates to others, are the Bubbles of 
their own Illuſions; but I fee no Remedy 
for this Evil, nor how one can get clear of it. 
Eraſtus. Why, would you not look on 
* as the Key to this Labyrinth, 


Phila? 


Philo. We muſt firſt enquire what Con- 
ſcience is. 
Eraſas. Do not expect Definitions: of 
Conſcience from me; I ſhall leave that Taſk 


to Divines, if they think themſelves equal 


to it: for my part, I am ſatisfied with the 
Knowledge I have of it from my own Senti- 
ments and Experience. You aſk'd me the 
other day, Crito, under what able Maſter's 
Tuition I had placed myſelf. I ſhall now 
anſwer your Queſtion : That Maſter is Con- 
ſcience, I neither know nor will have 1 
other. | 
- Philo. You ſurpriſe me, Eraftur 1 z I know 
not whether I am to take your Word for it 
or not. 


Crito. 
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Cri io. I ſhould miſtruſt any one elſe, who 
talked in this manner; but Eraftus is a Man 
of too much Veracity to be ſuſpe&ed of Diſ- 
ſimulation. I perceive I ſhall ſoon have a 
very different Opinion of that Maſter than 
I have hitherto entertain d. ; 
Eraſtus. I know not whether you are 
ſerious or not, Crito; but this Maſter is near 
enough to over-hear you. 
Trrito. I am very ſerious, Eraſtus; and am 
extremely angry with myſelf for not having 
| hitherto ſet a greater Value on ſuch a Maſter, 
nor given Attention to his Leſſons, I ſee 
what might be obtained with moſt eaſe, is 
moſt neglected. 

Philo. Lou will take it ill perhaps if T in- 
terrupt your Converſation, with alia the 
Hour ofthe Day. ex Shs 
 Eraftus. I think it is time to go home with 
Crito, and make him treat us with a Break- 


_ faſt, 


' - Crito. J am a pleaſant Fellow. I had 
really forgot what I promiſed you laſt Night, 
and did not conſider Eraſtus was here long 
before us; but that is your own fault, Eraftus, _ 
a_ therefore blame nobody but yourſelf _ 
for it. "I 
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DIALOGUE IV. | 
Onto, E and ER As Tus. 5 


Cri, E are firſt to-day. 
Philo, Eraſtus muſt 3 over- | 
Dept himſelf, or is detain'd by ſome unſea- 
. Viſiter. : 
_ . Critoe,, Would you imagine, Philo, — 
ſince the Arrival ß Eraſtus, I cannot paſs 
one Day without ſeeing him; though he is 
pretty ſevere upon me, his Converſation be- 
comes every day more agreeable to me. 

Pbilo. His Change has not produced in 
bim the Effect I expected. I was told he 
was grown gloomy, melancholy, and unfit 
for all Converſation. I never ſaw him ſo 
gay, nor behaye himſelf 1 in ſo engaging A 
manner. 

Crito. Though he has Always been gay, 


It was not in ſo free and eaſy à manner. 
know not what can be the Cauſe of it; but it 


is viſible he has a Fund of Serenity within, 
which, if one dared, one would envy him. 
* Philo. Were all the Pietiſts like him, every 
Man would be one, and the Appellation 
would be no longer a Bugbear. | 
Crito. I do not know that, Philo. Men 
ay willingly enjoy his Gayety and Sere- 
but I queſtion whether they would, 
Bike tw, obey the Voice of Conſcience in 
every particular, and on all occaſions. Do + 
we know what it has already coſt. him, and 
What it may coſt him hereafter ? | 
Philo, 


' Philo. Not I. Crito; but methinks it is 
the Duty of every honeſt Man te bey his 
Conſcience, and I * very ſorr to diſ- | 
obey mine. "If | 

Crito. Some imeſajo, I could have ralked 
like you, Philo; but I have ſince obſerved 
that [I endeavoured to work : myſelf into a 
State of Inſenſibility, that I might not hear 
its Voice. But do not I ſeeEraſtus en 

this way? : 
Philo. It is he, unleſs my Eyes deceive 
ame. 
Crito. I grow a little 1 impatient to 7M him, 
and engage him a ſecond time on the Subject 
of Yeſterday's Converſation. 

Philo. That of innocent Pleaſures, or that | 
of Conſcience ? 

Crito. Both; though takin 2 the matter 
right, they come to one and the ſame. 
 _. Philo. Flow ſo, 'Crito 2 | 5 

Crito. Becauſe it is the Buſineſs of every 
Man- s Conſcience to determine what may be 
innocent for him. 

Philo. You ſeem'd to jeſt the other day, 

Crito, when you aſł d under what able Ma- 
ſter Eraſtus had ſtudied; but I ſee you are in 
good earneſt taking the way to become learn- 
ed in the ſame School. 
Crito. Banter as much as you pleaſe, 
Philo; 1 heartily wiſh I had Courage enough, 
or that the Work would not coſt me too 
much; you ſhould then ſee whether I would 
not attempt it. 

| Phils. 
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- Philo. But ſhould: a Philoſopher like you, 
Crito, be ſtopt by Difficulties ? + Where would 
be the Cog: to attempt what e 
trouble? > 
' Cr#o.. Your Raillery, dear Philo, is a 
good Leſſon for me; and when my Courage 
increaſes, I ſhall be more obliged to you than 
you imagine. (To Eraſtus.) My dear Friend, 
you are come very ſeaſonably, to aſſiſt me 
in defending myſelf againſt a * who at- 
tacks me vigorouſly. * 
Eraſtus. Is it a formal Duel, or ſome ma- 


ücious Surprize? 


Sito. There is a good deal Wy” Malice i in 
te Affair; and Philo is the Aggreſſor. 
Ppilo. I am an Aggreſſor, to whom, by 
3 own Confeſſion, he has more Obligation 
than is imagined. - Reconcile that, Eraftus. 
Eraſtus. I underſtand neither of you: ex- 


cept you explain yourſelves. 


Cilio. I'Il tell you, Eraſtus; we were on 
the Topick of yeſterday's Converſation; I 
mean Conſcience and innocent Pleaſures. I 
aſſerted that they both came to the ſame; be- 
cauſe it is the Buſineſs 6f every Man's Con- 
ſcience to direct him in that point. 

FEraſtus. 1 * your Definition very Juſt, 
Crito. | 
Crito. I met with a very civil Return for 
it ; he has banter'd me on my Progreſs in the 
; ſame School with you; and I frankly ac- 

knowledge, I wanted nothing but Courage, 
and was afraid the Work would be too pa 
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ful. This was ſufficient for drawing a new 
Thruſt upon me. He has been laughing /at- 
the Greatneſs of my Courage, which en 
attempt only what will give me no trouble. 
Eraſtus. Really, Crito, I think Philo daes 
you a good Office! in attacking; "ow after. this 
manner, 
Crito. Re; if I knew bow to make mx 
advantage of it. 5 
Philo. We were talk ing Il of vous Braus FS 
before you came. r 
Eraſtus. It is not obligi ing to ſpelk ill of : 
one's Friends in their abſerce; unleſs the! Di. a 
courſe is continued before their faces. 
Philo. We were. obſerving that Piet had 
made no alteration in your uſual Gaiety, and 
that you had not put on the yours Some 
Air of the generality of Devotees. - 
Eraſtus. 1 there are any neceſtity” of join-" 
ing the Idea of Sourneſs and Gloomineſs with ' 
that of Piety 2. 1 muſt own I 2 no Con- 
nection between them. | 
Crito. It is the commonOpinion 3 and moſt” 
People tacitly think as much... 
Eraſtus. Hold there, Crito z it is an Im- 
preſſion which we receive in our Infancy,” 
from the manner in which we have been ca- 
techiſed on the Articles of Religion or Piet. 
Crito. You have hit it, Eraſtus; the Care 
which ſeems to be taken for inſpiring Chil-- 
dren with Sentiments of Piety, is what res” | 
them the greateſt Averſion to it. 
Eraſtus. Thus Hypocrites and Diſſemblers . 
are form'd, who are diſpos'd to give them- 
Vor. I. # * and 


ſelves ſore Conſolation by Religion 0 or __ 
Appearance of al while they are at an im- 


= diſtance all that conſtimmes its. 
1 


b. However, Men W a f orercign ö 
d Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy; for 
which reaſon they cannot bear the falſe De- 


Batu. The World has good roche "4 
t bearing falſe Devotees. I will venture to 
irm, — are the moſt deſpicable of Men; 
but meſt of thoſe honeſt Men, who value 
themſelves on deteſting Piſſimulation, may 
poſſibly have a ſovereign Hatred for it in 
others, without perceiving what ſhare they 
have of it themſelves, - You mult own that 
the- Viſeſt, moſt polite Part of the World, 
and moſt regular in Appearance, is a Set of 
Men in diſguiſe, who — to impoſe 
one on another, not one of tem daring to 
thew himſelf ſuch as he really ; is. 3 
Philo. If you give the wk, and Fo 
Part of the World ſuch a Character; 
what will you ay, Eraſtus, of the fooliſn 
diſorderly Part, and ſuch as are intirely de- 
vated to their,Paſſions? 

_ Eraſtus. I will ſay, Philo, that 120 Di- 
ſtance between the wiſe nat the fooliſh World, 
is in reality very inconſiderable. I can ſpeak 
by Experience, having been formerly an 
Actor in the wiſe World: Self- Love is the 
grand Spring, which equally puts both into 
Wonen. The 2 GiBerence 1 is thagil in A 
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wile World, Setf-Love has learnt the Art 
diſguiſing itſelf, and dreſſing itſelf in a 
manner of colours, ſo as to paſs unknowns + 
Gravity, Reſerve, an Air of Modeſty, Com- 
plaifance, Generoſity, a Readineſs to 4 Ser- 
vices, an Air of Diſintereſtedneſs, and even 
of Freedom, are the ſeveral Colours, in 
which it finds its account. If any one chances 
to diſcover it under theſe Diſguiſes, it con- 
ceals itſelf in another manner; it declaims 
againſt itſelf, detects ſeveral of its own Arti- 
fies; and "ridicules itſelf with ſo, good a 
Grace, that nobody imagines this artful Paſ- 
ſion is the Actor. This, Phils, is the ſide. 
of the Medal, which. gives us the Character 
of the wiſe World. 

Philo. Pray let me ſee that which preſents 
the Character of the fooliſh World. ; 
Eraſtus. Here it is, Philo. . Self. Love is 
very coarſely - cloath*d : It excites the Paſ- 
ſions, without being at the trouble of dif... 
guiſing them, or giving them fine Names. 
It boldly ſhews itſelf capricious, paſſionate, 

voluptuous, revengeful, and even impious . 

Avarice and Envy, are the only Vices it is 
not willing to own; and that not without 
ſome reaſon. To do the wiſe World juſtice, 
thoſe two excellent Qualities meet. with much 
better Protection there than in the fooliſh 
World. Here now is the World maſked,  - 
and the World unmaſked ;- which of them 

is in N opanion the more valuable? - 


C 2 Phil, 
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Pbilo I ſhould be very much puzzled to 
anſwer that Queſtion. 

Crito. Were I to give my Opinion, I | 
| ſhould allow the World unmaſked the prefe- 

rence 3 I own, it is not ſo agreeable for So- 

ciety as the other; but, at leaſt, it deceives 
nobody. I find in the World maſked the 
Character of a Cheat, which I cannot bear. 

© Philo. You make a handſome Compliment 
to Eraftus, who has own'd himſelf once an 
Actor! in the wiſe World. | 

' Eraftus. Be not afraid of giving me Of. 
fence on that ſcore; had I not diſcoverꝰd the 
Falſity and Knavery of it, I ſhould have con- 
tinued to act there without knowing it. i 

"Philo. Pray who has diſguſted An of 1 it, 
Eraſtus ? 
Eraſtus. The very Maſter, I menden to 
you already. | 
. 7 Pb. What! Conſcience ? | 
.  Eraftus. The ſame, dear Philo ; 250 ſeem | 
1 1 os 

"Philo. I can hardly believe it. 

Eraſtus. How! Can you not conceive chat 
a a Witneſs, who reſides within us, and fol- 
lows us where-e*er we go, may ealily unveil 
to us our moſt ſecret Intentions, if we will but 
give him the Hearing ? | 

Philo. I begin to i eden the matter. 

Eraſtus. And that he may every moment 
give us the Lye, in regard to what we would 

appear to be, at the expence of Truth? 


Philo. That is evident by experience. 
e 
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Eraſtus. If he ſpeaks with ſo much Since- 
rity, even when we are afraid to hear him, 
how far will he lead us, when once we conſent 
to be directed by him?ꝰ | 

Philo. How hs do you think he can lead 
us, Eraſtus? 

Eraſius. Not only till he ſhews us withia 
ourſelves a Fund of Falſehood, a perpetual 
Diſguiſe, a Deſire of paſſing for what we are 
not; but even till he lets us ſee the F ounda- 
tion and Principle of our beſt Diſpoſitions, 
and fineſt Qualities, are no better than a moſt 
refined Self. Love, and a real Idolatry, 

Crito. Well, Philo; had not I ſome rea- 

ſon to fay juſt now, that a Man muſt have a 
deal of Courage to give himſelf up to 
the Direction of Eraſtus's Maſter? 

Eraſtur. Pray tell me, Pbilo; is not the 

with World eſſentially the fame at full gh, 
as it is in little? 

Philo. I think 15 Eraſtus. 

Eraſtus. You will not therefore aſk me & - 
ſecond time, how it is poſſible that the Wit- 
neſs in queſtion, or, if you pleaſe, Con- 
ſcience, can enable us to diſcover What tle 
wiſe World is at full length. That queſtion 
is ſufficiently anſwer'd, by his enabling us to 
diſcover in ourſelves what it is in Rete 

Philo. I begin to underſtand how far Coft- 
ſcience can lead us, provided we conſent to 
its Direction; and that by unveiling us to 
ourſelves, it likewiſe unveils others to us. 
But Pg it not be objected, that the Di- 
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| verſity among Men is fo great, that one can- 
not judge of another. We ſee, for example, 

a great deal of difference between the er 
Actors of the wiſe World. 

Eraſtus. If there be any Difference or 8 
verſity among them, as cannot be denied, it 
is only in Accidents and outward Forms, and 4 
not in the Subſtance or hidden Principle. 
While Man knows himſelf by the Form or 
Accidents only, he cannot by that means 
know other Men; becauſe they are in that 
reſpect very different one from another. But 
when Conſcience has brought him to know 
himſelf by the Subſtance and Principle, he 
then knows the Subſtance and Principle of 
thoſe of his own Claſs; and it is eaſy for 
him to diſcern them through. their apparent 
Drverſity, You. ſee now, Philo, why I ad- 

vanced that Propoſition : That the wiſe World 
As eſſentially at full length, what it is in little; 
' and that the Knowledge of the latter, as to 
its Eſſence, is ſufficient for giving us the 
Knowledge of the former. 

Crito. You paſs in the World for a Mer- 
chant, ane 5 

Eraſtus. I pretend to nothing more, Crito. 
Trito. I affirm, that you are more a Philo- 
ſopher than we, and that we have no right to 
the ie, 

Eraſtus. What dog Fo. mean by being a 
ä ? 


Crito. 


— — 


— 
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Crito. I mean, having What is expreſs d 
by thoſe Words written over the Gate of the 
Temple of Delphos : Know thy Self. 

Eraſtus. If that is your Deſcription of the 
true Philoſopher, Ion I wou'd fain be one. 

Crito. Methinks, Eraſtus, you have al- 
ready made a conſiderable Progreſs, and are 
an Honour to your Maſter. If you have — 
no other but Conſcience, he muſt be a ; 
Philoſopher ; and *tis a Quality, which "did 
not know belong'd to him. 

Ppbilo. You ſee, Crito, a Man may make 
new Diſcoveries every day. | 5 
Crito. You will take me for a very groſs 
Philoſopher, ſhould I tell you it is time to 
think of the diſcovery of a Dinner. How- 
ever, I venture to put you in mind of it, at 
the hazard of paſſing for what I really am: 
and: it is one of the Maxims of this Maſter's 
Philoſophy, not to pretend to paſs for what 

one is not. 

Eraſtus. If: you follow his Mains 10 ex- 
ally, even 5 the ſmalleſt Matters, Crilo, 
you will make great progreſs in a little time. 
1 am willing to be groſs too on thoſe Tertris, 
and make no {cruple of yon you it is Din- 
ner-time. 
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Gib. 0 U. come „cen Eraſtus "BY 
18 29! any body detain*d you? 3 
Fo Erafiss. Yes, Crito, I have been detain'd 
by a Viſit, which I thought very long. Do 
vou know that you were partly the Subject of 
the Converſation? Our Conferences begin to 
make a noiſe ; People are curious to know 
.on-what our Diſcourſes turn ; they fear I ſhall 
ſeduce you 
Pͤbilo. Pray who is ſo charitable, as to in- 
tereſt himſelf ſo much, in what concerns us? 
Eiraſtus. It is N a Relation of Crite, 
one of the graveſt . in the wiſe World. 
He began with complementing” me on my 
. Pretended Wiſdom ; but yet profeſſed a great 
fear of Pietiſm, and the pernicious Senti- 
ments to which it may carry a Man. I aſk d 
him what he meant by Pietiſin, and whether 
he took the Term in the good or bad Senſe. 
That Queſtion puzzled him: He was not wil- 
* to own, he had charged me, with being 
ypocrite or falſe Devot; on the other 
13 he was apprehenſive, I ſhould aſk him 
why Piety was dangerous, and muſt neceſſa- 
rily lead a Man to pernicious Sentiments. He 
knew not how to get off. It happen'd luc- 
_kily that ſomebody came in, who interrupted 
the Diſcourſe, and reliev'd us both; for I 
was perhaps as much in pain as he. It does 
88 | 2 
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not become a young Man, like me, to puzzle 
ſo grave and diſtinguiſh'd a Man as N——-. 
I am not malicious. enough to divert/ myſelf. 
at his expence, _ 

Crito. You did not treat us fa tenderly, 
Erla and I have obſerv'd you, more than 
once, laugh malicicaſly at the Confuſion n 
gave us. 

Eraſtus. I did it without any Scruple: for 5 
beſides that the Quality of old F ellow-Col- 
legians allows a certain Liberty, 1 conſider d 
you as Perſons capable of making an advan- 
tage of ſuch Confuſions; and my Conjecture 
was well-grounded. But as to thoſe honeſt 

Gentlemen of N. s Stamp, they only 
give them Pain without the leaſt Profit. 
Crito. I have not yet told you, Eraſtus, 
that N. attack d me the other day on 
your account. He had been inform'd of our 
frequent. Interviews, and was concerned to ſee 
me drawn, into an Intimacy with one, who 
has the Character of Singularity. I had like 
to have burſt out into laughing at the men- 
tion of Singularity ; and had a mind to tell 
him, that way of ſpeaking was fit only for 
old Women and Schoolmaſters, who have a 
veneration for every Syllable of their Cate- 
chiſm, as ſomewhat 5 But I command 
ed myſelf; and with good reaſon; for he 
wou'd have been non- pas d, and, as you ſay, 
without knowing how to make his advantage 
of it. I only replied, with an Air of Rail- 
lery, that Philo and I ſhould perhaps-have 

* C5 7 better. 
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better ſucceſs in converting Eraſtus from pie. 
ti ſin to Worldlineſs, than he in converting us 
from Worldlineſs to Pietiſm. He was be- 
ginning to wiſh Succeſs to our Enterprize, 
but his Prudence made him ſtop fhort. 
He was ſenſible fuch a Wiſh was neither 
ſuitable to his Rank nor Gravity; ſo that he 
only advis'd me to be on my guard againſt 
ſo dangerous a Friend. 
© Philo. Whither are you going in ſuch 
haſte, Eraſtus? © 

Eraſtus. I am leaving you as faſt as poſſible, - 
that I may neither ſeduce nor be ſeduced. 

Crito. Dear Eraſtus, be not ſo unlucky. 
You muſt own you do not much fear us; it 
wou'd be our buſineſs to fly. I am appre- 
henſive you have gone farther with us, than 
we can go with you ; but I know not what 
to make of you, and have reaſon to ſuſpect 
you carry ſome magical Charm about you; 
for the more I propoſe to avoid you, the more 
impatient I am to meet you again. 

Eraſtus. At that rate, I muſt be a piece of 
a Sorcerer; Crito diſcovers a Quality in me, 
with which I was entirely unacquainted. But 
tet us not ſpeak too loud ; if ſome good Wo- 
man ſhould over-hear us, I ſhould ſoon be 
ſentenced to the Stake. 
« Crito. Are you ſure, Eraſtus, that you are 
not, in ſeveral People's way of thinking, a 
more dangerous Man, than the Sorcerers who 
are burnt ? or, if you pleaſe, were formerly 


burnt; for that Practice 1 is now out _— 
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Philo. Is it allowable, Gries to proceed to 
4 nvectives without Proofs ? You will be 
obliged to make it ap 4 5 preſently, how E. 
raft can pals for ſo dangerous a Man: 
Cirito. I carry the Proofs within me, Philo. 
All theSorcerers together could not have made 
the leaſt of thoſe Impreſſions, which the 
ſiglit of Eraſtus has produced in me. . 
Philo, But are thoſe Impreſſions ſo dan- 
73 1 5 

Crito. Very dangerous, Philo; as they 
tend to make a Man miſtruſt himſelf; 

Eraftus. That indeed is very dangerous z 
ſince in that ſituation a Man will not know 
whom to truſt, But are you in earneſt, 
Philo? Do you really begin to miſtruſt o 
good a Friend as Self? You was ſaying a 
| little while ago, that you made all other 

Friends give place to him; but if Diffidence 
once creeps in there, I will not be anſwerable 
for the Conſequence. 

Philo. Pray, tell me, Crito,wou'd you miſ- 
truſt-a Man, of whoſe Honeſty you are well 
aſur'd? 


Crito, No, certainly. = | 
, Philo. Are you diſhoneſt then, crits, chat 
you begin to miſtruſt yourſelf? 

Crito. You will laugh at me, Philo, if 1 

tell you I find I am not over-ſtock'd with 

Honeſty, | 

Eraſtus. Take care, Crito, you do not 

give us too bad an opinion of yourſelf. Philo 

may be ſcandalized at it. For my part, I 
GS... ſhall 


. Te World Unmaſeed; r, 


dan abray be pleas'd. to ſee you + "RO 
to pals only for what you are, It is an In- 
tr ion to the Philoſophy, of which we 
were talking the other day. 
Pzpilo. Bur tell me, Crito, with whom of 
you dealt. e, ee on Ha oc- 


, 
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manner ? f 
23 iPhelo. 1 did: not take you for fuch a Man. 
till now. PREP 

ro Gott * 1 my yſelf, 8 till 5 came 

. Eraftus, Judge now, 
— ** not ſome reaſon for ſaying 
he might paſs for a dangerous Man, and much 
more ſo than a Sorcerer can beQ. 
Eraſtus. I know not what I can Solo Kid 
0 you, Crito, that could make you doubt 
of your own Honeſty. 

Crito. You have Leid nothing to me. on 
that Subject, Eraſtus. 

Phils. Why chen do you maliciouſly charge 
him with it? 

Eraſtus. Perhaps the magic Virtue, which 
I.uſe, has produced that Effect, DJndependent 

of the Converſation... 

Crito. That is the caſe, Eraſtus; it is. not 
your Arguments that have cured me of the 
good Opinion I entertain'd of myſelf, Had 
you attack d me that Way, 4 mould have had 
an Anſwer ready. It is a ſecret Impreſſion, a 
* which 8 cannot name, from 1. 
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I would hide myſelf ; but its Language is ſo 
true, that it is not in one's. Power. to contrar . 
dict iu, 
Phils. Has this: ſomething diſcoyer'd:- A 
want of Sincerity or Integrity within you? 
Crito. That is what it upbraids me with 
every moment; and I cannot deny the Juſt- 
neſs of its Reproaches. 1 

Philo. If it does you a good Office chat 
way, it is unhappily to the prejudice ns your 
Repoſe. 
| Ert. Moſt We Pbilo; ; and i it is no 
ſmall mortification to me, when I imagine 
myſelf very generous, to find an Intereſt con- 
cealed under.an apparent. Generoſity. This is 
only the fair ſide of me; were I to ſhew you 

ſome others, you. would be very much Aar. 
e 9 8 
Eraſtus. Philo — would; but Ti ima- 
Sine I ſhould not. 

Philo. Why that Diſtinction, Eraſtus 2 
Eraſtus. Becauſe I have diſcover'd in my- 

ſelf a Fund or Principle of Diſguiſe, Double- 
dtcaling, and refined Hypocriſy, which hinder 
my being ſurprized at what I may ſee in an- 
other. You have not forgot, Philo, the 
Picture I drew the other day of the wiſe 
World; it was my own, taken from the O- 
riginal; I let. you ſee plainly enough, that 1 
had not learnt what the wiſe World is at full 
length, till my. own Experience. had i 
me what it is in little. 

Fils. I know not, Eraſtus, whether I ara 


to » take your word for the ill you 7870 of your- 
ſelf. I imagined your Modeſty made me ex- 
aggerate in that manner, having always ſeen 
vou very” dae what 15 Gr mou” wn 
n 

Eraſtus. 1 ſhall take you at your HO, 
Philo Is appearing to the eyes of others, 
very different from what one really 10, Lang 
Hheete or diſguiſed ? 

Philo. Diſguiſed, if J am not miſtaken. : 

Eraſtus. You have ſeen me, you ſay, very 
unlike the Picture I give for my o 

Philo, I ſhall always ſay ſo. 

Eraſtus. Am not I more cipible than ano- 
ther of judging, whether that Picture re- 
ſembles me or not ; eſpecially Wen, it wehe 
ſents me in an ugly Likeneſs? 

Philo, I grant it, Eraſtu s. 
Erastus. Now I declare it is drawn to 4 

Life; therefore, when you ſaw me entirely 

$ unlike 1 it, you ſaw a Man in diſguiſe, | 

| -* Philo. You force me, Eraſtus, to ſubſcribe. 

to a thing which in the main 1 diſown, and 

I cannot believe that .  .'. . 

Eraſtus. Philo is reſted; whnttover comes 
of it, to judge charitably, as the Phraſe is; 
that is, never to believe what any one may 
ſay to his Neighbour's diſadvantage. But, 
methinks, when a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, 
7 word may be taken. 

"Crito. Philo would anſwer, Aut Modeſty 
may induce a Man to ſpeak worſe of himſelf 
| . he really deſerves. 
| Enge 
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Eraſtus. I have no pretenſion to that Mo- 
deſty, which induces a Man to ſpeak worſe 
of himſelf than he deſerves, Crito; I willingly 
leave that to the wiſe World, which it ſuits 
better than me. I am ſo far from it, that 
am perſuaded my real Character always ex- 
ceeds what I can ſay of myſelf in that way. 
Philo. I do not ſee, Eraſtus, why Modeſty 
ſhould ſuit the wiſe World, as you have paint- 
ed !!!.. ONE 

Eraſtus. Yes, Philo; the Modeſty, of 
which we are ſpeaking, ſuits it perfectly well. 
If we take a near view of it, we ſhall ſee it at 
bottom no better than teal Diſſimulation, 

the Art of appearing what one is not; a Va- 

nity much more refined than that which 
prompts a Man to ſpeak well of himſelf; and 
that it proceeds only from Blindneſs, or a 
want of Acquaintance with one's felf. 

Crito. You give a pretty good account. of 

my Lady Modeſty, Eraſtuß. You may run 
the hazard of drawing great numbers on your 
back, by this Liberry: ſo many Authors, 
modeſt in their Prefaces ; ſo many Ladies, ex- 
ceflively modeſt in their Compliments ; ſa 
many Candidates for Places and Employs, 
who know how to ſecure Votes by their 
Modeſty, 3 N 

Eraſtus. What ſay you, Philo? Do not all 
thoſe ſeveral Parts belong to the wiſe World? 
And had not I good reaſon for leaving it in 
poſſeſſion of Modeſty, as an Annex to its 
Domain? N „ 
„ Pbilo. 


* 
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\ Philo. I own, that Modeſty, when taken 
in this ſenſe, entirely belongs to it. But may 
not M odeſty be allowed its good Senſe, as 
well as Pietiſm, and ſuch a one as "might 
make it ſuit good Men? 

Eraſtus. If Modeſty ought to have a good 
Senſe, we mult give it ſome other Name; 
in that ſenſe, I know of none proper for it, 


oo but thoſe of Truth, Sincerity, and Ingenu- 


ouſneſs, in ſhewing one's Deformities, as well 
as Beauties. - This is the Modeſty that ſuits 


good Men, But, after all, as the World has 
entertain*d a quite contrary Idea of it, and as 


in that ſenſe it cannot ſuit. good Men, they 


will willingly quit all Claim to it, in favour 

of the wiſe World, to which they alſo leave 
the Reputation of being modeſt, as an Ap- 
poanage; contenting themſelves with the Re- 
_ ality, without having the Reputation of it. 
 ._ Phils. It is eaſily conceived, that Modeſty, 

taken in the bad Senſe, is artful Vanity, and 
refined Diſſimulation. But I do not fo eaſily 
underſtand what you added, that both pro- 
ceed from Blindneſs, or a want of being Act 
quainted with one's ſelf, _ 

Eraſtus. Pray tell me, Philo, how would 
you call a Man, who ſhould accuſe himſelf 
of Faults, which he thinks he has .not; and 
3575 the good Qualities. which de believes he 

Philo..1 am of opinion he mathe juſtly be 
called a Lyar, if things are to be Citinguilhed 
by weir true Names. | 

Eraſtis, 7 
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Eraſtus. And how would you call a Man 
who ſhould ſpeak in that manner, with a de- 
ſign that his Neighbour ſhould think quite 
the contrary of what he ſays of himſelf ?  - 
_ Philo, A Hypocrite, or I am miſtaken. 


Eraſtus. Should ſuch a Man play this part, 


in order to gain the Reputation 1 Modeſty, 
and thus facilitate his Promotion to ſome Poſt, 
or marry a Fortune, pray what Title would 
you give him? 
Philo.” That of a Cheat, in my opinion. 

Eraſtus. Should any one undertake. to 

ſhew this Man, that - notwithſtanding his 
ſeeming Modeſty, he is at the bottom a Hy- 
pocrite, and a Cheat, how do you think he 

would be received? : i Man 
Crito. Very roughly, Per aps, if our 
e to be us © e | ps 
_ Philo, Without puſhing Matters too far, 
one may judge he would complain he was 
highly injured, and that he bore no Reſem- 
blance to the Picture. 


Eraſtus. That would be a proof that he 


knew not himſelf, but was abſolutely blind as 
to the Reality of his own Diſpoſitions. 
Philo. That admits of no Replr. 

Eraſtus. Well then, Philo, you will not 
| at me again, how a Modeſty that induces a 
Man to ſpeak. worſe of himſelf than he de- 
ſerves, or thinks he deſerves, can be the reſult 
of Blindneſs, or of a want of knowing himſelf. 
Philo. I am entirely of your mind, in that 


Ges — 
as Eraſtus. 
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| Eraftus. Since we are all agreed, let us 
walk to Town; it is very cloudy, and we 
Hour, Nas well waſhed: in a 12 of an 

our. | 


DIALOGUE: vi... 
| CnrTo, PrrLo, and Exasrus. * 


Crito. EF © R E. you came, Eraſtus, 
Philo 1 1 were eur in 
_ wrangling. 

- Philo, Crito is the A gener to- day; he 
began to attack me on a Piece of Raillery of 
yours, as he calls it, about judging charitably. . 
He has maintained, that your Deſign was to 
ridicule the vulgar Opinion, concerning cha- 
ritable Judgments. 

Eraſtus. In ona: 1 had its little in view. 
That Opinion miſleads ſo many, even good 
Men, that it were to be wiſhed, what is true 


in it was diſtinguiſhed from What is falſe. 


Crito. I know ſome, who are extremely 
well - pleaſed with themſelves, for Judging 
<hantably of all the World, and think them- 
ſelves obliged to have a good opinion. of e 
very Man in particular. | 
 Eraftus. At that rate, the caſe will be the 

ſame in regard to Charity as Modeſty ; both 
of them will be grounded on Falſhood: a 
Man muſt be blind, in order to be ts; 3 
and a Diſſembler, in order to be modeſt. A 
fine Notion of — and * 


cin. | 
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Crito. To lock at them in that Point of 
View, nothing appears ſo ridiculous : I very 
much doubt whether the wiſe World, which 
realizes the Idea of them fo well in Practice, 
is able to maintain it in Speculation. Here 
again the fooliſh World has the advantage 
over the wiſe World. If it is neither really 
charitable nor modeſt, at leaſt it makes no 
profeſſion of being ſo: there is leſs Contra- 
riety between what it practiſes, and what it 
profeſſes. 
 * Philo. There is not one Actor in the wiſe 
World, who would adopt the Idea of Charity 
and Modeſty, eſtabliſhed on Falſhood; ay 
would all heartily reject it. 
Eraſtus. I know that, dear Philo, by m 
_ own Experience. Had any Man offer d it 
me in that manner, when I acted a Part there, 
I ſhould certainly have laughed at him. Nor 
is it leſs true, that I was not then either really 
charitable or modeſt, and that I defire how- 
ever to paſs for ſuch. A Suſpicion of the 
contrary would have touched me to the quick. 
What think you, Philo, is not this being a 
' Hypocrite and Diſſembler? You could not 
believe me the other day, when I threw thoſe 
fine Qualities into my Picture; but attributed 
it to my Modeſty, You will now be unde- 
ceived in that Point, and will, no doubt, 
take it for granted, that the Queſtion be- 
. tween us is not concerning Modeſty, but 
2 and Truth. 
| Phils, 


* Philo 1 "a not acting: 4} Eris 
| 1 never in my life heard a Man talk ſo fin- 
cerely. I have met with ſeveral, who rea- 
dily accuſed, themſelves of being haſty and 
_ - paſſionate, or lazy and indolent; but to ſuſ- 
pect them of being void of Charity and Sin- 
cerity, would have vex'd them to the ſoul. 
_ Crite. Might I take the liberty, I ſhould 
ſay I ſuſpect Eraſtus of an amicable Fraud. 
Eraſtus. 1 beg ** will explain yourſelf, 
C; rito. 
Crito. My Suſpicion is this; that when 
| Eraftus | pretend to draw his own Picture, 
he — to draw mine, and ſpare me 
the Confuſion of doing it myſelf. He, with- 


out doubt, obſerved I had a mind to begin; 
without having Courage enough to proceeck; 


and that I miſcarried at the firſt ſtroke, which 


k 1 produced only a confuſed Draught of appa- 


rent Generoſity. If that be the Caſe, I am 
heartily obliged to him for the Favour. 
© Eraſtus, No, dear Crito; I had no 
Thoughts ts of you, when 1 drew my Picture. 
I thought Truth and Juſtice required that 
| Confeſſion from me, as a fort of Reparation 
of my former Diſguiſes. Sooner or later we 
muſt come to this - Reſolution. Truth will 
loſe none of its Rights; what we defraud it 
of in this Life, mult be reſtored in the n 
wirh inexpreſſible Confuſion. | 

Crito. That is an important Truth. 


Eraſtus. By a Senſe of this Truth, we di- 


velt ourſelves of Falſchood, and the Appear- 
ances 


— 
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ces of Reli igion, and dare appear as imper-. 
1 as we really are, and as Truth will one | 
day ſhew us to be. 3, 

ie What you ſaid the other day; E 
raſtus, is certainly true; that, in order to 
know thoroughly what the World is at full 
length, it is ſufficient to know in the fame 
manner what it is in little. 

Eraſtus. I now call to mind whit we war” 
ſaying a few Moments ſince, concerning cha- 
ritable Judgments ; they are made to confiſt 
in judging of others, as we would have them 
judge of us, were we in their place. | 

Philo. Do you think that would be Juſt, 
Eraftus f—” 

Eraſtus. Very juſt, without doubt. One 
Condition only is requiſite in this Caſe; 
which. is, to know whether the Perſon to be 
judged would conſent to be known to the 1 
bottom, and that another ſhould judge off 8 
him only by what he is; or whether, on the > 
contrary, he deſires to be judged ang Fe 
to the prejudice of Truth. 

Crito. Here I muſt do myſelf Juſtice. Till 
chis time, had I been to make the Choice, I f 
ſhould certainly have choſen the latter. I do 4 

not know, Eraſtus, whether you have me 
always in view or not: But you deſcribe me 
very well in the Character laſt mentioned. 

Eraſtus. Without having you in view, 
Crito, I may often hit on your Character, by 
reaſon of the Conformity of my own Expe- 
rience e with yours, 


Philo. 


Philo. Cru the 3 us, Era us 
Let us know what you drive at. . 

Eraſtus. I ſay, that if the Maxim of judg- 

ing others as we would be judged, is juſt and 

equitable, it ought to be — by ſuch as 
are quſt and equitable, What ſay you n. 
A 

1 I think that, as you ſay, in 6. 6h 
to judge equitably, «-Dan>thould bara 
ble 5 : 

Eraſtus. Do you think a Man of Equity, 
if he was blind, for example, would oe 
others to judge he has fine Eyes? 

p = hy That would be a . Taney in- 
ee 

. Eraſtus. But how n who are blind 

in regard to Religion and themſelves, would 

paſs for clear-ſighted Perſonse 

Crito. There is no need of going farther 
than me, to find one of this kind. 

Eraſtus. The advantage you have over 
them, Crito, is, that Foe" know. yourſelf i in 
that point. 

Pjdbilo. Crito will tire out my Patience with 
his Practice of interrupting.” I would fain 
hear Eraſtus's Concluſions; . - 

. Eraſtus. The Concluſion is, that in order | 
to ſet things in a clearer light, we-ought to 
ſpeak, not of judging charitably, but of 
Judgihg equitably, Not that in reality Cha- 
rity can be contrary to Equity; but it is ſo 
in the vulgar Opinion, which requires a Man 


to blind himſelf, in order to Judge charitably. 
Thilo. 
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 * Philo. That Diſtinction, 1 confeſs, i Is pro- | 
per for ſolving the Difficulty. 

Eraſtus. If I am a Man of Equity, for 
example, I would have others judge of me 
only by what I am, or by what they may 
know of me. For the ſame reaſon, I will 
judge of others only by what _ me or 158 
what I evidently —ç— of. them. : 

Philo. That is equitable. 

Eraſtus. In all doubtful TOY or Cir- 
cumſtances, I will judge only by Probabili- - 
ties or Poſſibilities, wy mupend my Judg- 
ment, without giving myſelf the rrouble of 
juſtifying or condemning. 

Phila. This would be acting en 
and Keoparky out of the danger of being de- 
ceived. 

Crito. To now * to fiend one's 
Judgment is an admirable Secret; but I think 
nothing ſo difficult. 1 5 

Eraſtus. The. Philoſophers pretend to be 
Maſters of it; 1 know not Whether Try real- 
I are or not. 

Crito. I believe, that in en as in che 
things, they know but little of rhemlelyes, - 
I can ſpeak by Experience. 

Phils. Is it not too raſh to Judge of others 
by one's ſelf, Cris? 

Crito. I except ſuch as have taken Philoſo- 
phy by the right end, and enter'd on it with 
the Practice of that Admonition, Know thy-- 
ſelf. Do I wrong thoſe who have not enter'd 
in this manner, when I ſay they know not 
„ | > , themlelves?, 


themſelves? This is juſt as if a Man ſhould 
find fault with mes; for faying on i ps: 


are not White. 
Eraſtus. Methinks the Sm Airs hot 


: enough here to make us Africans: I am for 
ſeeking ſome ſhady Place; and believe we. 

ſhall be better accommodated i in the Houſe, 

than 1920 where elſe. | 


DIA L 0 G U. E VII. 
Enviro, PHILo, and Ex as rus. : 


Philo. E are here very early. I doubt 
Eraſtus is not come before us. 


Crit, Your Doubt will ſoon be removed, 
if that is he whom Iſeeunder that Tree. 
Philo. If it is not Eraſtus, it is one very 

like him; we ſhall ſoon be: farisfied as to 
that point. 

Crito. Methinks, Phils, theſe Walks will 
loſe at leaſt three parts in four of their a , 
when Eraſtus leaves us. 

Philo. Doth he talk of going ? > A ſhall be 
extremely ſorry to part with him, though we 
muſt be reſign d: ſince we cannot keep him. 

Crito. He talks of ſetting out in leſs than 
a Fortnight; I hope we ſhall prevail with 
him to ſtay three Weeks 3 and even that is 
but a ſhort time. 

Philo. Now I ſee him very plainly, It f 1s 
he; he riſes, and is coming towards us. 

Crito. Dear Eraſtus, we muſt own our- 
ſelves very much to blame for TAY yr 


protound Reverie, 
oF 7 us, 
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Eraſtus. 1 may hereafter have time enough 


for my Reveries, but ſhall not always have 
the pleaſure of converlin 4 3 Grits and 
Philo. © 


News, Eraſtus; we were upon your Jour- 


ney; and 1 could not pardon your Thoughts 


of leaving your Friends ſo ion. 1 
Eraſtus. Let us not talk of that, 1 be- 
ſeech you, Pbilo; it is a thing not yet ready 
for execution; we ſhall have an Opportuni 

5 2 en one another ſeveral times DEL 


e Perhaps, Be you 8 to 
give us the ſlip, when we leaſt think of it; 
but we ſhall prevent that, 5 having a watch- 
ful Eye over you. 

Eraftus. Do you Msi -I have another 


Journey to take | before 1 leave you for good 


and all ? 
Crits. I gueſs that Journey i is to the Coun- 


try Seat of N— your Relation. Though it 


were but for a few days, Eraſtus, it would 
be ſo much time ſtolen from us. 


Eraſtus. He would have made me promiſe 


to ſpend eight Days with him, but I engaged 


only for four. Beſides, I believe N 
wind not oppoſe me, if I ſhould invite you 
thither, during my ſtay at his Houſe. | 
Philo. Nor ſhall we oppoſe the Motion, 
Eraſtus ; the Bargain is made, though I am 
05 ſo particularly acquainted with N— as 
rito is. 


1 2 Crito. 


Philo. We we were tiling of a lee a6 in | 


to his Queſtion from. your ou Mouth. 
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Crito. You will not gueſs, Eraſtus, what 
Queſtion I was aſk'd. — about you. 1 


Ge ntleman, to whom I communicated your 


a of, the wiſe World and the fooliſh 


World. He immediately declared himſelf a 
X roof the latter, and in that did him- 
ſelf juſtice. While we were thus employed, 

Parmenas:came in, and deſired to know the 
7 8 of gur Diſcourſe. We told him: 


Alaſs that was proper for him, as Fortu- 
aatus had done. The reſt of the Company, 


however, placed him there; one half quarter 
of, an Hour's Converſation with him was ſuf- | 
ficient. for concluding him an Actor in the 


wiſe World. He took ſome notice of it, and 


- Was uncaly. Being thus embaraſs d, he 


taok 1 it in his head to aſk me to what World 
you belong'd, ſince you would not range 
yourflf in either Claſs. I told him I had 
not yet required you to explain yourſelf on 
that Suhject. No doubt, ſays he, Eraſtus 


places himſelf in. the devout or pious World. 


Not ſo neither, ſaid I; and then gave him 
The . good and bad Senſe of thoſe Terms, 


2D oe World can he belong then? aſked 


my Gentleman, with ſome warmth. Per- 
haps, replied I, ſmiling, he is a Man of the 
other World. In fine, to put an end to the 
"Diſpute, I promiſed I would get an Anſwer 


2 _ 


in company with Fortunatus, a young | 


ſtruck dumb; but could not ſtep into 


1 
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Eraſus. The Title of a Man of the other 
World is too for one, who, like mes is 


Mill much attached to this. 


Crito. To what World: dual 1 ſay you be- 
long then, dear Eraſtus ? ' 
Eraſtus. I am a Man lately eſcaped from 


the wiſe World, and who endeavours to keep 
at a diſtance from it, in order to make my. 


way to the ſincere World. 
Philo. How, Eraſtus] have you not long 
been 1 in the Claſs of ſincere Men? 
Eraſtus. That is what I aim at, dear 
Philo; and that is the Tendency of all the 
Leſſohs I receive from the Maſter, whom 
we ſpoke of. But I muſt tell you, he gives 
me Ideas of Sincerity very different from 
thoſe I once entertain? d of it. I ſhould have 
imagined myſelf a Phenix in point of Since- 
rity, had I always ſpoken exactly what I 
thought, without Diminution or Exaggera- 
tion. This would have been a conſiderable 
Point gained ; but entire Sincerity goes much 
farther, It 1 is not confined to acting ſincere- 
ly with one's Neighbour ; its chief Tendency _ 
is to make us deal ſo with ourſelves. - 
Philo. How much were it to be wiſhed we 
could meet with great Numbers truly ſin- 


cere in the firſt reſpect! Are not you too 


hard to pleaſe, Eraſtus, in not being ſatiſ- 
hed with that, but aſpiring at ſomething 
more? For my part, I confeſs ingenuouſly, 
I haye no clear Idea of what you call dealing 
lincerely with one's ſelf. 

2 
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. Crits. I own, Philo,.I do conceive 8 
Adea of it; but it is from my Experience of 
the contrary. 1 catch myſelf every Moment; 
And it is what I the other day call'd not act. 

ing honeſtly with one's ſelf. 

: Eraſtus. Nothing 1 is more hard todefine than | 
Sincerity with one's ſelf ; it muſt be learnt 
by Experience. It is ſo nice a Point, that 

without a very tender Conſcience; it is im- 
Poſſible: to explain it. - Conſcience becomes 
tender in proportion as it is obey' d: The 
more we liſten to it, the more diſtinctly it 
ſpeaks. It is invariably on the ſide of Truth, 
:and diſcovers a Falſhood in us, of which we 
ſhould. never have thought ourſelves capable; 
but all-this is not done without our full Conſent. 
Crito. I perceive I do not deal ſincerely 

With myſelf, for example, when I have a 

glimpſe of ſome Truth, that condemns me, 

-and would carry me farther than Iam willing 
to go; I very well know how to turn my 
Eyes from it, and ſet my Mind at caſe by 
ao; e e that juſtify my Conduct. 
Eraſtus. Have you but lately diſcovered in 
yourſelf an Averſion to Truth, Crito ? 
+ » Crito. Not till your Arrival, Eraſtus. 
- Eraſtus. Was you in a more happy Situa- 
tion in that reſpect before? 
Cirito. I cannot tell, Eraſtus. But the truth 
is, I did not diſcover in myſelf any Falſhood, 
or Oppoſition to Truth. I did not even 
imagine I reſiſted it; and ſhould any one 
have charged me with ſo doing, he would 
; | have 
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have touched me to the quick. Now I want 
no Accuſer in that Particular but myſelf. 

Eraſtus. I ſhould think, Crito, that your 
Experience of reſiſting Truth, is a t that 
it makes ſome progreſs in you. 

Criio. How can that be, Ares 7 Doth 
not ſuch à reſiſtance oppoſe the progreſs 
Truth might make? ] do not underſtand 
you, unleſs you explain yourſelf better. 

Eraſtus. It is true, did Truth meet with 
no Oppoſition in the Heart, it would make 
a much quicker Progreſs. I ſpoke thus by 
way of Compariſon with your former Diſpo- 
fition ; and my Meaning was, that when you 
perceived no reſiſtance within you in regard to 
Truth, it was Proof that you was not vigo- 
rouſly attack d by it; and that you had, 
perhaps, gone” ſo many Barriers: between it 
and yourſelf, chat it could be heard only at a 
great diſtance: - 0 7 

Crito. Now e you, 22 
You let me ſee that thoſe, who imagine they- 
make no reſiſtance to Truth, are at the great- 
eſt diſtance from it, or diretly- turn . 

backs on it. Tt 

Philo. It muſt be ee that Conſcience! iS 
but little known in the World, though n 
one pretends to have one. 

Crito. Nothing is ſo much talk*d of. A 
Man without Conſcience, or who ſhould paſs 
for ſuch, would be deteſted by all Mankind, 
whatever: other "rages he men be 
| * poſſeſs d of. | 1 543 
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Conſcience; but aſk each Man in in particular, 
of what ſervice it is to him, and what uſe he 
makes of it, and he will be puzzled for an 
Anſwer. Is not the Reply we find in one of 
Du's Fables, applicable on this Occaſion? 

He is ſpeaking of a Man, who hid a Treaſure 
in the Earth, without making any other Uſe 
of it; upon which, another ſays to him, put 
2 Stone 1 in its room, it will be full as valua- 
ble to you. 5 

Crito. Among hen we call honeſt Men, 
there are ſeveral; who, wou'd they but ſpeak 
the Truth, might ſay they 2 no more 
uſe of their Conſcience, than if they had 


none. 
Eraſtus. In that point, they religiouſly ob- 
— St. Paul's Advice. concernin 8 Riches, 


and all Things of this World. 


Philo. But yet are there not ſeveral, whoſe 
Conſcience prevents their falling into great 
Diſorders? 
Eraſtus. There are indeed great Numbers, 
who forbear giving into groſs Diſorders but 
it is a queſtion, whether that Effect 1s always 
produc'd by Conſcience. Self- Love is a very 
perſuaſive Caſuift ; eſpecially when it has to 
do with honeſt Men, it has good Reafons to 
offer them, with which they are eaſily fatiſ- 


fied. It ſhews them the damage they wou'd | 


do themſelves in the World, the Contempt 
into which they wou'd fall, if they indulged 


_— ſuch Exceſſes, a as are fit only” 
5 or 
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for the Dregs of the People: Theſe” are 

weighty Reaſons, to which they are obliged 
90 yield. Beſides, this good Caſuiſt is com- 
plaiſant: he permits his Devotees to make 
themſelves amends for the Pleaſures, which 
he prohibits, with others incomparably more 
refined and engaging, 

Crito. I find there is not much difference 
between Self-Love's Devotees, and the Act- 
ors of the wiſe World. May it not be fad 
that among ſuch People, Conſcience has 
fewer Voices in the Chapter, than it has a- 
mong the Actors of the fooliſh Word? 

Eratus. You have hit the Nail on che 

head, Crito; and it is no hard matter to 
| gueſs the Reaſon. Self. Love, which go: 
verns them both, is in the wife World a grave 
and rational Caſuiſt, that” perſuades with 
weighty Reaſons; whereas in the foolfh 
World, it is an extravagant, paſſionate and 
unreſerved Counſellor ;; who may make what 
noiſe he pleaſes to hinder Conſcience from 
being heard, the leaſt of its Motions is al- 
ways conſider'd as 4 Teſtimony, of Fruth; 
if it is not follow'd or obey*d, it is at leaſt 
feared and reſpected; Men have no Reaſons 
to offer againſt it. The Counfellor i in que- 

ſtion is not ſo well provided this way. In the 
wiſe World the Caſe is different. H Con- 
ſcience attempts to ſpeak, as its Language is 
very ſimple and conciſe, and its Deciſions are 
moſt commonly given as quick as Lighten- 
ing, it has ſoon rd t it has to fay. 
| D 4 Then 


_ 
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Then in ſteps the Caſuiſt, with a croud of 
demonſtrative Reaſons againſt what Con- 
ſcience has pronounced; while it leaves him 
in ſole poſſeſſion of the Argument, and lets 
him talk. as long as he pleaſes. Thence it is 
concluded, that it owns itſelf conquer*d, and 
that it is a fine thing to have to do with able 


and ſkilful People. 


Crito. Dear Eraſtus, you have given a 
deſcription of what has paſſed within me ten 
thouſand times. 

Pbilo. 1 find Crito becomes more ind 


every day, in the Philofophy we were lately 


talking of; we ſhall ſoon be able to call him 
a Man eſcaped from the wiſe World, It is 
Plain he is in no good humour with it, and 
falls on it at every turn. 

Cito. You will inſpire me with Emula- 
tion, Philo ; I would fain prove your Words 
true. I am ſenſible, however, that there is 


_ © wide difference between knowing the wiſe 


World for what it is, and really l one's 
eſcape from it. | 
Eraſtus. You will always be more. Wie 
more ſenſible of that, Crito. But do we not 


forget ourſelves? I believe it is time to re- 
tire; and I fear I have already made a F riend 


wait, with whom J am to dine. 
_.. Crito. Shall we not ſee you again, Eraſtus 
before you go into the Country? 

Eraſtus. I believe not, Crito, for 1 muſt 


8 to-morrow. morning. But I depend on 
cel 


ng. you in the — and expect you 


LETTER I 12 


From CRITO 70 ERASTUS. 


T is not my fault, dear Eraftus, that 1 
have not been ſo good as my Word. «I. 
deſign'd to have ſeen you yeſterday with Pbi- 
Jo; but was detain'd in Town by ſome un- 
lucky Accidents, which it wou'd be tireſome 
to relate. I wou'd have engaged him to 80 
alone; but he choſe rather to ſtay for me. 
To conſole ourſelves under this delay, we 
walk' d towards the Evening in our uſual 
Place of Rendezvous. I will not let you 
know how melancholy it appear'd without 
| you, I had better tell you we ſtood in great 
need of ſuch a Friend as Eraſtus, to ſet us 
right, We fell into a diſpute, which was 
occafion'd by the Subj e& of our laſt Conver- 
ſation. 

The Queſtion turn'd on the Language of 

_ Conſcience, and the manner in which you 
told us it expreſſes itſelf, in Flaſhes as quick 
as Lightening. Philo wou'd not allow this 
Language to be always that of Truth. He 
maintain'd that the Deciſions of Conſcience 
ought to be examin'd and corrected by Rea- 


ſoning. He grounded what he ſaid on that 


univerſally receiv'd Maxim, That every Man 
ig obliged to enlighten his Conſcience, To 
which he added, the Difficulties uſually ſtarted 
on this Article; that Pagans, Mahometans, 
and en Chriſtians, believe they obey 
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repents of giving his Conſent. I ſhall ſpare 


their Conſcience. in the falſe Worſhip they 


give the Deity: That even the moſt merci- 
leſs Perſecutors pretend their Conſcience juſti- 
fies them in their Cruelties: In ſhort, that 


we ſee good Men, and Perſons of Senſe at the 


fame time, giving into all ſorts of Puerilities, 
and becoming Fanatics, when they blindly 


give themſelves up to all they imagine Con- 


clence requires at their hands. 72 

It wou'd be tedious to tell you what Reply 
T made : thus much is certain, I did not ac- 
quit myſelf well of the Taſk, and Philo went 

way delighted with his Advantage over me. 
8 d him that he ſhould not come off 
ſo well another time; that I wou'd fend you 


an Account of our Diſpute, and engage you 


to anſwer for me. He ſeem'd to conſent rea- 
dily to the Propoſal : I am now as good as 
my Word; he is in my Room while I am 
writing; and I ſhall let him ſee my Letter, 


that he may judge, whether my Charge a- 


inſt him is juſt or not. He may look as 
as he pleaſes ; but I am aſſur'd he already 


myſelf the trouble of concluding with an 7 
am, &c. and you that of reading it. I deſire 
you will do the ſame, and believe it will be 
not leſs to your mind than to mine, 


— 


L.E T. : 
a < I 
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. E T T E R 2 
From En asr Us in the Country 70 Carre. 


Do 5 you think it fair, dear Grito, to en- 


ſent? At your rate of talking, one would 
imagine me a Divine, and oblig'd to anſwer 
all Objections that can be brought e a 
particular Syſtem. 

By your leave, I do not take that to be my 
caſe; for, beſides that I am no Divine, I = 
not poſitively embrace any Syſtem, ſo as to 
ſet up for defending it. You will tell me, 


perhaps, that I adopt the Syſtem of Con- 


ſcience ; I do indeed adopt it, if it may be 
allow'd that Title. But there is a great deal 
of difference between reliſhing a Truth one's 
ſelf, and engaging to maintain it againſt all 
| poſſible Attacks. 

Philo may remember that when be aſk'd 
me, in one of our firſt Converſations, for'a 
Definition of Conſcience, I anſwer d kimy that 
I had not ſkill enough for that; that I left 
the taſk for the Divines; and that for my 
part I could ſay nothing of it, bur what] had 
learnt by Experience. 

The Objections drawn up in your Letter 
againſt = way of Conſcience are not new. to 
me, 4 — for a long time form'd a ter- 
rible Notion of the Rocks on which that way 
might caſt me; at preſent 1 cannot ſufficient- 
D 6 : ly 
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gage one's Friends without their Con- 


* 


ly admire the Contradiction J obſerve in the 
Language of the generality of Mankind ; 
eſpecially in the Claſs of the wiſe World, 
where Men profeſs to ſet a great value on 

Conſcience, to have a ſupreme Contempt for 
a Man who has none, or wilfully acts againſt 
ts Dictates; and wou'd © conſider him 'as a 
Perſon void of Honeſty and Sincerity. Who 
cou'd depend on him in any thing? By this 
Idea, of which every one makes profeſſion, 


Men pay homage to Conſcience, attribute to 


it what is moſt excellent and valuable among 
Mankind, and own that without it, nothing 
wou' d be valuable or excellent. 
On the other hand, the worſt of Vices are 
aſcribed to it, ſuch as Idolatry, Superſtition, 


a” Fanaticiſm, and the Spirit of Perſecution. 


Thus it is ſoon degraded from - its former 
Rank ; on this foot it muſt be upright and falſe 
at the ſame time ; the Source of the greateſt 
Good, and the Source of the greateſt Evil; 
in a word, {ſweet and bitter Waters muſt flow 
from the fame Spring. 0: a RE 

- *'F heartily with, my dear Friend Crito, and 
_ thoſe, whoſe Caule he pleads, wou'd teach me 
how to reconcile two things fo directly oppo- 
fite. In the mean time, I ſhall decline writ- 
ing on a Subject which ſeems to me too ſe- 
rious for the Country, at leaſt if it muſt be 
handled gravely, as Philo and Crito propoſe. 
Tou fee, my dear Friend, you are mif- 
taken in the Choice of your Man for ſetting 
you right. Beſide that I am but a poer 

. — Writer, 


—_ 
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Writer, the Country invites me rather to 
think than write. Vou expect, perhaps, that 
I ſhould communicate my Reveries to you, 
and tell you how I paſs my time here; but 
not a word of that, except you come and 
ſhare the Pleaſure with me. Beſides, to tell 
you the truth, I ſhould think half an hour ill 
employ' d in giving you the Particulars. A 
Company of little Muſicians perch'd on the- 

top of the Trees, have waited for me this 
quarter of an hour; they love to ſing in the 
Cool of the Day, we hear but little of them 
when the Sun ſhines hot. Judge now, dear 
Crito, if I can ſtay in the Houſe, and ſpend: 
one Moment in writing. W 


L E TT RN N 
From CRI TO % ERAS TUS. _ 


Perceive, dear Eraſtus, that I muſt ſur- 
mount all imaginable Difficulties to come 

to you; without that, the Quarrel between 
Philo and me, cannot be ended. You. de- 
fign'd to mortify me by not ſending. a direct 
Anſwer to Philo's Objections, as I took upon 
me to promiſe you wou'd. My Diſappoint- 
ment has prov'd no ſmall Comfort to him. 
He expected to be ſoundly paid off: the 
bare ſhortneſs of your. Letter: reviv'd him, 
before he knew the Contents of it. I: obs 
ſerved, however, that he was gravelid: at 
two. or three Paſſages. 1 


= 
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He made a point of Honour of adopting” 
all that can be offer*d in favour of Conſcience, 
and knew not how to reconcile it with what 
he had advanc'd to its diſadvantage. - In 
ſhort, he was forc'd to own he had made 
ſuch Objections, with a view of ſpeaking the | 
Language of ſeveral People, and giving you 
an opportunity of anſwering it, rather than 
with deſign of exprefling his own Ideas. I 
perceived that, if there was ſome Truth in. 
what he ſaid; it was at the ſame time a ſort 
of Evaſion. I let him know as much, which 
was not very agreeable to him. You ſee 
then, dear Eraſtus, that our difference will 
ſtill ſubſiſt, till you reconcile us. In fine, 
we are reſolv'd to ſee you to-morrow, and 
perhaps early enough in the Morning to hear 
1 little Muſicians. It is to be hoped that 

Iarmony will have ſome effect on our Minds, 
and in ſome meaſure diſpoſe us to ſing the 


EA r. T N . 
From ERAsTus 70 CRI To. 


Was not a little vexed, when I wak'd this 

Morning, and heard it rain violently. 
Did not you ſympathize with me, dear Grito ? 
I was willing to flatter myſelf for above an 
Hour that the Rain would give over, and 


that I might yet enjoy the Company of my 
Friends. But it has begun again, and I mult 
Joſe all hopes for to-day at leaſt ; for I depend 

on 
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on its allowing us ſome quarter to-morrow, 
and hope I ſhall ſee you here very early. In the 
mean while, I muſt be reſign*d to be a Pri- 
ſoner all day; whieh is no ſmall mortification 
to me. I ſhould make but a bad figure in 
the Country, were J obliged to keep my 
Room; and in that particular, 1 muſt confeſs 
I am a poor Philoſopher. 
I have been reading over your two Letters. 
The Diverſions of the Place, and the Objects 
with which it preſents me, had made me for- 
get the Subject of the firſt. That is not” the 
caſe at preſent, The Turns I have taken in 
my Chamber, are ſo far from defacing Philo's 
Odjections about Conſcience out of my Mind, 
that they preſent them freſher to my Memory; 
and I have been fo importun'd by them, that 


I have taken up my Pen, to write what oc- 


curs to me, and clear "wy hands of the Sub- 
a 
The Difficulties in queſtion, at firſt ap- 

peared to me very conſiderable, and Wald 
more ſo on the Receipt of your Letter. I 
know not but the Cloudineſs of the Weather 
has helped to diffuſe ſome Obſcurity on my 
Ideas; but I ſee Things very confuſedly, and 
what the other day ſeem'd very eaſily demo- 
1 appeared to me like a Mountain to- 


4 really thought chat ſuch as had com 
ted the greateſt Errors in point of Religion, 
make uſe of the pretext of Conſcience, and 


value themſelves on obeying its Motions. 
Whag 


64 De World Unnafecd; , 
What i is Conſcience them? ſaid I; ci my- 
felf. Doth it ſtand in need of being enlighten'd 
and corrected, as Philo ſuppoſes; according to 
the univerſally receiv d Maxim? 
By what Rule muſt it be corrected? To. do 
this. we muſt find a. Rule infallibly right, and 
incapable of varying; if we are not provided 
with ſuch a Rule, we muſt ſtill have recourſe 
to another more right and invariable for cor- 
recting this; and ſo on ad inſinitum, till we 
meet with the infallible Rule, or the Rule of 

Rules, by; which all is to be corrected. 

40 69 then ſhall. we find this invariable 

Rule? Shall it be Reaſoning, as ſo many 
maintain? But is there any neceſlity of prov- 
ing that nothing in the World is fo variable 
as Reaſoning? Why muſt one way of Rea- 
ſoning be rectified by another, that by a third, 
and ſo on ad inſinitum, without our ever com- 
ing to one, that will not admit of Correc- 
tion? Why, among a thouſand Perſons who 
underſtand Reaſoning, do we not find four 
who entirely agree? 

Every one charges his Antagonilt's Reaſon- 
ing with falſity ; if Reaſoning ought to ſerve 

for the Rule, there muſt be, in this multitude 

of oppoſite Realonings, an: Infinity. of falſe 

Rules, which do not deſerve that Appellation, 
becauſe a Rule is a Rule only as it is one and 

Fignt. 

be < then is 8 irariable Rule? faid * 

to myſelf. Is it Conſcience? But is not that 


tions 


accus'd of being, ſubject. to ſtill more Varia- 


8 
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tions than Reaſoning. ? Do not the different 
Sects or Religions, in which every Man thinks 
he has Conſcience on his fide, give us room 
to judge that it doth not every where ſpeak 
the ſame Language? 

Here now are Variations on all files Is 
there no certainty for Man, and muſt he ne- 
ceſſarily fall into Falſhood, even while he is 
obeying his Conſcience ? At that rate, no Man 
would be culpable, or have any occaſion to 
reproach himſelf with a Crime. Diſobedience 
to Conſcience wou'd be a thing indifferent, 
as it wou*d not be a ſafer Guide than Reaſon- 
ing. If Conſcience is not better qualified for 
commanding Reſpect than Reaſoning, if the 
former has no Superiority over the latter, of 
what uſe will it be? Shall it be its Buſineſs to 
go hand in hand with Reaſoning, and com- 
mand with equal Authority ? Here is a Con- 
flict of Juriſdiction ; if the Orders of one are 
contrary to thoſe of the other, and their Au- 
thority equal, which muſt be obey d, and who | 
ſhall judge? F 

But, by way of expedient, Conſcience ſhall 
have the pre-eminence, and ſpeak firſt. Rea- 
ſoning will then ſter in to examine and rectify 
her Deciſions ; that! is, Conſcience. will have 
the Pre-eminence in Name, and Reaſoning in. 
Reality. Conſcience will be in the condition 
of a Prince ducing his Minority, who bears 
the Title of Sovereignty, while in what re- 
cards the Government of the State, he is 


conſider'd as a Cipher, and all the Subjects 
know 
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know the Regent governs, and not the 

Prince. What will be the conſequence of 

this? Reaſoning will not only be above Con- 

ſcience, but will rule alone, becauſe no Order 

given by Conſcience can paſs, without being; 
examined and corrected by Reaſon. / 

Thus Conſcience becomes uſeleſs in the 


World, ſince Men have found out the Art of 


aſſigning it a Governour. It muſt have re- 
lapſed into a State of Infancy, and given 
Proofs of Weakneſs, before Men can go this 
length. But have they a full right to conſi- 
der it always, as weak: both in themſelves and 
others? In this laſt reſpect, there are a hun- 
dred Caſes in which they wou'd be very much 
diſpleaſed it ſhould paſs for ſuch, Is any Af- 
fair of Intereſt in queſtion, where they find 
themſelves injured, the Governour, or Rea- 
ſoning may take what pains he pleaſes to 
make the contrary appear; he will {till be 
hable to exception : Men will appeal to the. 
definitive Judgment of Conſcience, without 
allowing the Governour any Redreſs. They 
are willing Conſcience ſhould judge alone in 
him who injures another ; and are convinced 
. that if he liſtens to it, he will be condemn'd 
without being able to gain a ſecond Hearing. 
Why do we gueſs ſo exactly what will be 
the Deciſions of Conſcience in another ? Why 
do we appeal to that of an Enemy, how un- 
juſt ſoever he may be, with an abſolute Aſ- 
ſurance that it will condemn him if he liſtens 
to it? Were the Conſcience of a Perſon 5 
acts 
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acts thus in his own power, were he Maſter 

of it, as he is of Reaſoning, would it give 
Judgment againſt him? Wou'd he not oblige 

it to 1 as he pleaſed? 8 
In this reſpect, Conſcience ceaſes to be wealæ 
in the Judgment of all Mankind. They not 
only ſet it above Reaſoning, but are deſirous 
that all Men ſhould conſult it alone in regard 
to their way of acting with them, particularly 
where Intereſt is concern' d. Here they grow 
diffident of the moſt ſpecious Reaſonings; 
and charge them with being falſe and deceit- 
ful. They declare that they appeal to every 
Man's own Conſcience; and are 151 to ſub- 
mit to its Judgment, 

This is a proof that Men reſpect Conkiches 
in general, though they ſet no value on- it in 
particular. They are ſenſible hat advantage 
they can malæe of that of 6thers;-but fit down 
contented with not knowing to what purpoſe: 
they have one of their own. On the other 
hand, every one will do his beſt to make an 
advantage of his Neighbour's Conſcience in 
what ſuits his own Conveniiency: This is the 
way to hinder it from being entirely uſeleſs 5 
this is a ſtroke of Art. | 

But do we not find this ſame Art mary 
in regard to ourſelves? Are there not certain 
Times and Cireumſtances, in which Con- 
ſcience exerts its Authority over Reaſoni ing, 
and obliges it to be: ſilent? Danger of Ship 
wreck, for example, or the view of approach- 
ing 8 are ſufficient to convince us _— 

2 tne 
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the Teſtimony. of Conſcience; cannot be re- 
form' d by Reaſon, how refined ſoever it may 


be ſuppoſed; and that it dares not attempt to 


diſprove Conſcience in what it pronounces, 
when awaken'd by the approach of Eternity. 

It muſt be own'd that Conſcience plays 
very different Parts among Men. Some- 
times it ſtands in need of Reformation; at 
others, it acts the Reformer. It always ſpeaks | 
Truth in others, when it condemns them for 
an Injury done us; but may miſtake in us; 
when it pronounces ſome Accuſation againſt 
us, it muſt be rectified by Reaſoning. Here 
now are very contrary. Parts. 

But is it, properly ſpeaking, Conſcience 
that plays them, and not rather Men who 
play them in what regards Conſcience ? Is not 

Light invariably the ſame, though it produces 
| FORgrary Bert, as the Bye is well or ill 
ſed? . -- 

If the Eye happens to be afflicted with a 
Cataract, do Men ſay Light muſt be cleared, 
that the Eye may ſee? Is it not immediately 
thought, the Eye muſt be rectified, as con- 

ring all the Obllngen: to the Refraction of 
ight 

Theſe, dear Cr; to, are bun of the look: Re- 
veries, which the reading of your Letters, and 
a Walk in my Chamber, have produced, If 
they afford you any Entertainment, you muſt 
thank the Rain, and my Mortification at be- 
ing confin'd while in the Country; I ſhould 


not otherwiſe have. been able to come to a 
| reſolution 


— 
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reſolution of committing them to writing. 
J could ſay a great deal more on the Subject; 
but ſhall take care not to ſend you my 


Thoughts. You muſt come yourſelf, if you | 


deſire to have my Reveries more at large. 
An excellent Inducement for Friends to take 
Was ·-Aq«˙⁰ DO 
Our dear Friend Philo will fee in the mean 
time what weight ought to be allowed that 
Maxim, which he ſays is univerſally received, 
pat Conſcience ſtands in need of being en- 
igbtened, and that its Deciſions ought to be 
examined and corrected by Reaſoning. 
Good - night, my dear Friend. As the 
Weather begins to clear up, I hope I ſhall 
be a good Aſtronomer, and that it will be 
fair to-morrow, I wiſh I may have as good 
ſkill in Aſtrology, when I foretel that I ſhall 
| ſee you here. It will be your fault if I do 
not paſs for ſuch, and receive the addition of 
that Title to the Character of Magician, 
which you have already beſtowed on me. 


LETTER III. 
From CR IT O 70 ERAST us. 
4 OU ſhall not ſet up for an Aſtrologer, 


dear Eraſtus, ſince it has not been in our 


Power to ſee you to-day, though our Incli- 


nation was good. As for the Character of 
Magician, Philo ſays there is no diſputing it 
with you, ſince your Letter of yeſterday. 
He maintains, there muſt be ſome Magic in 

your 


. 
— —— 
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your way of thinking; otherwiſe you could 
never have overthrown the univerſally re- 
ceived Maxim as you do. Wich this Perſua- 
ſion he endeavours to conſole himſelf under 
his being worſted, as I had told him he muſt 
expect. However, he till pretends to look 
big on your not having gone through with 
the Difficulties he had propoſed to you. But 
I foreſee he will be entirely routed. If no- 

ching but a rainy Day was neceſſary for giv- 
ing me that Pleaſure, (without offence) I could 
with for it with all my heart. Lam too much 
obliged to the Weather yeſterday, not to 
prefer my own Satisfaction in that Point to 
yours. You ſee, Eraſtus, that Diſintereſted- 
neſs gains ground in me. If that is not my 
caſe, you will, at leaſt, be ſomewhat pleaſed 
with me for appearing ſuch as J am, 3 
to your favourite Maxim. 


LE R UI. 
From ER ASTUS fo CRIT0O. 


Perceive, dear Crito, you are endeavour- 

ing to put me in a paſſion in good earneſt. 
You are loading me with Affronts, by being 
worſe than your Word, and wiſhing me a 
hearty Rain, and that in ſuch a manner, that 
it may fall opportunely. You muſt be a 
good Aſtrologer yourlelf, ſince your Wiſhes 
prove ſo many Predictions ; and I am thus 
reduced to the Neceſſity of writing againſt 


my will, in order to clear my hands of 
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1 had farther to ſay concerning my Reverzes. 
Judge now if leſs Provocation than this would 
not be ſufficient to wear out my Patience. 
But I will not give a looſe to Paſſion at pre- 
ſent, I reſerve myſelf fer our next Meeting 3 
you would come off too eaſily in a Letter. 

In order to proceed to the Sequel of my 
Reveries, it might be neceſſary to repeat the 
Subſtance of what I ſaid in my laſt. The 
following, if I miſtake not, is the Concluſion 
to be drawn from it: 7% 4.00 

That ſince all Men acknowledge Conſcience 
invariable, in the Caſes which we have ſpeci- 
fied; ſince they reſpect it in others as a di- 
vine Teſtimony, when it no ways claſhes with 
their Paſſions, and miſtruſt it either in them- 
ſelves, or others only, when it attacks them 
in thoſe Paſſions, or their Prejudices, it muſt 
be really invariable in it ſelf; and the Varia- 
tions aſcribed to it, proceed not from it, but 
from ſome foreign Cauſe, with which it has 
no Connection. This is explain'd by the 
Compariſofi of Light, which is in itſelf in- 
variable, though different in its Effects on 
the Subjects expoſed to it. 

If we muſt give a good Senſe to the uni- 
verſally received Maxim, inſtead of ſaying, 
Conſcience ought to be enligbten a, it ſhould be 
ſaid, That we ought to allow Conſcience to en- 
lighten us, by endeavouring the Removal of all 
Obſtacles in its way. E 


In this ſenſe, Conſcience would no longer 
be charged with the Contraricties, which ap- 


* pear 
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pear in the different Sects that fill the World; 
ſince thoſe very Contrarieties are the reſult of 
the Obſtacles which each Man forms within 
himſelf, to the ſimple Lights of CIO 
and the Impreſſions af Truth, 
Here a new Objection may be ſtarted If 
_ Conſcience is in all Men a divine Teſtimony, 
it is endowed with the Infallibility attributed 
to the Church, Sc. If it is infallible, thoſe 
who liſten to it, and obey it, muſt become ſo 
too. We do not ſee this to be the caſe. 

Perſons the moſt docil in following what their 


— 


Conſcience requires of them, are not ſecure 
from Error; we even find among them ſuch 
Contrarieties and Difference of Sentiments, as 
ſem to be ſo many Proofs, that their Guide 
is neither infallible, nor invariably the ſame. | 
This Difficulty is the ſame, in the main, 
with that which relates to the Multitude of 
Sects, and the Contrarieties ſubſiſting among 
them. Conſcience is not concerned here; on 
the contrary, Confuſion has been ſucceſsfully 
- introduced into the World, becauſe Conſcience 
has not been ſufficiently 1 received and obeyed. 
As to Perſons who are docil in following 
what they believe Conſcience requires of them, 
they are not indeed ſecure from Error, or 
Miſtakes in point of Opinion, or ſpeculative 
Ideas; becauſe Conſcience doth not begin to 
work in Man on Ideas or Opinions. As 
ſound Ideas cannot make him eſſentially good, 
erroneous Ideas cannot render him eſſentially 
bad. What then is the firſt and chief _ p 
0 


pt ' 
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of Conſcience 7 To labour to make Man up- 
night in relation to Truth and himſelf: from 
W which Uprightneſs toward his Neighbour ne- 
ceſſarily reſults. | 
In order to bring him to this U pri chtneſs, 
Conſcience begins with ſhewing hich the Fa 7 | 
within him, not in Ideas, but in the WI 
1 Influence of the Will over Man, is of a 
different nature from that of Ideas. 
The Will alone is ſufficient for leading him- 
to every thing moſt divine, when it is upright ; 
as well as to whatever is moſt diabolical, 
when it is void of Uprightneſs. When Con- 
ſcience labours to rectify the Will, rather than 
Ideas, it doth not thereby leave Man a Prey 
to Error and Seduction; on the contrary, it, 
by this means, conducts him! into the Path of 
Truth. 
In proportion as the Will 80 upright, 
it enters into an Equilibrium, which diveſts 
the Mind of the Prejudices that obſcured it, 
and were ſo many Obſtacles to the Impreſ- 
ſions of Truth. This Zquilibrium is not ac- 
quired in a few days; it is formed im 
tibly, in proportion to the Progreſs of the 
Will in Uprightneſs; and the Will becomes 
upright only in as much as it performs all 
that Conſcience may require of it. : 
Obedience to Conſcience, therefore, is the 
true Key of Knowledge, it is the Introduc- 
tion to all Truth. If this Key is in every 
Man's hand, why doth it let ſo few into the 
Path of Truth? It is becauſe they either 
Vous * þ ** know 
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Know not how to uſe it, or will not uſe it. 
; hs would be diſpleaſed at being ſhewn too 
that way; — thus they want the firſt 
Degree of Uprightneſs: for if they would 
e entrance to Truth, they ought not to 
Endeavour to avoid it. 
I believe, dear Crito, I have ſaid enough 
to.clear Conſcience of the falſe Accuſations 
urged againſt it ; but know not how you will 
RE your ill Uſage of me. I will aſk you 
do come no more; Lam too angry with you. 
- Heſides, I fear, that on your Arrival ho” all 
my Fury would vaniſh, and I thould _— 
e good-humoured. - 


DIALOGUE VIII. 


Carro and PHILO meeting ErxasTvs 
in 1 nne 


[ewes I ALL» we repoſe ourſelves in this 
1 charming Walk, Philo? Eraſtus 
may come hither accidentally; his Surprize 
would divert me. 

Phila, We have been nou than our 
Mord ſo often, that it is extremely probable 
| he has: given over all Hopes of ſeeing us. 

— I ſhould have been very ſorry, if we 
had been able to come ſooner, Philo. He 
would not have prevailed with himſelf to 
write down what he calls his Reveries, which 
wou, N . a great Joſs to 98 I 

; now 
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know not whether you was as ſenlible as J. 
of the Force of his two laſt Let ters. 

Philo. I was. ſo ſenſible of Js Tito, chat 
methinks till that time I hebtr had any Idea 
of the Reality of Religion, Conſcience, and 
Uprightneſs. What Eraſtus ſaid on thoſe 
Points in our Walks, had made but very little 
impreſſion on me: his Letters were neceſſary 
for opening my Eyes, and letting me ſee how 
little Uprightneſs I had. The laſt particu- 
larly has affected me very ſtrongly, and con- 
vinced me, that I was deficient in the eſſen- 
tial Point, and was as yet a Stranger to the 
firſt Degree of Uprightneſs, becauſe 1 ſhut 
my Eyes againſt the Truth, 

Crito. You do not imagine, Philo, that I 

am going to congratulate you on the Progreſs 
you are likely to make in the School of E- 
raſtus s Maſter. 
Philo, I very well Aires to be banter'd 
in my turn, dear Crito, after Mas rallied 
you ſo often on that Topic. I put on an Air 
of pleaſantry ; but at the dad was really 
very jealous. I was not a little vexed, when 
I ſaw you hit the Mark on ſeveral occaſions, 
while I ſhot wide, 

Crito. J hear ſomebody ſtir in chat Arbor; 3 
perhaps it is Eraſtus, who is gone to repoſe 
pro mae there, that he may meditate at his 

. | 

Phils. Let us walk that way, without mak- 

ing a noiſe, that he may not ſee us. I hear 
3 E 2 ſomebody 


36. We World Unngfted; or, 
ſomebody ſing? What if it ſhould be he? 
Do you hear what he is ſinging, Crito? 


ith Huſh, let me liſten... Would 
you know the Words ? they are theſe: | n 


A the bright Ruler of the Day 
The ſmalleſt Atoms makes appear ; ; 
So Truth, with one enlight ning Ray, 
Diſcovers what we wruly are. 


Philo. That's for me; one would 90k 
he knows we are here. . + 
© Crito. He knows nothing 2 the matter, 


Pjdilo, as you ſhall ſee by his Surprize. - * 


us ſteal into the Arbor. 
| Crito. Give us that Song once more, E- 
raſtus; we ſhould be glad to learn it. 
Eraftus.. Is this your way of ſurprizing 
Folks, Gentlemen ? You have not allowed 
me time enough to put on my angry- Face ; 
it is now too late to attempt it; and I muſt. 
appear in, a Good-humour to you, in ſpite of 
my teeth. . 

Philo. But crioully, Eras. did you not 
know we were near you? I thought pou had 
choſen this Song for me. 

Eraſtus. 1 know ſo little of the matter, 
Philo, that I had loſt all hopes of ſeeing you 

in the Country. I was preparing 8 go and 
quarrel with you in Town, where I propoſe 
being to-morrow. But, to my Song; pray 
in what Particular do you find it ſuits you? 
_ Phils. It ſuits me as much, Eraſtus, as 
the Contents of your two Letters, or, if you 
pleaſe, 


Ls 
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pleaſe, the Reveries you have communicated 
o 285 ©0519 50TY 

Crito. Did you know, Eraſi; whit) an im- 
preſſion your Reveries have made in Philo? 8 
Mind, you would not have been ſo angry 
with me for engaging you: to Oy them in 
writing, 4 

Eraſtus. Are you in e- or in camneſt; 
when you talk to me at this rate? | 

Crito. J am very ſerious, Eraſtus; Philo 
can tell you how it is, better than I. All 1 
can gueſs, from what he has ſaid to me on 
that Subject, is, that your two laſt Letters 
have made him open his "Dyes" to what he 
before fear d ſeeing. 

Eraſtus. I did not expe that Reveries 
could have done fo much. 

Philo. They*ve done enough hos explaining 
what you - had ſaid in our Walks concernmg 
Conſcience, arid What I neither would nor 
could underſtand. I was juſt telling Crito, 
that I was not a little vex'd to fee him hit the 
Mark, while I ſhot wide, and perceived what 
I did not: not that J had a mind to enter 
into a Diſpoſition like his; but I was ſorry he 
was in ſuch an one, not caring he ſhould have 
that advantage over me. Have you not ob- 
ſerved, Eraſtus, that my firſt Congratulations: 
on the Progreſs he made, were a ſort of Com- 
polition of ſweet and four? I made uſe: of 
them ſucceſsfully for Diverſion ; when Truth 
became troubleſome to me, I immediately 
found 1 Plaſtron . guarding me againft 

3 | it; 5 
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Ih when the Queſtion turned. on 
g upright and fincere with one's ſelf, I 
could not | that Article. When Crito ac- 
cuſed himſelf of want of Honeſty, he gave 
me all the mortification imaginable. I fel, 
in fpite of myſelf, that the Shoe pinch'd me 
there. To get rid of this trouble, I defended 
him charitabiy; and you ought to think me 
very civil in that partieular. 

Eraſtus. Dear Philo, 1 gueſſe ed well enough 
what was the Principle of that civik Humour. 
* who has been acquainted with the wiſe 

orld, is very e of Gicovenng its 
Practices 

Philo. Now you mention the wiſe World, 
do you know I was cruelly mortified every 

time it was brought on the Stage; and the 

more ſo, as I endeayoured to put a good 
Face on the matter, that you might not per- 
ceive how I was affected. I found my Cha- 
racter too well drawn in it, not to know my- 
ſelf there: but I would not ſee myſelf, much 
leſs own myſelf of that Claſs. Crito gave me 
much unealineſs, when he acknowledged he 
belonged to it with ſo much Ingenuouſneſs ; 
that Frankneſs was as infupportable to me, as 
it. would have been aner able, had it not re- 

Crito. Lou know how to compoſe. your- 
ſelf, Philo; and no one who ſaw you would 
| have ſuppoſed. you ſuffered ſo much. 

Eraſtus. I could have judged very nix 
of the __ * 4 3 of Per- 

| Pl car 
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lexity ſpoke more to me, than an Air of 
Vernon and Anger. 


Phils. I envied you both that Freedom and 


_ Faſe which I obſerved in you; I diſſembled 
the beſt J could, that 1 might ſeem on the 


level with you; but it was all to no purpoſe. 


] was always under ſome reſtraint ; ; the moſt 
I could do, was to run away; and when T 


perceived how the caſe ſtood with me, I 


found freſh Matter for Jealouſy, which I took 
great care to conceal. I found employment 
enough, when I undertook: not to appear 
what 5 was, and to appear what I was not. 
Are you to be ſurprized, that I could not 


feem free and eaſy, while I had fo ſerious an f 


Affair on my hands? 

Eraftns. The wife World, which pretends 
to ape all that is beautiful and lovely, makes 
2 Man counterfeit a fort of Eaſe and Free- 
dom, and even Ingenuouſneſs, though they 
are the contrary of its Character. But there 


is no leſs difference between that counterfeit - 
Eaſe, and the true one, than between Braſs 


Counters and Louis-d'ors. 


Phils. I conceive, that if Men could bur 


once reſolve to fee themſelves, and let others 


ſee them ſuch as they really are,--Freedom, 


Eaſe, and Ingenuouſnels, would be the natu- 
ral reſult of ſuch a Diſpoſition. It would be 
a fine thing to ſee the Heart thus laid open; 


but then, on the other hand, would ir not be 


a elk RE _ >. 


* 
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Crito. J leave you to judge, Philo, what a 
We} it would be to view Men devoted to 
Intereſt, Envy and Ambition, entirely puffed 
up with themſelves ; not to mention groſſer 
Vices, which rather belong to the * 
World. N 
_- Philo. Is it not better Men ſhould con- 
tinue maſked as they are, than play ſuch o- 
dious and deformed Parts in the World? 

Eraſtus. The Maſk. which Men wear, is 
What occaſions the greateſt Deformity. By 
the help of that, they not only conceal what 
they really are from others, but even hide 
themſelves from themſelves. The Ute of it 
_ renders their Diſtemper incurable, fo long as 
they remain Strangers to themſelves. ., Could 
Men reſolve to ſhew themſelves ſuch as they 
are, how deformed ſoever they might be, the 
Evil being diſcovered, would ſoon be re- 
moved. . 'They would have too much Confu- 
ſion both before themſelves and others, to 
neglect the means of a Cure, Conſcience, 
not being ſtifled in them by Hypocriſy and 
Diſguiſe, would be a Clue to lead them out 
of this Labyrinth. 

Crito. Ii imagine, Eraſtus, that Gnceriey. in 
ſhewing one's ſelf ſuch as one is, would be 
one ſtep toward Uprightneſs, which would 
allow Truth to make ſcelf heard, and thus 
free Man from the Evil. 

Eraſtus. Right, Crito. The leaſt deg egree 
of Uprightneſs would be ſufficient for 3 
Men conquer the moſt corrupt —— 
ME 
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as they would not endeavour to conceal them 
from themes. 


Philo. What you obſerved in 929 lft* - 
—* 


Letter, Eraſtus, concerning that fi 
of Uprightneſs, proved a Thunder-clap to 
me. I was convinced I had not that firſt 
Degree; ſince I could not bear the Impreſ- 
ſions of Truth, when it aim'd at curing me 
of my Eſteem for myſelf.” I felt what Con- 
ſcience was, and that in a manner till then 
unknown to me. What you faid of it in 
your Letters, made me feel ſomething of it; 
but I have found that the leaſt Experience 
teaches us- more on that head, than all the 
Definition that can be given of it. 
Crito, Do you remember, Philo, that, in 
one of our former Converſations, you aſked _ 
Eraſtus for a Definition of Conſcience ? 

_ Phils. I choſe rather to hear his Definition 
of it, than to be referred to my own, #- 
raſtus mortified me, when he refuſed my 
Requeſt. „ M 
- Eraſtus. Several People find this Conve- 
nience in Definitions of Conſcience, that they 
make uſe of them for rendering themſelves : 
{till deafer to what might be offered. Con- 
ſcrence is of ſo nice a nature, and ſo- much 


ſuperior to Reaſoning, that it eſcapes from all 


Definitions. Thoſe who delight in trifling, 
will always find room enough to do it on 
this head. They fight with their own Sha- 
dow; while Conſcience would ſecretly re- 
proach them with want of Uptightneſs, if 


i% * 
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vere: to it one moment. But 
ey are glad to ſeek it where it is not, that 
they may, with more Security, avoid inns, 
in a con of. 1 
Ca Do you nbt ſee ſomebody, Erqftus, 
who haſtens towards us >  - 
Eraſtus. He comes to call us to Dinner; I 
let us not make the Company wait. We 
will take another Walk in the Afternoon. 1 


will carry you into a little Grove, where w. we 
ſhall have more Shade than here. c 


DIALOGUE IX. 


| Cxrro, PHIL o, and ERASTVUs. 


_ Ave you not taken a little Nap 
ſince Dinner, Philo  * 
" Phil If I have not ſlept, I have had ſe- 


' weral Reveries. - I know not. whether this 


Humour be peculiar to s Coun 
Houſe, or whether I have caught it of . 

raſtus; but I find it very agreeable, The: 
Shade of theſe Chefnut-Frees ſeems to con- 


tribute to it; and I ſhould have continued in 


it at leaſt two Hours, had not you come and 


fetched me out of it. 


Crito. We have teaz d Eraſtus ſo much, 
to make him communicate his Reveries to us, 


that he will have a good right to make the ] 


like Demand on you. 
. Philo. My Reveries are of bit like con- 
cern to Eraſtus; they are valy: the een 


us have made. on ne. 
| Eraſtun 


* 
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Eraſtus. Do you imagine, Philo, that Ro- 
veries Which are either the Sequel or Effect 
of mine, are of but little concern to me? 1 
cannot be indifferent to the Good of Evil that 
reſults to you from them: if the latter, I 
ſhall be very ſorry; if the former, I ſhall be 
very glad, not only on a Principle of Friend- 
ſhip, but alſo on that of Selt-love, which is 
delighted with having contributed to the ad- 
_ vantage of one's Friends. 
Philo. I believe, dear E raſtus, that Self ore 
has not now much influence over you. 
Eyaſtus. If you entertain that Notions 
Philo, I ought to undeceive you. I pretend 
to be no more than one eſcaped from the wiſe 
World; and how widely diſtant is ſuch a 
State from that of a Man on whom Seli-love 
has no influence? I confeſs. I have only a 
glimpſe of it at a great diſtance, I Would 
lain find a more ſignificative Expreſſion, than 
that of a Man who has eſcaped from the wiſe 
World; it is too extenſive in a ſtrift ſenſe. 
IF it is true in any ſenſe, it is only becauſe 1 
have left off acting a Part in it, becauſe I ſee | 
it ſuch as it really is, and do all in my power 
to keep at a diſtance from it. But if the ſame 
Expreſſion might be made to mean that I am 
ſtill belonging both to the wiſe and fooliſn 
World, by Habits hard to be rooted out, by 
Inclinations oppoſite to what is good, and 
Paſſions ſtill very ſtrong, it. would then de- 
ſcribe me perfectly well. You are ſurprized,. 
TOI at. the — of myſelf; it is 
nor 
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not leſs to the Life than what I preſented you 
wich the other day, in quality of an Actor in 
the wiſe World. All the Difference between 
the two Pieces is, that in one the Man is dif- 
guiſed, ſtudies how to cheat the whole World, 

deceive himſelf, appear what he is not, and 
not appear what he really is; in the other, 
he endeavours to impoſe on no Man, but is 


willing to ſee the deformed Part of himſelf, 


and let others ſee him in the ſame light. 
Pbilo. I was juſt going to tell you, Eraftus, 
that Modeſty had a great ſhare in the Ac- 
count you give of your preſent. Diſpoſition. 

But I ſtopt ſhort, apprehending you would 
reprimand me, as you once did on the ſame 


_ occaſion. I am ſenſible likewiſe, that this 


way of ſpeaking would have been an effect of 
Self-love in me; while I conſidered you as 
much more advanced than myſelf, I ſhould 
not have been willing to perceive I had ftill 
a long Journey to make, 

Eraſtus. What advantage I may * over 


+ you, dear Philo, is very inconſiderable. The 


Uprightneſs of the Will, into which you ſeem 
to enter in good earneſt, will ſoon put us on 
the level. Though the Road be long, that 
ought to give us no trouble; if we begin 
with the Steps before us, we ſhall proceed in 
our Journey; and it is not neceſſary we ſhould | 
yet ſee the end of it. 
Another eſſential Difference between the 
Pictures in queſtion, is, that in one the Man 
has made .choice of a * Point, where he is 
e - willing 
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willing to ſtop: he is very well Gatisfied with 
himſelf, and the Part he is acting; in the 
other, he ftops no where, he ſtill goes on 
where Conſcience directs him, and is never: 
fatisfied with himſelf wo enough to Ray: 
where he is. 
Philo. You draw me well, Eraſtus, in 
the firſt of thoſe Pieces. —_— hitherto been 
very well fatisfied with myſelf, and the Part I 
acted in the World. I ſaw no Addition that 
could be made to my Wiſdom; and ſhould 
have been very angry, had any one attempted 
to remove me from the fixt Point, where R 
was reſolved to ſtop. Your Stay here, and 
the Diſcourſe we have had in our Walks, 


have frequently given me a ſecret uneaſineſs 


in that Particular, If I have ſhut my Eyes 
_ againſt the Truth, it is becauſe I fear'd it 
would lead me farther than I was inclined to 
I every where find a want of Upright- 
neſs ; that only ſtopt me. However, I made: 
_ Profeſſion of valuing: Wee dn all 
that could be ſaid. 
Din Uprightneſs ; is a Principle 10 Bre 
and inconteſtable, that all the World pretends 
to eſpouſe its Cauſe. Uprightneſs in our: 
Dealings with our Neighbour is conſtantly 
eſteemed. Self- love is concern'd in it; we 
ſhould be very well pleaſed that every one 
would deal uprightly with us; and for the 
ſame reaſon, we value ourſelves on dealing ſo 
with others: but are abſolutely ignorant from 
what Fund this Uprightneſs ſhould money 
un 


” — 
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to Truth, — to ourſelves, is — un- 
known; and: becauſe we want that, we are 
contented with knowing no more of it. 
FTraſtus. It is impoſſible for a Man to be 
wuly upright toward his Neighbour, unlefs 

he is firſt ſo toward Truth and himſelf. There 
is no Command for loving our Neighbour 
better than ourſelves. As to Truth, as it 

alone can enable us to diſtinguiſh what is 
right from what is not; how ſhall we liſten 
to it when it ſpeaks for our Neighbour, if we 
| Have not given it the Hearing when it ſpoke 
for ourſelves; that is, when it reproved us 
for the wrong done to-ourfelves? 
Pbilo. 1 know ſome Men who will admit 

of all you have ſaid concerning Uprightneſs 
toward Fruth, on condition you did not by 
the word Truth underſtand the Language of 
Conſcience. That Term Conſcience has ſome- | 
thing in it that gives them Pain. 

Eraſtus. J conceive the Reaſon of that; 
Philo; it is becauſe the word Conſcience ſends: 
- them back. too far into themſelves ; whereas 

that of Truth, being leſs determinate, leaves 
them in a. Perſuaſion, that the Truths in 
queſtion are fuch as may be found without 
themſelves, and learnt by Reaſoning. Such. 
Perſons hold Conſcience to be weak, as I 
faid in one of my Letters. I would fain aſk. 
them, whether they have a Conſcience or not? 
8 in their turn, e alk me, for "or 
: | Le 2 


* 


fort of People I take them, when I make that 
a Matter of doubt? If you have one, I 


ſhould ſay, Is it upright ox falſt ? True, or a 


Lyar? They would readily reply, that it is. 
true and upright. If ſo, I ſhould aſk them 
again, Why they would not on the Lan- 
guage of Conſcience, and, that of Truth, to. 
be one and the fame thing? 


Phile. Leuthern get cur of that. Scrape if 


they 

Grits, hy ad to 
Stroke, one need only 
raftus ſays in one of his Letters, or Reveries, 
concerning the invariable Rule by which 


give hem the filling 


every thing is to be corrected and regulated, 


and which itſelf admits of no Correction 
Phils. One of the Paſſages, which I think: 


moſt Proper for opening the Eyes of reaſon- 


able Men, is the Queſtion which Eraſtus aſks: 
_ eoncerning the Uſe or Deſign-of Conſcience; 
whether it ought to be placed above or below 
Reaſoning, or walk. hand in hand with it, as 
its Equal. The Compariſon of a Prince ins 
his Minority, and a Regent, which follows. 
that Queſtion, ſerves to let. Truth in a ſtrong; 
Light in that reſpect. 

Eraſtus. Do you think, Philo, . good 


Reaſoners could not: get out. of all thoſe Dif- 


ficulties? They would find Evaſions enom ; 
Jam in no manner of pain for them. I ob- 
ſerved to you this Morning, that ſuch as de- 
light in trifling, are under but little Appre- 


ern from the * Definitions, Which 
cam 
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ſhew them what Be - 
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can be given of Conſcience, By accuſtoming 
" themſelves to diſpute about the Definition, 
they put themſelves ſtill leſs in a Condition 
of hearing the Deciſions of their o.]n Con- 
ſcience. Thus they gain their End; Which | 
is all they defire. _ 
Crito. From your: ſaying- this Norgiog: 
that Conſcience is above the reach of all De- 
finitions, I imagine it bears ſome reſemblance 
to Light. All the Definitions which can be 
given of Light, can never help us to any 
Idea of it. Define it to a blind Man, he will 
de never the wiſer: Define it to a Peaſant, 
who has good Eyes, you' Il make no addition 
to the Idea or Opinion he has of it. 

Philo. This comes to what Eraſtus ſays in- 
one of his Letters. The Obſtacles to Light 
are in Man himſelf; it is on Man we muſt 
o to work, if we wou'd remove the Obſta- 
* which hinder Truth from reaching him. 

Cito. Theſe Obſtacles muſt certainly be- 
very conſiderable in alk Men, ſince fo few 
give entrance to. Truth. Almoſt all Men 
are Slaves to Error, Superſtition, and the 
moſt extravagant Opinions. The ſmall Num- 
ber capable of knowing Truth (J mean, the. 
Chriſtians) are attached to their Paſſions, 
blinded by their Prejudices, and a Preſump- 
tion of their being: perfectly clear: ſighted. It. 
is impoſſible to ſay on which ſide the Obſta- 
cles are moſt hard to be removed, or how it 
may be effected. It is to no purpoſe for me 

ts ag to. mylell, that Uprightneſs of "= 
an 


* 
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and Obedience to Conſcience are ſufficient for 
that end; this ſeems falſe from Experience, 
in regard to great numbers of Pagans, Who 
have appear'd Men of Integrity; and yet 
Conſcience has not diſengag'd them from 
Error. 

Philo. We may make the ſame Obſerva- 
tion in regard to ſeveral Chriſtians, who ſeem 
to have a very tender Conſcience, and yet it 
does not cure them of Superſtition. 

Eraſtus. What you ſay, Crito, includes two 
Queſtions; Firſt, What are the Obſtacles 
moſt difficult to be remov'd ? Secondly, 
Whether it be poſſible that Uprightneſs of 
Will, and Obedience to Conſcience Dare 
be ſufficient to effect it. it 
| Let us, if you pleaſe, diſtinguiſh A os 
of Obſtacles; one "ld the other invo- 

luntary. I now ſpeak of all Men 1 in general; 
both Chriſtians and Pagans, 

I fay' then that Uprightieſs ef Will and 
Obedience to Conſcience, are perfectly ſuffi- 
cient for removing voluntary Obſtacles; and 
that ſuch as are involuntary may be more or 
leſs ſurmounted by the ſame Means, as cer- 
_ Circumſtances are leſs or. more favour- 
4 

Philo. Were I not a  lirthe ſtupid, I ſhould 
underſtand you at half a word, without any 
further Explication. But I muſt do myſelf 
Juſtice in this point, and beg you wou'd il- 
n. What 9 o by ſome Examples. 

| Eraſtus. 


p 
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Eraſtus. Let us firſt conſider what invo- 
ſuntary Obſtacles. are. They are what we 


neither cou'd prevent nor hinder; ſuch as 


Men have rais'd in us, without our Conſent, 
and before it was in our power to guard a- 
gainſt them. Of this ſort are falſe Notions 
in Points of Religion, the extravagant and 
ſuperſtitious Opinions, which are forged in 


the heads of young People, before they have 
time to give their Conſent to them. 


Of this ſort likewiſe, are the bad Exam- 
ples of vicious Perſons, Join'd to their perni- 


cious Maxims which inſinuate themſelves into 


young Hearts, before they can ſuſpect the 


tendency of them. This laſt kind of Obſta- 


eles, which are at firſt involuntary, 00 at- 
rerwards. become voluntary: 
Philo. I now very well underſtand in what 


"tvoluntary Qbltticles confift. Tou fer, K 


raſtus, J have ſome Penetration; but I am 
afraid you will ſoon have another Notion of 
me — if Laſk you in what vo- 
luntary Obſtacles conſiſt. 

Crito. I imagine myſelf ſufficiently able to 
anſwer that Queſtion, Philo, They are ſuch 
as depend on the Will. 

Philo. None but a Philofopher, like Crito, 
eould have demonſtrated that nothing more 
reſembles what is white than Whiteneſs. 

Eraſtus. It muſt be own*d, that. voluntary 


| Obſtacles are more eaſily underſtood than de- 


fined, unleſs we would be content with Crito's 
Definition. As. ridiculous as it is, we ſhall- 
| not 


not fail 6 to make ſome advantage of it; and 


that hy conſidering what are the Obſtacles = 


which depend on the Will. | 2 
Crito. You ſee, Philo, that Eraftus ſets ſets 
ſome value on what deſpiſe ſo much. 

Eraſtus. One of the fieſt things that de- 


pends on the Will, is to liſten to Remorſe of 


Conſcience, or to ſtifle it. If the Will takes 
the firſt way, it thereby begins to be upright, 
which is an Introduction to all Good. If the 
laſt, it enters into the Falſe, which is the be- 
ginning of all Evil. 


When the Will has —_ enter'd into 5 


firſt Degree of Uprightneſs, it depends on 
that Faculty to advance in the fame Path, 


and to be calbd from the firſt to the ſecond, - 


from the ſecond to the third, and fo on, as 


long as i it does not go out of the way. This 


is not hard to conceive. Can it be doubted 
that it is in the power of my Will to avoid 


all voluntary Evil, and in that point perform 
what my Conſcience requires of me. Now: 
Conſcience requires nothing impoſſible ;; it 


never reproaches us with what we are not able 
to avoid, Suppoſing then that I honeſtly 
give myſelf up to its Direction, either. to re- 


nounce all it may forbid me, or to perform 


all it may require of me; are not voluntary 
Obſtacles thus remov'd? . And is it not in- 


conteſtable, as I have advanc'd, that Up- 
rightnefs of Will, and Obedience to Con- 
ſcience, are abundantly ſufficient far remov- 


ing 33 Obſtacles 2 8 
| Philo. 
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Philo. What you ſay, Eraſtus, is evident 
in regard to Praftice. If my Conſeience 
never requires what is impoſſible, it is cer 
tainly in my power to obey it. But in re- 
gard to ſpeculative Truths, (I mean, the 
moſt important) does Conſcience lead us as 
directly to them? And is it ſufficient for re- 
moving the Obſtacles which oppoſe them? 
EFEraſtus. In order to anſwer this laſt Que- 

ſtion, we muſt uſe ſeveral Diftinguo'3. We 
_ muſt firſt know what you call important 
Truths; and whether the Obſtacles which op- 
| "Poſe their Sp are eee or invo- 
luntary, 4 
Philo; By i important Truths 1 underfhnd 
thoſe reveal d to us in the Goſpel, concerning 
the coming of JEsus CHRIST, his Life, 
- Death; Reſurrection, with others of the ſame 
. nature. It is evident that an Infinity of Men 
have not been conducted to theſe Fruths by 
Conſcience; of this ſort are the great multi- 
tude of Pagans, Jews and Mahometans; not 
to mention the Numbers of thoſe who disfi- 
gure the Goſpel by erroneous Tenets, which 
they pretend to have found in it. As to the 
Obſtacles which oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of 
Truth, among thoſe different People, I have 
not ſufficiently inquired in what Claſs they are 
to be ranged, fo as to fpeak 17 nts on that 
verry 
22 Do you remember, Phils, that 
about half an hour ago, you told me you 
_— well underſtood the. Nature of involun- 
_ tary 
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wms from the detail I gave. 18 of 
3 1 do remember it, Eraſtus. 

Eraſtus. Do you not find then that the dif- 
ferent People, — whom you ſpoke juſt now, 
are furrounded by involuntary Obſtacles, ſuch 
as J deſcribed : that they are beſet with them 
before they can ſuſpect them, and conſe- 
quently guard againſt them? Let us take a 
Jew, for example, before he can well ſpeak, 
he is inſpir'd on one hand with an extreme 
horror of Chriſtians; on the other, with 
a blind Obedience for all his Parents teach 
him concerning Religion. The Caſe. is the 
fame with the Turks; and what is ſtill more 
ſurprizing, Chriſtians themſelves are not in a 
better Situation on account of the different 
Parties or Religions, which they profels. 
Such of them, particularly, as pretend to 
have Infallibility among them, are ſurround- 
ed by Obſtacles, not only - involuntary, but 
almoſt inſuperable in regard to the K now- 
ledge of certain Truths. | 
_ Philo. I am very ſenſible, Era, that all 
thoſe different Ranks of Men cannot_ be 
blameable for the Obſtacles among which 
they are born, and which are thrown i in their 
way without their Conſent. 

Eraſtus. Pray tell me, Philo; does! 'Gon- 
ſcience reproach Men with things for which 
they are not to be nn and which did 
not depend. on them? 


Phils. 


Philo. A prey weſti ! | Thar wouldh 
unjuſt. bh EM 
Eraſtus. Thie is this: reaſon; why Con. 
ſcience i ow ew or — Jy not re- 
proach him for being a Jew or Mahome 
nor for the Exerciſes of Religion, — Fr 
practiſes as ſuch. Let us ſay the ſame of a 
fincere Chriſtian, who ſhould from his In- 
fancy imbibe tlie Prejudices of the infallible 
Sect. Conſcience makes him no reproach 
on that ſcore, nor for the ſuperſtitious Prac- 
tices which may reſult from it. With much 
more reaſon may the Application be made to 
a Pagan; in a word, to. all the People whom 
we call Tdolaters, ind; who have been keaſt i in 
the way of knowing the Truth. 
Crito. This ſolves the Objecton x: ſtarted 
concerning the Inſufficiency of Uprightneſs 
of Will, among ſeveral very worthy Pagans, 
for diſengaging them from Errors. | 
Philo. Here you muſt give me an Expla- 
nation of what you advanc'd e'en mow, in 
regard to which I told you I was a little dull 
of Apprehenſion. We were talking of vo- 
luntary and involuntary Obſtacles. Having 
aſſerted that Uprightneſs of Will and Obe- 
dience-to Conſcience, were ſufficient for ſur- 
mounting voluntary Obſtacles, you added 
that, by the fame means, a Man might more 
or leſs. 1 involuntary: ones, as ſome 
certain Circumſtances were more or leſs fa- 
vourable. I very well underſtand: the firſt 
Article ; but beg you wou q explain the ſe- 
cond. 2 


2 2 ö Iv 
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Eraſtus. Let us ſupge a Few, for ex 
ple, whoſe Will is uftisht, and who — 4 
faithful Obedience to his Conſcience in prac- 
tical things; this Docility will inſenſibly carry 


him on to a better ö with him- 
ſelf. If he knows himſelf, he will begin to 
be diffident*of himſelf, and perceive he is ca- 
pable of Prejudices and- Obſtinacy, in regard 
to Religion. As ſoon as he comes to ſee 
himſelf in this Point of View, he will be on 
his guard againſt all that may offer itſelf from 
that quarter againſt Chriſtianity. He will 
then reſolve to enter into an impartial Diſpo- 
ſition in regard to Truth, and receive it from 
what quarter ſoever it come; and even doubt 
whether it may not be found in Chriſtianity: 
Thence he will go fo far as to take a reſolu- 


tion of embracing that Religion, ſuppoling - 


Truth is found in it, whatever it may colt 
him. Thus far we ſee that in this Je, Up- 


B rightneſs of Will, and Obedience to Con- 


ſcience, have remov'd voluntary Obſtacles, 
and made way for Truth. He is thereby 
placed in that Zquilibrium, which diſpoſes the 
Soul to receive all the Impreſſions of it. Now 
tell me, Philo, do you think a Man very 
far from the Truth, when he has proceeded. 
thus far, tho* he is unacquainted with the 
particular Circumſtances, reveal'd to us in 
the Goſpel, relating to the Life, Death and 

Reſurrection of Jesvs CHRIST. ?” And ſup- 
poſing this Jeu dies in ſo upright a Diſpoſi- 

tion, before it is in his power to get ſuch a 
I thorough 


— 3 


By 
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thorotgh 
ſufficient for embracing Chriſtianity z do you 
think, I ſay, that his Fate wou*d on Wide: ac: 
count only be more miſerable at his Death? 

| Philo. I am far from being of that Opi- 

nion. He cannot be culpable of what did 
not depend on him. But, ſuppoſing the 
ſame Jew ſhould live ſeveral Years after he 
had enter d into this Diſpoſition, wou'd he 


not be infallibly led by his &[prigutnels to 


embrace Chriſtianity ? 

Eraſtus. Not infallibly ; that wou'd de- 
pend on the Circumſtances, more or leſs fa- 
vourable, in which he might be. This is 
what I was juſt now ſaying, and what you 
found ſome difficulty to conceive. I will 


therefore explain it to you. To this end, in- 
ſtead of one 7ew we mult ſuppoſe two, in an 


equal * tion of  Uprightneſs 1 in regard to 


Truth. 


Philo. 1 heartily wiſh, dear  Eraſtus, 1 


could ſuppoſe the time wou'd permit us to 
hear the ſequel of your Diſcourſe, without 
danger of being ſhut out of Town; but I 


think it is high time to retire, and that we 
have not a Moment to loſe. 
Crito. You did well in reminding us, 


Philo; for I believe, I ſhould have run that 


hazard, rather than interrupt either of you. 


Philo. I leave you to judge, Crito, what I 


have loſt by it. I imagine myſelf like a 


School-Boy, who leaves half his Breakfaſt at 


home, for want of. time to finiſh it, I hope 
Eraſtus 


Information of the Truth, as is 


s bw * gaps gen aunts * 


4 
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Eraſtus will feel ſome Remorſe, that will 
oblige him to ſend me the remainder of mine. 

Fraftus.' I rather chuſe to bring it you, 
Fe. Philo; for 1 mult be in de to- mor- 
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D [ A LO G. 5 E OE J 
In TOM NM be . 7 
Pane, Ciro, and. IM 


Crits, to NHS is being a Man of your, 

Eraſtus. 1 word. Had Eraſtus been re- 
yengeful,. he might have been even. with ps, 
by putting us off from day to day. 

Eraſtus. T ſhould have been 88 —_ t 
ferer, Philo; how much ſoever I like th ms 
Country, I had no Inclination to ſpend-th 
few days there, which 1 have for ing, tay 
Friends.” = 

Crito. Cannot thoſe few days: be Pd 


longed: in their fayour? - | 
Eraſtus. Tt ſhall not be my fault, Crito, tf 


they are not. But I beg we may not talk on 
that Subject, I have nothing of the Stoick in 


me; I may allow the Thought to affect me 
in a manner that will ſpoil our Walk, 

- -Philo. To avoid that, Eraſtus, I mull ak 
you what you. have done with our Je, or 


rather with the two 8 whom you Was 


bringing on the Stage ? 
Eraſtus. If you pleaſe, Philo, they ſhall 


Join us in our han, I am going 5 ull 


Vo r. J. | bj . em 
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them 
e 


16 himſelf. 
Crito. How hardly you deal with theſe 


Jews, © Erg/tus,' b afin them in ſo 
klose a Prilon 3 a 15 


Eraſtus. After you left me, I obſerv d 
they. follow'd me wherever I went; and be- 
oblig*d to 


1 fo troubl that I 
Fe 


recourſe for my own 


But few of them are in the 


| 135 rid of po: troubleſome Perſons with as 
e diffi 
Aae 


. e very eaſily be in the humour | 


ing you with being troubleſome, 

Gr. 'ou-hinder me from underſtandin 8 

ord of what I am re . 

-- Crito, K is. partly: to puni You, Philo, 

for We ta yourſelf ; 96 5 you begun to 

read None, ng -g wou'd have interrupted 
gu 


Nan 


us fit down, and IJ will do the Office of a 
nendly. Reader... 
„Hilo. T hat Expedient will reconcile our 
difference. I offer myſelf as your Aſſiſtant, 
gs Oon as you are tired. 
2 There will not be Employment e- 


nough for two; Iam going to Ours 
« How 


A Give It were to be wiſhed 2 Man could 


"Philo: Leannot read =" "Mp as I walk, Crito; 


out e A where I put them | 


Wor takes a Pap er out of bis Packe, 
wbb be ert to Philo, who reads it 
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4 How to find out more eaſily, how tlie 


4 Uprightmeſs of the Will, and Obedience to 


« Conſcience; may lead more or leſs to the 
& clear and ew en of certain 


« Truths. 
« have ſaid, we muſt ſuppoſe 1 two o Few, 


e inſtead of one, and both in the ſame de- 


of Uprightneſs and Fidelity in obey- 
66 « PE ee here then you ſee 
„them, ſo far as the Will is concern'd, in 
« a perfect Equilibrium, in regard to Truth. 
« If they have any Obſtacles ſti]} remaining, 
« which oppoſe its Impreſſions, the Will has 
« no ſhare in them; thoſe Obſtacles come 
« from a more remote quarter, as we have 
ec already obſerv'd; they were form' d in 
«© them before it was in their Power to wiſ⸗ - 


e truſt them. 


Let us now ſee how different Circum- 
ſtances may concur towards putting two 
+ Perſons ſo equal, as to the main of their 
Diſpoſitions, in a different Point of "Ink 


in regard to Opinions. 


“ Firſt then, we are to place our two 
** Jewos in different Countries, though botli 
in a condition of knowing the Chriſtians, 
and hearing them talk of Religion. To 
bo e ae them the better, I ſhall call one 
Joſeæph, the other Benjamin; they ſhall 
both be ſuppoſed willing to doubt, whe- 
* ther they are in poſſeſſion of Truth or not; 
* ſo that "ot we 2 each of them employ d 


— 
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 « in ſeeking Chriſtians capable of giving 
« them Information. 
„ TFoſeph lives in a Country (Holland) 
«. -where Chriſtians are divided into ſeveral 
T Sects, ſuch as Roman Catholicks, Calvi. 
1 niſts, Lutherans, Greeks,  Anabaptift 


He is in a condition of enquiring into the 


« Tenets of each, and en where 

Truth ia? 

Tha Benjamin is not in a condition of wk 
a the ſame Enquiry. In the Country where 
6 he lives, «( Avignon) only one Sect of Chri- 
« ſtians is allow d. His Situation appear 
40 much leſs advantageous than that of 70. 
% ſepb. After he has thoroughly examin'd 
« the Doctrine and Conduct of ſuch Chri- 
« ſtians, he has more diſlike to them than 
« ever; and concludes that, if the Chri- 
« ſtians, whom he knows not, are no better, 
et they are not in poſſeſſion of the Truth. 
« However, he ſuſpends his Judgment, and 
20 propoſes to travel for a thorou gh Informa- 
IT tion. 


Let us return to Foſepb. "Without 


«* leaving his own Country; he takes a view 
* of the different Sects of Chriſtians, applying 
t“ himſelf to the Doctors of each ſucceſſively. 

K He finds Men more eager in extolling 
te the Excellency of their own particular Sed 
te oyer the reſt, than in ſhewing the ſuperior 
* Excellency of Chriſtianity in general. What 


& Ses him moſt 11 is, that 3 


1 a a. —Y „ —— 2 1 


* 
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ce Sect pretends to be the Depo en re - 
« Truth, excluſive of all the reſt. : » 
„He finds among the Doctors of: ac 


« Sect a Spirit of Partiality, poſitive and paſ- 
« fjonate againſt all other Parties. Thoſe of 
« the infallible Sect, in particular, ſhock and 


| «diſcourage him in proportion to the At- 


« tempts they make for gaining him. 
From the Eccleſiaſtics, he goes to the 


« Laity z where he finds the Mind poſſeſſed 


« with the fame Prejudices; a Set of wg 
% among whom Religion is placed only in 

« Memory, or outward: Show, to which 
« they give the Name of Worſhip ; among 
« whom Conſcienceis known only by Name 
« or the Advantage they are able to make of 
« that of other Men; People, who, in 
« ſhort, idolize themſelves, are their own 


Center, and their own End. 


Here now our poor Fo/eph is ſtill more 
and more embaraſſed. Eis F und of Upright- 
« neſs helps him to diſcover in the nominal 
„ Chriſtians, a Falſe, which makes him like 
© them the leſs, the better he knows them. 

Tus However, he is not yet quite difcou- 

« raged z he is reduced to a Suppoſition that 
the Religion of Chriſtians is different from 
their Practice; all that puzzles him is the 
Diviſion and Oppoſition of Parties. From 


the Laity he goes back to the Doctors; 


and propoſes an expedient for informing 


“ himſelf thoroughly of the Truth; which is 


to Ar him ſee how they agree in the Eſſen- 
3 F: 3 « tials- 


„ « ſee how they pr 


Fo 3 
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1 tials of Religion, and give him a view of 
« that in a ſimple and preciſe manner, with- 
out requiring him to take the Name of one 
* Sect or Þ or Party rather than another, or 
'« plefing himſelf with particular Opinion,” 
The Propoſal appears reaſonable. A 
cc Day is fix d for diſcuſſing the Queſtion, 
The Doctors of each Sect chuſe ſuch of theit 
Number as they eſteem furniſhed with the 
* beſt Abilities; and thus form a fort of Sy- 
* nod. The ew doth not infiſt on being 
admitted into it; he is content to wait the 
1 Reſult of their nen Let us now 
roceed. 

At firſt great Giilities and ont, Po- 
< liteneſs are uſed among the Doctors; they 
„ mutually promiſe to make ſome Condcef- 
< ſions on all ſides for the common Intereſt 
« of Chriſtianity : the Queſtion here is not 
4 concerning the Converſion” of one ſingle 
<< Jet, but of great Numbers, who may de 
% influenced by his Example; this is a fut- 
« ficient- Motive for engaging them to exert 
ec themſelves in a particular manner. 
They begin with diſcuſſing the funda- 
4 mental Points, or the Articles of the Creed, 
c on which they eaſily agree; as they do 
<< likewiſe in admitting the eee to de 
the Word of GOD. 

„Thus far they are Cf x mind. One of 
<< the oy; propoſes to ſtop here, and 
< preſent the Jew with the Chriſtian Reli- 


* * and 3 ex- 
| 8 "= tenlive 


| be tings. 
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« extenſive manner, without embaraſfing 
« him with the particular Senſes, which © 
« Party prone find 1 in Rog Sacred Wri: 


| HT; 


« The Propofal is unanir 


e according to them, the ron is ogra, 
cable, and ſubject to a thoufand Inconve- 


« niencies. After all, what fort of a Chri- 4 
« ſtian word a Man de; who is not firſt in- 

« ſtructed by the Docters in the true Senſe 
« of the Sctipture ; who reſts fatisfied with 
« being a Chriſtian in gerieral, without de- 


« claring for any particular Religion? A 


« Chriſtian like this word be a with⸗ 
« out Religion; and we all know how per- 


„ nicious a thing it is to wore an _— 


% -rence to particular R „not to ſa 

i“ Sects. Hence it is 5 5 ene 

« that if the Few embraces Ehnlny, b 

« muſt at the ſame time declare for ſome pat: 

« ticular Religion, muſt take one Side or 

4 another; in a word, he muſt have a Re- | 

a os | 
„Here they are once more all of a mund. 

% There remains now but one Point to be 
* cleared up or decided, viz. which ts the 

* true Religi6h, which the beſt adapted for 


Sh * ſecuring Salvation; in ſhort, which is moſt 


e agreeable to the Goſpel, and the Doctrine 
of the Apoſtles. 

This is the difficult Point; the more : 
«. they ſtrive to clear it up, the more per- 
a Plex d it appears After five or fix hours | 
F 4 „ employ'd 
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ce employ d in the Diſcuſſion of this ſingle 


n Queſtion, every one is juſt where he be. 
* gun; each pretends that his own Religion 
« is the only one exempt from Error, and 
*.teaches the r Truth in all! its Pu- 


1 rity. : 


= « Joſepb by. this time grows impatient to 
« know the Concluſion of the Doctors: He 


« 8 introduced into the Aſſembly: is told 


40 what has paſſed: that the whole Company 


« are perfectly agreed on all Points, except 
. the laſt, which relates to his Choice of a 


4 Party. Upon this, the Moderators or 
« Deans of each Party, one after another, 
entertain Joſenb with an Apology for their 
« reſpective Sects: Each of them maintains 
«. that.his alone can juſtly claim the Title of 
« Religion; that all the reſt are no better 
& than ſo many Sects, where the Truth is 
4e falſified, an diſguiſed ſo as not to be 
« known. 

« Diſcourſes ſo oppoſite one to the other 


« ſtrike Foſeph quite dumb : He is Glent for 


« ſome time : He recollects what he has read 
ce in the Moſaic Hiſtory concerning the 
« Tower of Babel, and the Confuſion of 
«Tongues. This ſilence gives each of the 
«© Doctors hopes that he will declare for his 
« Sect; and each grows impatient to hear 


1 the Jew pronounce in his favour. At laſt 


« Foſeph comes to a Reſolution : He cuts 
” the Gordian Knot, by declaring that the 


2 Kannen of . muſt ceaſe 1 
- 977" hw, 


. * we * wa S < — — 
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« them, particularly among the Guides, be- 
« fore he becomes a Chriſtian : That Truth 
Being one, cannot be unlike itſelf : That, if 
« the Chriſtians are really the People of Gop, 
« there is reaſon to expect that, ſooner or 
later, he will raiſe up Guides, who will 
e not oppoſe one another: That the Con- 
« duct of Gop in regard to the antient / 
« raelites is a Proof of this: That, as ſoon 
« as he ſees the way made plain, and the 
« Guides united walk firſt in it, he will wil- 
« lingly follow them; fince nothing Keeps 
+ him at a diſtance from Chriſtianity, but 
& the 3 he ſees amongſt Chriſtians, 
ofeph upon this retires, without wait- 
66 ing or any farther Reply; and not meet- 
« ing with Chriſtians of a different make 
from theſe, during the Courſe of his whole 
„Life, he retains the Name of a Zew ; and 
under an Appearance ſo deſpicable in the 
« Eyes of nominal Chriſtians, conceals the 
Interior of a true Chriſtian, or the Diſpoſi- 
« tion which is the eſſential Part of it.“ | 
Eraſtus. Are you not tired, Philo ? The 
Article of Jaſepb is ſomewhat long. 
Crito. Let me read that of Benjamin. I 
an impatient to know what Part he is to act; 
that of Joſeph has been very agreeable to me 
in its kind. 
Pjzpilo. It gives one a glimpſe, in ale. 
parts, of more than it expreſſes. Here is 
matter for ſeveral Reveries, Was I to follow 
E 
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my own Inclinations, I ſhould reſerve the Ar. 
ticle of Benjamin for to-morro w-. 
Crito. ] have not fo much Paris as you, 
Philo; Tam too deſirous of NS the Seque! 
to come to that Reſolution ive me the 
Paper; Til read it to myfelf, if you had ra- 
cher indulge your Reverirs than hear. 
_ Fhilo. Read aloud, Crito ; I ſhall find an 

Opportunity for that another? n 

Crito reads. 

We left Benjamin big with a Deſign of 
c travelling, in order to make himſelf ac. 
Wo 1; with the ſeveral. Sects of Chri- 
ians. He ſets out, and viſits ſeveral Ci. 

e ties, Academies and Univerſities. 
His firſt Obſervation in general is, that 
c al] Chriſtians, of what Sect ſoever, are ex- 
« actly of the ſame mind in one Point. That 
e Point is a Love of Riches, an inſatiable 
* Defire of adding to their Fortunes. In 
that reſpect, they are more Jes than the 
« Jęrus themſelves. Benjamin cannot enough 
« wonder at ſeeing Men, who et 
JESUS of Nazareth, the Son of a poor 
Carpenter, for their King, do all in their 
„ power for raiſing themſelves to Dignities, 
'« for enrichin 3 ae ; in fine, for be- 
vc ing the direct contrary of what he was in 

4 he World. 

He finds the ſame Spirit general dif- 
e fuſed through the Eccleſiaſtics of all Sects. 


_ In this reſpect, ET Tn not _—_— 
— 
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« yerſe of the Fiſhermen or Apoſtles, than 
« the Groſs of Chriſtians are of Jeſus. 
« He aſks himſelf how Men, ſo uniform 
« jn the main, whoſe Inclinations are ſo ex- 
« a&tly the ſame, ſhould be divided, and 
| * wrangle about Opinions the Difference | 
« of which lies, or is conſiderable, only in 
« the Imagination? He is tempted to tell 
« them, they are better agreed than they 
6 imagine ; that, inſtead of being divided 
« into ſeveral Sects or Religions; they are 
« all of the ſame. 
What is remarkable is, that they are o 
« at the bottom of their Hearts; they per- 
form not the Acts of it out of Grimace, or 
« perfunctorily. This Religion has an un: 
« verſal Influence over all their Opinions, 
and over their whole Conduct, even when 1 
1 they do not think of it. Without reflect. 
ing on it, they accompliſh its Precepts. ..=- 
Benjamin, conceiving this Idea of the 2 
power which Religion muſt have over te 
whole Man, can find among the Chriſtians # 
but one Religion, which is the ſame that 
- i © reigns equally over all corrupt Perſons, | 
« whether Pagans, Jews, or Mahometans ; 
and which at the bottom is nothing but an 
| 5 idolatrous Self- Love, divided into as many 
Branches as Men aa Paſſions and vicious 
Inclinations. 
Benjamin looked not ont os ſuch a Re- 
© ligion among Chriſtians; he enquired for 
bon os mma & z could he enquire for it elſe- 
F201 F 6 Where? 


* 
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4. — * ? What is Chriſtianity then, ſays 
« he within himſelf ? Whither muſt I go to 
e find it? In the Goſpel, and in the Me- 
we W of Chriſtians? © 

* Thereupon- he propoſes to bear their 
4 e moſt celebrated Doctors; he applies ſuc- 
«* ceſſively to ſeveral, and of different Sects. 
«- Each of them gives ſo beautiful an Idea of 
* Chfiſtianity, that Benjamintells them, atthat 
ac rate there are no Chriſtians in the World: 
46 One of them owns, there is but too much 
« Truth in the Obſervation. To whom <= 
« you" preach then? ſays the Jew. * 
«« Chriſtians in appearance, replies the Dos 
< tor; but, rn f ſpeaking, to real Pa- 
c gans. 
Hence Benjamin concludes it better for 
-  « him to remain a Jew, with Uprightneſs, 
% and the Fear of God, than enter into a S0: 
* ciety, where every one knows how to dil- 
e guiſe himſelf, ſo as to appear what he is 
4 not, and not appear what he i: 

He now reſolves to return into his own 
” 4 Csüntty: he has no farther Enquiry to 
% make among the Chriſtians; he has con- 
4 verſed with their different Sects, heard 
4 their moſt celebrated Doctors, and found 
4 no Uprightneſs or Simplicity among them. 
This is ſufficient for diſcouraging him. 
He ſets out; and in an Inn meets with a 
% Company of Chriſtians, who attack him 
eon Religion. One of them is ſilent; Bes- 
* amin looks attentively at him, and finds 
1 "0 ſome- 


— 
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4 ſomething in his Countenance that ſtrikes. 
« him. He diſengages himſelf from the reſt, 
« and accoſts him. He aſks him whether: 47 
« he is not a Chriſtian, and why he does not 
e undertake to convert him, as the others 
« had done. Tis, replies he, becauſe I am 
« thinking to become a Chriſtian myſelf, 
« Was you not born a Chriſtian then, ſays 
« Benjamin ? I was indeed born of Parents 
« called Chriſtians, replies the ſame Perſon; * MW 
« (to whom we ſhall give the Name of Sin- b 
d cerus) but that alone does not make a 1 
« Man a Chriſtian; much more is requined, ö 
«© Benjamin ſurprized at this Anſwer, in o- 
te der to engage him to explain himſelf, aſłs 
| < him of what Religion or Sect he is. Sin- | 
et cerus replies, that he aſpires only nth - | 
„coming a true Chriſtian, without giving =_ 
« himſelf the. trouble of engaging in any 
Sect; that thoſe Diviſions «and . Oppoſi- 
« tions thew they are Sects, not Religions; 4 
cc becauſe Regen is n and cannot be _ 3 
4* vided. 2 1 
2 Benjamin, fill. more nd at 404. 
* ing a Chriſtian of this Make, aſks him, 
„ whether it is poſſible for a Few to become 
« a Chriſtian, without taking the Name of li. 
* ſome Sect, and declaring for it againſt all x 
„ others? To which Sincerus replies, that 
4 if it was poſſible to be a Chriſtian in former 
«6 Times, before the Introduction of Sects, 
it is poſſible to be one now, without en- 
40 Sing in any: that we are not to 12 85 
Ar , Bu O 
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« of Chriſtianity by the Dreſſes with which 
« each Sect diſguiſes itfelt ; that it is in itſelf 
ci very ſimple, and conſequently independent 
ce. of the particular Opinions to which Men 
pretend to-confine it: that Chriſtianity is, 
« m ſubſtance, no more than the Religion of 
«< Abraham and David, renewed by Jzsvs : 
„e a Religion, whoſe Baſes are Uprightneſs 
« and — to Conſcience; all the Pre- 
« cepts of which are reduced to the Creature's 
« being fincerely devoted to the Creator; 2 
.« Diſpoſition which includes all the Sacrifices 
« that the true Children of Abraham may 
e have been obliged to offer, to ſhew the 
Strength of their nn, and the Sincerity | 
of their Love. 
Benjamin, whoſe Uprightnefs has al- 
de ready prepared the Way for all Truths that 
« may The propoſed to him, feels the whole 
«« Fos. orce of this. He aſſures Sincerus, that 
the Veil is removed from his Eyes; and 
* that, if he had ſeen Chriſtianity in this 
Light ſooner, he ſhould have been a Chri- 
s ſtian long before. 
They afterwards diſcourſe more at large 
c .on the Life of Jxsus, his Inſtructions, his 
«© Sufferings, and the Deſign. of his Death. 
„ fall not relate what was faid on thoſe 
c Subjects. I only add, that Benjamin, by 
the Uprightneſs: of k his Will; having al- 
ready the Diſpoſition eſſential to a true 
„ Chriſtian, finds no difficulty in becoming 
* * fuch in all reſpects, and, * = 
* ee 


| Ie? N . f 
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« ſame Diſpoſition, expoſing himſelf to all 

e the Perſecutions which the ws Jus _y 
1 ralle againſt him. 

By this Example we may ſee bot diffe- 

rent Cireumſtances may combine to 5 


« Perſons equally upright in the main, in 


« different Points of View, in regard to cer- | 


& tain Truths. 

„ Here now are our two Fee in the . 
degree of Uprightneſs, and equal ly faith- 
« ful in obeying their Conſciences. By 
« which means, one is brought to the clear 
«© knowledge of Evangelical Truths: the 


& other ſtill remains in the dark, in that re- 


* ſpect. But this Obſcurity cannot render 
« him culpable; it comes from foreign 
« Cauſes, in which his Will has no ſhare. 
« Had he been in the ſame Circumſtances as 
Benjamin, he too would have become A 
« Chriſtian. 

« From all which it may be . 
ee that one is not leſs agreeable to God chan 
the other; though under a different Name; 
and that he is not a Few or a Chriftian, 
% who is outwardly ſuch,” | 

Philo. You will give me leave to potket 
the Zews in my turn, Eraftug; I have a mind 
to be acquainted with them; and though 
they are 7ews,: I ſhall not be aſhamed to re. 
ceive their Inſtructions concerning the Effence 
of Chriſtianity. 

Crito. You imagine then, Phils, chat you 


deed only aſk to the prejudice” of others, in 
| order 
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order to obtain your Requeſt immediately, 
Take notice that I oppoſe you in this Point; 
and, as much a Lawyer as you are, you ſhall 
not deal with me ſo eaſily as you imagine. 
Pjzdilo. Well, Crito, will you W the 
Matter to Eraſtus 1 

Crito. I ſubmit to all he ſhall fay 3 he need 
only pronounce. 

Eraſtus. Since I muſt decide the . 
each ſhall take the Article he ms. read... 4 

Crito. On that foot, Philo is to pocket 
Foſeph, and I Benjamin. | think myſelf well 
off, and readily ſubmit to the Sentence. 

Philo. So do I, Crito, on * that 
we change en, 212 2 


VV 
cairo. PETTo, and Exasrus, 


Cu. © you know, Eraſtus, that after 
| our yeſterday's Bargain, Philo 
vas very unwilling to part with Faſeph, when 
he had got Benjamin? He wanted to keep 
them both; and I believe would have done 
fo, had not he ſeen you coming. 
Pbilb. 1 ſhould have kept them only ll 
this. Evening, Crito; and you might have 
obliged me ſo far. I perceive this Fo/eph has 
ſeveral Leſſons in ſtore for me, and that I am 
far from being at the bottom as good a Chri- 
ſtian as he is. 
Crito. Dear * what do you mean 3 
1%. 12! +: Rs 
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Philo. I mean, Eraſtus, that I-ſhould think 
myſelf very happy, if my Will was in ſuch. 
an Equilibrium, as not to reſiſt the Impreſſion 
of any kind-of Truth, whatever I might ſuf- 
fer for it. ; A 
|  Eraſtus, You would be ſo much the hap- 
pier, Philo, in having ſurmounted all volun« 
tary Obſtacles to the Impreſſions of Truth, 
as you would then have very few of thoſe. 
we have called involuntary. : The Sect in 
which we are born has this advantage over 
the others, that it doth not form ſo ſtrong an 
oppoſition in us to all that may come from 
another Quarter. We make a profeſſion of 
leaving the way of Examination open to all 
the World. In our time particularly Men 
inſiſt more than formerly on not judging of 
things by the Eyes of others, or by ſuch Pre- 
judices as Education may have formed. 
Freedom from Prejudice, Impartiality, and 
Toleration in point of Opinion are in vogue; 
and though ſeveral value themſelves on them, 
without well knowing what they are, they 
thereby give others an opportunity of making 
uſe of them. 5442 bet 1 % wr © 
Philo. It is certain this way has its Ad- 
vantages for thoſe who are willing to receive 
the Truth without reſtriction, and without 
ſetting bounds to it; involuntary Obſtacles 
are thereby removed. We ſhould not have 
enjoyed the ſame Liberty in the time of rigid 
Orthodoxy; what Profeſſion ſoever was then 
made of laying no Reſtraint on Men's Con- 
1 ſciences, 
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ſciences, they were ftill kept under a fort of 
Slavery, ſomething like Infallibility, from 


which it was impoſſible to diſengage one's ſelf, 
Nn.“ paſſing for a Heretic and a dangeron 
_ Eraftus. That Spirit is not every where ex 
we {till ſee ſeveral Marks of it 
choc who cannot ſuffer it in their 
Tiro. T * it of Pity in ; Matter 
of: Religion, ſeems  exxinguthed among us 
more than any where elſe. 

Frau. Though it ſcems extinguiſhed, 
we perceive ſome of it ſtill remaining 


in ſeveral Perſons, when they happen to be 


od by ſome ſtrong r 
. Philo. Why muſt Truth, which, in a cer- 
rain ſenſe, 4 ſo many Charms, be in ano- 
ther ſo burthenſome, not to ſay inſupportable? 
Eraſtus. If you would underſtand this, 
dear Philo, you muſt diſtinguiſn original and 


univerſal Truth, which is always one, from 


particular and diſtinẽt Truths, which are nu- 
merous. The latter proceed from the former, 
and depend on it as the Rays on the Sun; 
whereas the former is as independent on the 


— as the Sun is of its Rays. 


Excuſe me, if this Compariſon is ſome- 
what lame; You know it is a common fault 
in Compariſons; and may be much more 


eaſily committed, when we are comparing 
ſpiritual things with material, 


Simple, 


made to Man of his Deſrgns 


rrp nevi 
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Simple, univerſal Truth has alway 
in God; before any Creatures were in. being, 
it was what it now is, and ever will be, It 
has acquired nothing; by their Exiſtence, and 
can loſe nothing, epi they were anni- 
hilated. _ | 

Particular Truths are only. a Conſequence 
of the Exiſtence! of the Creatures. Were 
there no Creatures, there would be no particu- 
lar Fruths. As the Creatures are ſeveral, and 
diſtinct one from another; the Truths, which 
are relative to them, are allo ſeveral and dif- 
tinct one from another. 

Theſe Truths are all chat ban be known of 
the Works of God, as well in inanimate or 
irrational, as in animated and rational Beings. 
All the Manifeſtations which God has 
in general, and 
of the particular Means, merit TON conduct 
chem to Happiness. 

now is a very plain Diſtinction be- 
tween ſimple or univerſal Truth, which is but 
one, and particular or diſtint Truths, which 
are many 

Ces _ in al Men a Witneſs of ſim- 
ple Truth; : * 77variable and apright, 
capable of Correction, 


deine itſelf the Rule which ought to correct 


every thing: oppoſite to it. The Diſorder 
and the Falk which is found in Man, natu- 
rally produce in him a ſecret and ſtrong A- 
alen to all that. can refarns; — 


{0 See the & ſecond all 1 third Letters of 19 to Crito. 
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dreads the Teſtimony of this n Trach | 
the Authority of which often commands 
Reſpect, even againſt his Will, and which he 
cannot contradict. Not being able to contra- 
dict. it, he at leaſt does all in his power to a. 
void hearing it. To compaſs his Ends the 
better, he makes uſe of a Stratagem; be 
throws himſelf out of himſelf, and applies 
himſelf entirely Study or the Knowledge 
of - particular Truths. In their Variety he 
finds Charms and Advantages, the moſt con-. 
ſiderable of which, is that of forgetting him- 
ſelf, and almoſt putting it out of his power 
to underſtand the too ſincere Lan guage of 
ſimple Truth - 
Philo. I imagine, n 1 gueſs what 
you aim at. The Contraſt which I fee in 
Man, in regard to Truth, diſappears, 'or is 
unfolded by the Diſtinction you have made. 
I conceive, that by the Truth, whichr has ſo 
many Charms for him, and of which the Ge- 
_nerality of Mankind is ſo greedy, we are not 
to underſtand ſimple Truth, which is one; 


burt diſtinct or particular Truths, which are 
many 


8. 29 It would be great pity, dear Phils | 
to explain things better to you, ſince you 


: underſtand them at half a word. 


Philo, However, Eraſtus, I beg you would 
en what I am going to aſk you. | | 

Among particular Truths, I place thoſe | 
bt which relate to Religion, and are revealed in 

: _—— 5 do the fame 2 
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which, hen taken in a certain ſenſe, give 
Men no pain, become inſupportable tochter, 
when: viewed in another manner? I kn.] 
ſome learned Men, who profeſs themſelves 
never tired of the Study of Religion. The 
Beauties they diſcover in it charm them; but 
then they darè not conſider it in a certain 
light, and they would take it very ill, were 
they forced to o fie their Sight on it. 
Eraſtus. Man can ſuffer nothing from the 
particular Truths of Religion, only as 
contribute toward awakening” in him the Te- 
ſtimony of Conſcience or ſimple Truth. The 
moſt preſſing Truths are Diverſions to thoſe 
who view them in a controverſial or critical 
way. Hence ariſes a Diverſity and Motion, 
which are of great ſervice to one who dreads 
hearing the ſimple Language of Truth too 
diſtinctly. All the borrowed Ornaments 
which Men employ for giving, as they pre- 
tend, more Force to certain Truths, disfigure 
and weaken them, by eee them out of 
their natural Simplicity. N 
Though, ſtrictly Par only pr hitcot 
and univerſal Truth is ſimple, yet particular 
Truths, as they proceed 2 the ſame Truth, 
have likewiſe in their Origin a ſore of Sim- 
plicity, which unites them to ſimple Trath? 
By the natural Relation between them, one 
ſhould be the Key to the reſt ;"//mple and 
univerſal Truth ſhould'be- to diftine Truths, 
what Light is to Objects. Without loſing 
any thing of its * it diſcovers their 
n Diverſity 


"The may hinder i — 
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Diverſity and Differences; it ſhews them 


ſuch 7 8 2 not dif. 


them. 
Hence I conclude, that were 5 Trutks 


A of Religion diveſted of all thoſe Diſguiſes put 


on them by Men; were they preſented in 


nce is not quite extinguiſhed, thoſe 
Truths would naturally refer 


= chem to ſimple and univerſal Truth 3 as ſim- 


ple Truth would conduct them inſenſibly, 


And by degrees, to the diſtin&t Knowledge of 


particular Truths. 


* Grite, I knew not Nhat] emo LErafere | 


methinks this is the firſt Day that I begin to 


ticular Truths, opens my Eyes to an Infinity 
of things. I ſee what made me ſo warm in 
the purſuit of what I called Truth. 

Philo. I now underſtand why I reliſh'd 


certain Truths, which you explain'd in our 


Walks, while moſt of them gave me inex- 
preſſible pain. Thoſe which had a tendency 
to oyerthrow certain vulgar Opinions, certain 


common Practices, which are a fort of Pe- 


dantry-in Religion, gave me much pleaſure, 


But as you: dwelt, moſt on Truths which 


ſhocked me, by awakening a ſomething that 
condemn'd me, I have paſs d my time but 
re et; n 


their utmoſt Simplicity to Men, in whom 


have a glimpſe of Truth. Your Diſtinction 
between ſimple and univerſal Truth, and par- 


 Eraſtus. 3 
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- Fngle: . Phila, you Fe 0 by 
jour own Experience, the Truth of what 1 
juſt now ſaid concerning the Relatian between 
danichlar Truths, and ſimple Truth, when 
they are preſented. in a . Iicht, that is, F 
imple in their way. „ 
| Phile. I think I n you, nahe. = 
The Truth which regards the Exiſtence ß 
Conſcience, is certainly one of the moſt ſim- 
ple, and what ought to refer us moſt directly 
to Conſcience itſelf. But had you diſcuſs d 
the ame Truth in a critical or controverſial 
manner, ſetting forth the different Opinions 
of Divines on that Subject, inſtead of * — 
Pain, J ſhould. have been well diverted with 
it, and perhaps mare fo than with any other 
Entertainment. But, as you refer me to what 
| feel and experience, and my Sentiment, 
being thus awakened, faid much more to me 
than your ſtrongeſt Expreſſions, I was tor- 
mented more than can be imagined, 
Eraſtus. You would have ſuffered much 
leſs, Philo, had you yielded: ſooner to the Te- 
ſtimony of Truth, which attack d you both 
within and without at the ſame time. | 
However, the Correſpondence, which 5. 
ſiſted in you, between thoſe two Teſtimonies, 
news that their way was not obſtructed by 
very ſtrong Obſtacles. Thoſe who have 
raiſed almoſt unſurmountable Barricades be- 
tween themſelves and Truth, feel leſs Pain 
far a time; but know not what Torment 
their Conduct will one day give them. * 
72 I 10. 
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+ Ptbilo. I have not forgot an Expreſſion, 
Wear you let fall on that Subject, in one of 
our Walks. The Subſtance of it was, that 
Truth will loſe none of its Rights 3 and 
that ſooner. or later, in this Life, or in the 
next, we ſhall be obliged to reſtore all we 
have ũſurp d from it. I then experienced 
what you have ſaid. to-day, that particula- MW. 
Truths, as they are ſimple, naturally and. di. 
rectly refer a Man to the ſimple Teſtimony 
of Truth... That Expreſſion ſent me imme- 
diately into myſelf; and I was ſo ſenſibly af. 
fected with the Truth of it, that 1 had no 
need to aſk you for Proofs of it. 
Eraſtus. The moſt ſimple Truths are, by 
their Relation with the primitiye Truth, ſo 
much above Proofs, that they appear doubt- 
ful only when:Men attempt to prove them. 
The bare Idea or Senſe we have of them, prove: 
their Exiſtence. Thus the Exiſtence of Con- 
ſcience is proved by its Language : it is heard; 
therefore it exiſts: its Teſtimony is invariably 
right; therefore it is infallible : its Teſtimony 
is infallible ; therefore the particular Truths 
which it adopts are  undoubted ; and that 
? purely. becauſe they want no. other Proofs. - 
Is this good Reaſoning ? What ſay you, 
; Crito ? Have I any cauſe to regret the Ex- 
. pence I have been at in W o fine a 
Science? 1 
Cirito. You are not en ed with | 
the greateſt Secrets of that Science, Eraſtus; 


and therefore you may _ your * 
&'1 e 
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The Truths which you have been proving, 
are in themſelves fo evident, that all the Syl- 
logiſms in the World can make no addition 
to them. The Art would lie in finding Ar- 
guments for Demonſtration of the contrary. 
| Yours amount to this: It is Day; therefore 
| Light exiſts: I ſee that Light; therefore I 
haye Eyes. I cannot doubt of what my Eyes 
ſee at Noon-day. Now they tell me I am in 
the Walks, and that Eraſtus and Philo are on 
each ſide of me; ergo, the thing is undoubted. 
I need no other Proofs. Pray tell me, Eraſtus, 
what is the great effect of this Argument? 
Have we now more Certainty than before, 
that it is Day, that Light exiſts, that we 
have Eyes, and that we are walking 

Eraſtus. The great Effect of this Argu- 
ment is, that I have begun to doubt, whe- 
ther it be Day, Whether I have Eyes, and whe- 
ther I am walking with Gri/o and Philo ? © 

Crito. Lou fee, therefore, dear ' Eraſtus, 
that your Skill is not great, when you under- 
take to prove only ſuch Truths as are more 
evident in themſelves than by all the Argu- 
ments that can be uſed. The Art would be 
to demonſtrate, for example, that it is. not 
Day at preſent, that we are not walking; 

and that, when our Eyes tell us we are, they 

deceive us. 28 | 

Philo. In reality, what would be the Uſe 
of Syllogiſms, if we were only to demonſtrate 


that it is Day at Noon; and if they did not 
Vor. I. e 
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furniſh us with the Secret of proving clearly, 
that Black is White, and White Black? But, 
Raillery apart; it is good to have to deal 
with duch refined Philoſophers as Crito; he 
immediately underſtood the Tendeney of E. 
reſtus's Arguments, and then carried on the 
Jeſt at his caſe. I own I am duller of Ap- 
prehenſion, and did not at firſt comprehend 


| what Eraftus would be at. n 


Eraſtus. It is evidently ridiculous to em- 
ploy Arguments or Syllogiſms, to demon- 
ſtrate things, which io nothing doubtful 
in them, and to which Senſe bears an incon- 
teſtable Evidence. It is a mere Banter to under- 
take to prove to a Man who has good Eyes, 
that he is not blind; he knows more of the 

matter from his own Senſe, than by _ moſt 
- -.demonſtrative: Proofs, _ 

_ Philo. Men ſeem to have adempted t to 
ſtifle the Senſe of fimple Truth, by the Crouds 
of Proofs and Arguments, which they have 
advanced tor eſtabliſhing certain . 

Huch | 

Eraſtus. Or rather, for eſtabliſhing certain 
Opinions; to which they have given the 


Name of Truths, as appears from the Oppo- 


ſition and Contrariety of the ſame Opinions; 

whereas Truth cannot contradict itſelf. 
Crito. Dear Eraſtus, this is a Syllogiſm in 
form; for the future you ſhall not be allow- 
d to condemn the Uſe of them, 


Eraſtus. 
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Eraſtus. If I fall into them without know- 
ing it, Crito, how can I help it? However, 
[ muſt tell You, that if I have appeared an 
Enemy to Syllogiſms or Arguments, it is not 
the Form that offends me, but the Uſe made 
| of them for obſcuring the True, and giving 
a colour to the Falſe. By this Art the Doc- 
tors of each Se& have found means to give 


the moſt contrary Opinions the Face of Truth, 


which has made them paſs under that Name. 
Thus they have ſhewn, that Truth may be 
oppoſite to itſelf, and ſtill be Truth. Is not 
this a wonderful Ar? 

Philo. It ſeems that Truth has been an 
Apple of Diſcord among Men; a Subject of 
Diviſion, and the Occaſion of Battles more 
ng than thoſe 1 at the Siege of 

70 ; 
Crito In reality, it cannot be eafily de- 
termined whether it has been more aer 
geous than diſadvantageous to them; and 
whether it had not been better Where 
are you, Eraſtus? Did you hear what Phito 
has been ſaying? - 

Eraſtus. 1 heard him ſo well, that his 
Words have thrown me into my Reveries; 
and I believe I ſhall be good for nothing elſe 


to-day. 
Philo to Crito. That is as much as to fay, 


we ſhall do well to retire, and let him muſe 
at his leiſure, 


. x 
* 1 


8 „es Tou gueſs ſo N done Phi 
chat I have no reply to make. 

- Crito. Here we muſt do ourſelves Juſtice, 
Wick god Grace, and without much Diſin. 
tereſtednefs.  Eraftus's Reveries have hither: 
£6 dene us no harm; and iow do we 
Kno . 

b. 1 underſtand you, co; and 6 6 
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Y 1 know w, Philo, that our 

3 Friend 45 85 lie in 10 0 ht 
igt? I ſent to his Houſe this Mornin 

and his Servant ſaid he had not ſeen him ſince 


2 OM that proba he was gone into the 


ountry. 
Philo. 5 tay have carried him 
inſeplibhy e it. . He will not be 
allow d to return ſoon. | ſhould 'be patient 


under the Loſs of his Compaty, if he would 
make u us amends. JE communicating his Re- 


you ſay Phe, it NED a0 : 
7 1 Tall 


_ 


ſure Game. 
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uo, taling 4 Letter out of his Pocket. 


Here is a Letter, that was delivered ta me, 
as I came out, Do you know that Hand ? * 


Philo, It is Eraſtus' s; and, which is more, 


the Letter is directed to Philo: if you beg 


hard, 1 will communicate the Content of it 
o you. 
2 22 You would not be very well nleaſed; 
Philo, with keeping ic to your ur elf Shall E 
read it? 

Philo. With all my heart, Crits:; * we 
mult retire” into the Shade. | There | 18 2 
Henels ſhelter'd from the Sun, af 1 


e dews, end Crito en.. 
A Larran from Eraſtus to Crito. A 


Ilnce you occaſion to my Reveries, 
Philo, you al be plagued with them. 


« = Tow laugh at the Penance ; but perhaps 


it will not prove fo eafy as you imagine. 
How do you know whether, while I am 
in my Reveries, I may not carry you into 


ſome deſolate Country, or ſome Labyrinth, 


** out:of which you will not eaſily find yout 
« way ? If fo, blame only your ſelf, or your 


1 Compariſon of the Apple of Diſcord, fince 


that gave birth to my Reverzes. 


I fhall not tell you that they led me in- 


's Country-Houſe, where 
at preſent. They have made me 
* * take another Road, Which I will-trace out 
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44 to you, if Tcan; Vou ſhall then tell me 


| whether you are in te humour of bearing 


% me com y. 
« At firſt I found my ſelf in Ann, 


* when I was conſidering Truth under the 


Emblem of the Apple of Diſcord, as the 
« Cauſe of all the Debates, Diviſions! and 
«endleſs Conteſts, which reign among Men. 
« What is Truth? faid I: Is it a Good, of 


« an Evil? Can the World diſpenſe with its 


«- abſence? Can it even ſubſiſt without it? 
* And would not the Idea of a World with- 
« out Truth be an Idea of a Chaos? But, 
&« once more, What is Truth? Here I recol- 


* lected the Diſtinction we made yeſterday 


6 between ſimple, univerſal Truth, which is 
« one; and diſtinct or particular Truths, 
« which are many. I found this Distinction 
« might be of great uſe in ſeveral reſpects; 


c but that, in a certain Light, it was ſtill 


tec imperfect, or ſtood in need of ſome Ex- 
« planation. I thought that, at the bottom, 
« diſtinct Truths were of ſo different a nature 


4 from ſimple Truth, that they could not be 
s called by the ſame Name. 


V Tt muſt be acknowledged, our Language 
« js ſo barren of Expreſſions, that we are 
« often obliged to employ the ſame Terms 
<« for expreſſing things very different. 

« For example, what two things are more 
« different than /imple, univerſal Truth liv- 
«. ing. eternal Truth, the Source of all T ruth, 


„ 15 
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is from a Fact, done at. ſuch a Time, in 
« ſuch a Place, and attended with ſuch Cir- 
e cumſtances, which is called Truth ? Men 
« give the fame Name to the different Senſes 
« they. pretend to find in the Scripture. E- 
« yery one adheres. to that which he has 
« adopted, defends it, and ſupports it as the 
« only one that is paſſable, excluſive of all 
« the oppoſite Senſes. Should not the word 
„% Opinzon be here uſed in its place? This 
« will appear, if we conſider that, among 
« thoſe oppoſite Senſes, fome are infallibly 
« falſe, and perhaps more ſo than are true: 
They may therefore be term'd true or 
« falſe, as taken in general. Men talk of 
« true or falfe Opinions; but they nevei 
« think of ſpeaking true or falſe Truths. 
Truth is always Truth. If what has ap- 
«© peared to us true at one time, appears 
« falſe at another, we do not lay that Truth 
« is become falſe; but that we miſtock 
«. Falſhood for Truth. 
Truth then remains always invariable. 
Alt is never oppokite to itſelf; what it was 
«yeſterday, it is to-day, On that foot, is 
it the Apple of Diſcord ? or is that Appel- 
„lation due to the Opinions, which Men 
have graced with the Name of Truth? 
* Here certainly is the Explanation of the 
* Riddle; and plain good Senſe cannot diſ- 
* Own it. That alone tells us, no one can 
„give what he has not: that Light cannot 
„ R «*« produce 
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produce Darkneſs: that what is ſimple and 
uniform cannot produce Diviſion and Con- 
& trariety. Thus Truth is clear'd of the 
&-Dyorders, which it has ſeem'd to'cavſe a. 
e mong Men; and at the ſame time Men 
* may be undeceived as to the Paſſion they 
*c have ſeem'd to entertain for Truth. i/ Here 
« is a Key, which opens one of the Doors of 
the Labyrinth; but yet we are not quite 
* gut of it; freſh Difficulties are to be fur. 
& mounted; and this among others. 
Has not God manifeſted the Truth to 
% Mankind in the Holy Scripture ? And iz 
dc it from the Scripture that Men have drawn 
te thoſe oppoſite Opinions, which have pro- 
& duced endleſs Conteſts ? This being grant- 
ed, the Scripture has been to them a real 
« Apple of Diſcord. But the Holy Sctip- 
& ture is Truth; therefore what may be a- 
* ſcribed to the Holy Scripture, may be a. 
4 ſcribed to Truth. 5 
Men are fond of the Opinions they have 
„ embraced: they have found them in the 
« Holy Scripture; the Holy Seripture is 
Truth; therefore Men are fond of Truth. 

< Theſe now are very ſtrong Arguments; 
ec J would endeavour to anſwer them, was J 
«« not ſerzed with a Drowſineſs ſtill more 
« ſtrong, to which I am abſolutely obliged 
« to yield. I reſerve the Remainder of my 
<« Reveries till to-morrow. If I do not give 
« you them in Writing, perhaps you may 
-< have them in the Walks.“ Cri. 
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Crito. Well, Philo, what fay you to our 
Friend's Reveries "os 
 HereEraſtus comes, bides kim ſalf Jebind 

E Tree, and liftens to the Diſcourſe. : 

. Philo. 45 _ __ reaſon ro we 
-me expect would lead me into a 
rinth, out of which I ſhould not eaſily find 
my way. But I think him a little malicious, 
for carrying us in, and then leaving us to get 
out as well as we can. If I write to him, 1 
ſhall rattle him off to Sede purpoſe. 

Crito. You are reſolved to be angry in 
your turn then, Philo; and do not obſerve. 
that Eraſtus has already done you a ſignal 
piece of Service, in diſengaging you from the 
Embaraſſment into which you had brought 
him by your Objection 5 the Apple of 
Diſcord. | He only cou'd have clear'd up the 
matter. 


Philo. L nn myſelf dear Crito, and 


-perceive I am coming into a good humour | 


again. My Impatience to hear an Anſwer - 
to the Arguments, with which he concludes 
his Letter, had put me into an ill one. I be- 
 lieve, if he does not return to-day, I ſhall be 
tempted to go to him. 

Eraſtus, (without being ſeen.) Do you want 


a conveniency for carrying you thither ? 
Philo, Is it a Spirit we hear? 


Crito. Whence came that Voice? We muſt 
arm ourſelves with Nr ch 


G 5 | Eraſus: | 
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Fats, appearing. Without doubt, ice 
it is the Voice of a Magician, 

Philo. Be as much a Magician: as you 
pleaſe, we are not much afraid of you; but 
who would have ventured to hope to ſee you 

Here to-day ? I was apprehenſive that N— 
would detain you feveral.days Tonger. _ 

Eraſtus. He would have done ſo, had it been 
in his power ; but I made my. eſcape without 
aſking leave. I went thithey in a Reverie, 1 
left the Houſe in a Reverie, and meet you 
here at the time appointed, to — 

Crito. Do you know, Eraſtus, that Phil 
was in a great paſſion with You,, ſome mo- 
ments ago? 

Eraſtus. In quality of a Magician, I have 
had information of it; and came to offer him 
all the Aſſiſtance in my power, for getting 
out of the 3 in which I had left 
him. 
Philo. I charged you wich a little Malice, 
dear Eraſtus; but I ſee it was none of the 
blackeſt, any more than the Magic Which en- 
ables you to gueſs ſo exactly. Lou have 


vithout doubt brought the el of your 


Reveried. 
Eraſtus. I am too much a Man of my Word 


co fail in that Point. To prevent their eſcape, 
* 1 have made no ſcruple of committing them 
to as cloſe a Priſon as I did our two eus. 
I ſhall deliver them into your hands, that 
727 2. make what uſe of — you pleaſe. 


Pbilu. 


N 
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Philo. I think that will be to read them; 
and that we have time enough for doing fo. 


E 13 
In reply to the Arguments propoſed, I 
« ſay firſt, that the Holy Scripture is, pro- 
« perly ſpeaking, not Truth, but a Teſti- 
« mony of Truth. This Teftimony is ex- 
« preſs d in Words ſuſceptible of different 
« Senſes ; every Man has there found a 
« Senſe ſuitable to his Paſſions or Prejudices, 
« The Prejudices and Paſſions of Men, be- 
« ing always oppoſite, have produced Divi- 
« fon by the oppoſite Opinions, which pro- 
« ceed from them. Here now is the Apple 
« of Diſcord. If the Scripture has been the 
« Cauſe of ſuch Diſcord, as it cannot be de- 
“ med, is Truth anſwerable for it? All that 
« may be attributed to the Scripture, cannot 
jn every ſenſe be aſcribed to Truth, If. 
« Men are fond of Opinions, which they 
% have drawn from the Scripture, it doth not 
e thence follow that they are fond of Truth. 
« Such Opinions are their own Work, the 
Fruit of their own Penetration and Diſcern- 
ment; they depend on the particular Senſe - 
„ which Men have fixed to ſuch or ſuch Paſ- 
« ſages of Scripture, That particular Senſe 
appeared to them moſt proper for ſupport- 
ing their Party in oppoſition to all others. 
They would be mortified if Truth ſhould 
detect the Falſity of it. On that foot, of 
rp „„ 
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* are they fond? of Truth, or of | 
« themſelves?” 


_ .- Philo. Here now is enough for undeceiv- 

ing Men, in regard to their pretended Paſſion 
for Truth. And I muſt on that, till now, 
T have loved only the Shadow and Ap- 
n of it; and begin to believe no Cha- 
ſo uncommon in the World as that of 
a fincere Lover of Truth. 

 Exaftus. But, dear Philo, where ſhall we 
find fuch an one? A Man who fets no limits 


9 Truth, makes no reſiſtance, but is willing 


to receive it at all hazards, and in what man- 
ner ſoever it may preſent itſelf; a Man, who, 
when he gets a glimpſe of it, will not enquire, 
before he allows 105 N gagged it re- 
oves or applauds him, whether it oppoſes, 
e i Wich his own Opinions 1 
clinations'; whether it may not diſeoncert the 
Plans he has formed; in ſhort, whether it 
may not Prejudice His temporal Intereſt, his 
Reputation or his Fortune: a Man, 1 'fay, 
9 Who, without debating on the Matter, mould 
open all Paſſages to Truth, would be a Phenix 
in his kind. 
P bil. I chink I know one, whom this Pic- 
ture reſembles. 
Erastus. I perceive you have Eraſtus in 
view. Be pleaſed to remember that this Pic- 
ture is very different from what he drew of 
himſelf ſome days wy Let me refer you 
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to it . I will add, without the leaſt Affec- 
tation of Modeſty, that I fo often catch my 
ſelf in a ſecret Oppoſition to Truth, whenſo- 


ever it oppoſes my Inelinations, that there! is 
no need of Arguments for proving it. 


Philo. If my Lady Modeſty had not loſt all 


Credit with you, I ſhould have been ready to 


place her here ; but you: have unluckily ſhut 


her out. Do you know that I frequently bewail 
her Abſence ? For example, when I am ob- 
liged to believe my Friends literally in what 
they ſpeak to their own diſadvantage; and 
much more, when I perceive I fhall be be- 
key'd | in what I may ſay of my ſelf in the fame 
way ; and'that no Abatement will be made, 

in oe to place it to the Account of Mo- 
defty : Is not this very mortifying ? And is. 
ſhe not very ſerviceable to ſuch as admit her 
into their Company? They may lay what 
they pleaſe on her; not to fay, that ſhe is of 
uſe for keeping up Converſation, which would 


be ſoon exhauſted, if Truth alone” Was . 


mitted. 
 Crito, Now you ſpeak of Truth, ſhall we 
go on with Eraftus's Reveries ? Where did 
we leave off? 
__ Philo, J had finiſhed the Article, in which 
it is proved that Men, inſtead of being fond 
of Truth, are fond 6f their own Works, and 
of the Opinions they have framed. Fe pro- 
cceds tis: Seas > 
* $6 
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„may be called on to prove a 8 
<< © advanced, viz. that-all that may be ſaid of 
«© Truth cannot be juſtly avplicits the Scrip- 
„ ture; and that, on the contrary, what may, 
« be ſaid of the Scripture cannot be apply'd 

* to Truth. What difference do you make 
<« between them? I aſk in my turn, what 
difference is there between a Teſtimony 

given in favour of a Perſon and the Perſon 
6 „ Fimlelf; between a Diſſertation on Light 
and Light itſeff? Such is the difference be- 
«< tween the Scripture and Truth. The 
former is a Teſtimony in favour of the 
“ latter; but it cannot be called Truth, un- 
«. leſs the Term be- taken in an improper 
& ſenſe, as Serenus underſtood it the other 
& tay. of a Manuſcript, which. treats of the 
e Stars. He aſk*'d L.. if he had brought 
« the Stars. This way of ſpeaking never 
ce. deceives any Man in things that fall under 
« the cognizance of the Senſes. . A Book 
& which ſhould contain the Picture 1 
„ Prince, his Hiſtory, the Form of his Go- 
„ vernment, Sc. was never taken for the 
Prince himſelf; and you may ſay as often 
« ag you pleaſe, that you have. Lewis XIV. 
in your Pocket, without exciting Laughter. 

But the Caſe is not the ſame, in regard 
&* to Truth. Men have inſenſibly fallen into 
« Miſtakes : They. have made the Teſtimony 
ſtand for Truth itſelf: they have perſuaded 

pag that. being. ANG Maſters of 


[2 a 
1 the 
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« the Scripture, as their Phraſe is, is being 
« Maſters of Truth: they have called it the 
Light, the infallible Guide; in a word, 
pure Truth. They have ſtopt at the Te. 
c ſtimony, and thus render'd it uſeleſs, and 
« hinder'd its effect; nay; more, they have 
actually turn'd it againſt themſelves. Our 
« Saviour, for example, tells the Fews that 
« the Scriptures teſtified of him; but that > 
« would not come to bim, 10 have Life. © 
« To what purpoſe is a Teſtimony, of 
„which Men will make no uſe? It only 
4 & ſerves to condemn thoſe, who profeſs to 
receive it. Moſes, in whom You place Jour 
6& hope, will condemn you. | 
„The Holy / Scripture. is in regard to 
Truth what alm the Baptiſt was to FJeſus. 
We read that St. Jubn was not the Light, 
but was ſent to. bear witneſs of the Light. 
This gives us a compleat Idea of the Rela- 
« tion between the Holy Scripture and 
« Truth, and at the fame” time ſhews the 
6 difference between them. 
« 'Truth conſider'd under the Emblem of 
0 Light, employ d me a-. long, time in my 
«. Reveries. I-found natural Light a viſible 
«+ Repreſentation. of. Truth or ſpiritual Lighe; 
and that what the former is in regard to 
Bodies and ſenſible Olyects, the latter is, 
in a very eminent degree, in regard co 
. Spirits and inviſible Objects: that there is 
* 0 other difference between thoſe tuo 


as Lights. 
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Effects are exactly the fame in regard to 


16 be applied to any but Gap? 


„ ther the Idta of the Divinity and that of 
„ FTruth are not inſeparably connected? l 


cc to ſtupid Perſons, I ſhould here explain how 
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„Lights than what ought neceſſarily to ſub. 
ſiſt between the Copy and the Original; 
es between a material and ſpiritual Being; 
c between a Being void of Underſtanding or 

% Life, and a living intelligent Being; be- 
«tween a created and an uncreated is. 
4 That in other reſpects, their Pro and 


e their proper Subjects. But it will be aſk- 
<« ed, Is Truth unereated? Can that Epithet 


*I aſk in my turn, whether ſimple, pri- 
«6 mitive Truth has any Beginning: whether 
"<< there ever was a time when it did not 
« exiſt, and if it is poſſible to ſeparate it 
de from the Divinity one Moment; or whe- 


de think no Man will diſpute this; it is there- 
fore inconteſtable that ſimple Truth has 
always exiſted in God, and in nothing 
0 differs from God himſelf, 0 
Here the diſtinction, we made yeſterday 
between Ample or univerſal Truth, and 
* ditinz? or particular Truths, takes place. 
It ſhews us the difference between created 
Truths and uncreated Truth. The latter 
is one, fimple and univerſal: the former are 


% many, diſtin? and limited. Was I talking 


«66 the Idea of Simplicity, Univerſality and 
LE? Unity are inſeparably connected. — A a 
&77 8 8 P 11 9 
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Philo. I am ſtupid enough, dear Zraſtus, 
to own I ſhould be — ſuch an Ex- | 
lanation. 
Eraſtus. You: are unlucky, Pbilo; you 
give yourſelf the Character of Stupidity, only 
to make me talk of Rich you know: 
better than Ido. Wete you a Child, I wotf'& 
tell you that what is univerſal is one; becauſe 
there cannot be two univerſal Beings : for if 
they were two, each wou'd be a particular 
Being, not. the univerſal Being. 
If Univerſality and Unity are inſeparable, 
Simplicity is not leſs ſo from both. What is 
ſimple, muſt be univerſal ; otherwiſe it would 
not be ſimple. What is not compoſed of ſe- 
veral Parts, is one: what is one, is ſimple. 
We have demonſtrated that what is one is u- 
diverſal. Ergo, what is ſimple is univerſal, and 


one; as what is one, is ſimple and nur 


Well, Gentlemen Banterers, need I go any . 
farther ? How they laugh in their ſleeve at 
having made me deal in Ergo's in ſpite un my 
teeth 

Phils. This is juſt What we deſied ef you, 


Eraſtus; methinks, with all your Averſion to 
Syllogiſms, you know well enough how to 


make your advantage of them. 

Eraſtus. A wonderful advantage, to be able 
to demonſtrate, by a Set of Syllogiſms, ſuch 
things as are obvious to every Man's Eyes, 


as ſoon as he will open them. 


Crito. Let us go on with our Reveries 5 
give me them, Philo, I will read in my turn. 
Eraſtus. 
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Eraſtus. I think we had better reſerve the 
ſequel for to-morrow, and at * think of 
walking to Town. 

Crito. I will put the Aue ei in my Pocket 
then. I ſee Philos Jealouſy; but with his 
leave, he ſhall be ſatisfied with the begin- 
ning of them. I ſhall not now part with 
what I have; it is enough that I promiſe to 
Se 4 m Account of them to-morrow. 


Wk DIALOGUE $ «1 1 6 
Ciro, Puizo, and Exasrus. 


Crite Have waited here half an hour wi 
the Reveries in my hand. You 
imagine, perhaps, that I was very impatient 
for your coming; but indeed 1 was not; I 
found the loſs of your Company ſufficiently 
made up to me by the Pleaſure that 

Philo. A very obliging Speech truly ! To 
prefer the Reveries of your Friends to your 
Friends themſelves, 

Eraſtus. More obliging than you imagine, 
Philo; z my Self-Love is not leſs agreeably 
flatter' d by the which Crito gives 
my Reveries, than by what he wou'd give 
my Perſon. 

Pͤbilo. Youare always talking of your Self- 
Love; one wou'd think you made it your 


© buſineſs to perſuade us you are influenced by 


that Paſſion in all you do. | 
| | : | Er aſtus. 
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Eraſtus. Pbilo is always entertaining fine 
Ideas of me. I wou'd fain know which is 
moſt to my Commendation ;' to deceive you 
to my own advantage, or to my diſadvan- 
tage; that you ſhould n 1 mn wes 
| worle than I am. 

Philo. A pleaſänt Queſtions! 7 If your Mow 
us to appeal to —ͤ—ͤ— or rather the Prac- 
tice of all honeft Men, you will find it im- 
mediately decided, that it is infinitely better 
to decerve Men to our advantage than to our 
diſadvantage, and appear better than we are 
rather than worſe. If the Queſtion is to be 
decided by the Number or Plurality of Voices, 
Eraſtus, you are condemned, ſince you main- 
tain it wou! d be better for you to e a 
leſs honeſt Man than you are. 0 

Eraſtus. The unanimous. concurrence to 
the Deciſion, wou d ſhew how much Credit 
Truth has in the World. 

Crito. The advantage of being We ee 
or eſteem'd will excuſe w_ if we ſometimes 
make free with it. 

Philo. But are you not apprehenſive, E. 
| daun, of injuring Truth, by appearing leſs 

than you are? 

Eraſtus. The hazard i is not conſiderable on 
that ſide, dear Philo; and I am very ſenſible 
that whatever I fay, you will always think 
me better or leſs bad than I am,” I muſt tell 
you, however, that I have no fix'd deſign of 
deceiving you, to my own diſadvantage ; ni 1 

| only 
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only intended to let you know, that if that 
_ could happen, and if, while I acted naturally, 
I ſhould give you room to think me work 
than Lam; I ſhould run leſs” hazard by ſo 
doing. than if hy acting leſs naturally I gave 
you room to ſuppoſe me better than I am. 
Will you know: the reaſon? It is, becauſe in 
the — caſe Truth wou' d ſooner or later 
andeceive you; and in the mean time, I 
ſhould make my advantage of your Miſtake, 
Whereas the caſe wou'd not be the ſame on 
| the other fide, as I ſhould give occaſion to 
your Miſtake, by offending "againſt Sincerity 
or Truth; which wou' d be rev on me, 
by bumbling. me in proportion to the falſe 
Elevation, to which I aſpu*d. By undeceiy- 
ing you in that _ Ape” __ me : dhe 
utmoſt Gouſuon. 1 2 
Co. Dear Ar. ou Fail now Given 
me a glimpſe of more > Eriths! than you have 
explain d. You frequently have the other 
World in view, when you are ſpeaking of 
Truth, and the Reſtitutions we ſhallbe oblig'd 
to malee to it ſooner or later. But is there 
no way of knowing what Idea you have of 
that -- x World? You talk of it ſo familiarly, 
that one wou'd think you have a en 
dence there. 
Philo, I have ofiea had the ſame Queſtion 


at my Tongue's-end. 


Eraſtus. Would you haue me, in quality 


of a i raiſe ſome Spirit ä ̃ 
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If ſo, yeu muſt tell me of what Colour you 


| wou'd have it. 
Cite. I perceive that; in quality of a Ma- 
an, you want to get rid of us; but you 
100 eſcape this time. As much a Ma- 
Kenn as you are, you thall * us a direct 
and plain Anſwer.. 
Eraſtus. You will excuſe me anfiverin g you 


to-day, dear Cite, if I promi you” on the 
Word of an honeſt: Magician, to put a Ma- 
nuſeript into your hands, that wi give you 


more ſatisfaction than I can. 

Crito. Shall we allow him quarter on theſe 
Terms, Philo? © 

Philo. Ves; provided ir be not rent 
we have Teh alteady. 

Eraftus. Have you ſeen a Mandſcripe;/en 
titled, Various Sentiments of ſome Divicies 
«concerning the State of Souls ſeparated 
from their Bodies, in four ten 

Philo. T have ſeen nothing of that ſort. 

"Crit: Mer k- 5 

Philo. Let us take his Word, Crito; and 
in the mean time, return to our Neveries: . 
I They are in your hands: Shall I read them? 
Where did we leave off yeſterday ? ? 


iN reads. | Com, I have the Place. 


e Uncreated Truth is one, fmple and uni- 
der ſal. Created Truths are ſeveral, diftint? 
e and bounded, Here again, the Similitude 
2285 of Light takes 3 ; Which, without 
| ” * loling 
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5 loſing any thing of its Simplicity, diſcovers 


an Infinity of different Objects. 


-:'< The Diverſity of Objects, which Light 
“ expoſes.to view, is an Emblem of the Di- 
% verſity of particular Truths. Simple 
* Truth diſcovers them in their true Light. 


„ That only ſhews their true Diſtinction and 


* Relations. -- 

As che Objedts, diſplay'd by the Light, 

< are very different from Light itſelf; ſo 

« diſtinct or; Truths manifeſted by 

« ſimple Truth, are very different from ſim- 
< ple Truth icfelf. We obſerv d yeſterday, 

« that particular Truths are relative. to Crea- 


<< tures : that ſome of them are referred to 


« inanimate and irrational Creatures, and o- 
«+. thers to intelligent Beings. 


The firſt of theſe. Truths are called Ply- 


* fcal: the ſecond Moral. Phyſical Truth 
falls partly under the Cognizance of the 
<« Senſes, and partly under that of Reaſoning. 
« What we know of them by Senſe or Expe- 
<< rience is not doubtful or ambiguous ; what 


„ we know of them by * of Reaſoning, 
« varies ad infinitum. NY Co 


Eraſtus. Stop one moment, if you pleaſe, | 
Crito. We are not here diſputing in a_philo- | 
ſophical manner, concerning the Nature of 


Objects, which are known by the Evidence 
of the Senſes, but concerning the Effect or 
Impreſſion made 3 the lame Objects on the 


Sentiment ; 
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Sentiment; an Impreſſion which never varies. 
Itis to no purpoſe for Men, to pretend to de- 
monſtrate by Reaſoning that Fire is not hot, 
Honey not ſweet, Snow not white, Sc. The 
Queſtion is not, I ſay, whether Fire is hot; 
but whether the Impreſſion, whick I receive 
| from it, is not invariably the ſame; whether, 
for example, there be any doubt that on put- 
ting my hand into the Fire, I ſhall feel what 
is called Burning. As I ſpeak to Philoſo- 
phers, I am obliged to prevent ſuch Objec- 

tions, as they might make in that Character; 
and appriſe them they have to do, not witha 
Naturaliſt, but a Reveur, who is telling his 
Reveries. They wou'd get no honour by 
engaging with him; as a Reveur who does 
not love fighting, he wou'd ſoon quit the 
Field. Now, Crito, you may go on, when 
you pleaſe. „ At SRL PRs ane 
Crito. Here is a Reveur, who thinks he 
may take all manner of Liberties, and even 
that of bantering the poor Philoſophers. He - 
ſhould not come off fo, were I not afraid of 
interrupting our Reading. 1 


He reads. 


Moral Truths are of a nature relative to 
that of a free and intelligent Being. They 
„ tend to let him know what he is, and 
* whence he derives his Origin _ end of 
& his Creation, and the means h is to take 
for arriving at, and attaining it. Ts 
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The ſame Truths, more detailed and 


* particularized, help him to perceive the 
Obſtacles in his way to that end; and at 
« the ſame time, point out the Road he is to 
<< take, and the moſt proper means for ſur. 
* mounting thoſe Obſtacles. = 

+6 Theſe Truths re-unite or comprehend 
e all that can be called Religion. By that 
Term 1 underſtand, not only what has 
-« been revealed to Men in the Law or the 
<< Goſpel ; but what is termed Natural Re. 
<« 7/8401; ſuch Truths as Men might have 
< known without, by the Teſtimony of Na. 
« ture, and within by that of Conſcience. 
This is the Foundation of the. Chriſtian 


| <6) Religion; Chriſtianity adds nothing to it, 


4 as to the Subſtance and eſſential part; but 


Ee ſerves to explain it, and ſhew Men the 


<« uſe they may make of it. It, in a particu- 


-< lar manner, manifeſts the deſigns of the 


4 Creator over his Creatures, the Love he 
has for them, and the Proofs he has given 
them of that Affection. It affords ſenſible 
« Proofs or Teſtimonies of all this. Theſe 
are publick Facts, Examples, Miracles, and 
« Precepts explain d. Such Particularities 
may be termed aiſtind, or partiouler 
Truths. 
«© Theſe Truths have been communicated 
to us in the Writings of Perſons choſen by 
Sad for that purpoſe : who teſtify what 


282 — have ſeen or heard. Such is the Idea 
| ce 6“ they 
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« they give us of their own Writings ; and 


« this demonſtrates the Truth of what we 
have advanced, hut the Scripture is not 


& Truth, but an Evidence of Truth. I 25 
« Hal tus as the Hip? who have — this 


. 


Aired. Cr, 


Phbib. On 880 hab as NE "yy W by re- 
uniting Religion almoſt into à Point, places 
it in a 15 ery different. from that given it 

by thofe viſions and Subdiyi ſions, by which 
15 is uſually deſcrib'd. 

Crito. Do you not Ulewite obſerve, that 
by this Re- union, we diſcover a diſtinction of 
three things, commonly confounded together, 
by being equally called Truth : The Holy 
N particular Truths, and univerſal 

8 

Eraſtus. Nothing diſtinguiſhes Objects 
better than what re-unites them. When a 
Man has once found the Center, he will be 
eaſily carried, by the ſeveral Lines, to the Cir- 
cumference. But thoſe who reſt ſatisfied 
with running round the Circumference, and 
examining each Line ſeparately, may deſcribe 
the Surface of the Circle without ever coming 
to the Center. 

Truth is the Center and Soul of Religion; 3 
no Man will Hp to diſpute it, Byt what 

Vol. I. H 3 Idea 
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Idea do we form of this Soul? An Idea of 
ſomething, inanimate, of one or more Truths, 
to be learnt, beliey'd. and conſider'd ſeparate. 
1y ; ſome deſign'd for Speculation, others for 
Practice. This is the dea, Men frame of 
Religion, and Truth, which is the Soul of it; 
or rather of the Truths, which are ſo many 
Souls of it : for if Truth is not one, and Re. 
ligion is compoſed of ſeveral Truths indepen; 
dent one of the other, it muſt have — 
Souls, and at the ame time ſeveral Centers. 
Philo. This Compariſon explains a. great 
Number of things. It ſhews how ridiculous 


1 Ideas are, —9 the generality of Man- 


Kind entertain of Religion or Truth. I now 
underſtand why. Truth has hitherto given me 
The ſlip, even when J imagined myſelf moſt 
ſecure of it. I contented myſelf with ſome 
of its Branches only. 

: Eraftus. You have hit the Nail on the 
head. The Branches of a Tree, ſeparated 
from the Trunk, belong to the Tree no 
Jonger ; becauſe they ceaſe to partake of the 
Sap. Particular Truths, ſeparated from ſim- 
ple Truth, ceaſe to belong to Truth, as they 
no longer partake of the Life of i it. As ſoon 
AS they ceafe to belong to Truth, they belong 
to each particular Perſon who makes them his 
"own; as the Branches ſeparated from the 
Trunk, by ceaſing to belong to it, belong to 
him, who has plucked them. He may in- 


deed handle 21 Fee, give. them what 
. form 


Wi 7; be 
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form he pleaſes,: and make very pretty Cu- 
rioſities with them, which will place his Skill 
and Art in an advantageous Light. This 
has been the practice of Men in regard te 
Truth, and the Branches they have pluck*d- 


tom it. They have handled them freely © 


they have work' d them into all manner of 
Shapes at pleaſure: a they have gain'd the Ads 
miration of the World by the dexterity f 
their Wit, and the delicacy of their Genius, 
diplay'd in the Turn, the Form, and Variety 
which they have given to ſuch common 

They have ſtill been called Truths, as the 
aforeſaid Works retain the Name of Walnut 
Tree or Olive. e ont 3! C3 BL ACE 5 
But what do Men admire in thoſe Works ? 
And what is the Deſign of the Artiſt ? Is it 
to make the Wood be admired; or the Art 
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employed in working it? What is admired 
d WW ina fine Treatiſe 2! And what doth the Au- 
0 Il thor deſign we ſhall admire in it? Is it the 
Truth, of which he treats, conſider'd in itſelf ; 
er the manner in which he treats of it; the 
Turn, the Form, the Delicacy, in a word, 
N che Sublimeneſs of his Genius? For your Sa- 
's I tssfaction, tell him you have a reliſh for the 
5 lame Truth, ſeparately: from his Book, and 


you will ſee how he will receive you. Tou 
© vill paſs, in his opinion, for a Man of as good 
n Ha taſte, as I ſhould in the opinion of an Ar- 
ut, on telling him I ſet as much value on a 

8 1 
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rough Branch ofa Walaut-Tree, as onthebeſ 
of His Works. 

L ſhould indeed be in che wrong, if I ſet 
ne 1 on Works fo curiouſly finiſh'd ; a; 
F ſhould be unjuſt, to an — Author, 
i I had no regard for the Turn and Graces 
he might give to what he calls Truth. Each 
_ of thoſe Works may have its uſe; the former 
— "op en the latter, Men of 


In order to give every its true Nan 
let n 
Walnut-Tree, dry Wood; and the Branches 
32 een Tru. 


Cito. May i it not be add; that of thoſe 
Branches, on which Men have beftow'd the 
AppeHlation of Truths, they have made little 
Mals, and offer d Incenſe to them; unleſs it 
wou d be more proper to ſay, they have paid 
that Compliment to the Skill ſhewn in the 
Fermi given them. Every one has ſet a price 
on bis own' Performance, has it a fine 
Name; into which that of Truth has always 
been foiſted. Methinks, the Name of Truth 
is at preſent in each Sect, what Diana of the 
ar in St. Paul's time. 


. woe be to him, 


who ſhould attempt to diſeredit the ingenious 
 whuch the Artiſts of each Sect make 
in honour of it. are our Reverie 


be : 


Crito. 


3 te reads : 


| « others are of a different nature, and may 
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 Crito. Shall 1 go on, Eraftus? 
Eraſtus. With all wy wv if you chink 


it not too Are N 


Here then the: vile! of Religion i 
« re- united in one Point; that Point is 
« Truth”: ſimple Truth is its Center: [ 
« ticular Truths are Its Lines' and Circum- 
„ ference. ' 

66 . Truths are of two forts z 
* ſome are inſeparable from ſimple Truth : 


« be d from it. The former depend 
4 directly. on fi Truth, as the Rays de- 
« * pen on the Sun: the latter are like the 
Objects, which the Light ſhews, and there- 
00 * of a different nature from Light. 
« By this laſt imd of Truths, I under- 
& ſtand Hiſtorical Facts, and the Cireum- 
« ſtances relating to them; ſuch as'the Hi- 
* ſtories deliver d in tlie Old and New Teſta- 
ment. I ſhould think the Term of True 
* wou*d ſuit theſe better than that of Tra2h, 
But it will be aſk'd, Where lies the dif- 
« ference between Truth and the True? In 
1 i 
* proper ing, it has no Being 
* exifting or ſubfiſting 3, but is always _ 
tive to ſome particular Thing, to 2 
2 — to ſome Circumſtance, or to the 
| H 3 «Connexion 
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Connexion of Things.” This explains 


ie 
It is true that.. . By this Expreſſion 
I confirm what you have juſt now laid down, 
The Word True, pronounced alone ſignifieh 
nothing. I am aſk'd immediately, what is 
Jrue? Whether it be a Fact, or ſomething 
Xaid, or the Relation between one Circum- 
ſtance and another. So that it. is eaſy to con- 
ceive that True and Truth are not one and 
% | 
LEO EET. ion. pur iodng. 
__ < Truth exiſts of itſelf: it is the Origin of 
« the True. There is an Infinity of true 
things; but only one Truth; I ſpeak of 
«< ſimpleand primitive Truth. Truth ought 
4 to be deciſive in regard to what is true, 
4 that is, ought to diſtinguiſh it from what 
4 is Falſe, as the Light of the Sun enables 
« us to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe, | 
< in the Objects it ſhews. This is what 1 
.< underſtand by particular Truths, which are 
. of a different. nature from ſimple Truth, 
sand to which I think the word True wou'd 
4 be more ſuitable than that of Truth. 
* It do I now return, to thoſe particular 
„ Truths, which I ſaid were inſeparable from 
„ ſimple Truth, and which depend on it as 
* directly as the Rays depend on the Sun. 
ln order to form the better Judgment of 


925 ce the: 
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& the Circumference, we muſt view it round 
« from the Center. | 

Truth in its Center, yncreated, fimple, 


« zx;verſal Truth, differs in nothing from 
God himſelf, as I ſaid before. Though 


« God is one and imple, his Attributes are, 
or appear to us, many and different one 
« from another ; as Light, which is one and 
« ſimple, ſeems divided into an Infinity o 
« Rays, which appear diſtinct one from an- 
c other. 

« Were I a Natural Philoſopher, I wouw'd 
« ſay that Light ſeems divided into ſeveral 
Rays, only by the Limits it meets with, 
* and its manner of reflecting on the Eye. 
« Without TY whether this is true 
4 or not, in regard to natural or viſible 
« Light, Se us return to ſpiritual or invi- 
« fible Light, of which that is no more than 
the Copy; and we may. fafely ſay, that all 
is one in God, though his Attributes ſeem 
do us different. 1 

In order to explain this Propoſition, we 
©* muſt conſider Light two ways; as a Cauſe, 


and as an Olject. As a Cauſe, it is inva- 


* riably one; and this is what we called ſimple 
„Truth. "As'an Object, it appears to our 


Eyes divided into ſeveral Rays, and this is 


* what we termed particular Truths, which 
depend directly on ſimple Truth. 
** Theſe particular Truths, like Tier 


8 drawn from the Center, are all we know 
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« of the Attributes of Divinity : all that can 
< be conſider d in it ſeparately and diſtinctiy; 
* as Lower, ¶ iſdom., 5 Fuſtice, and 
« Truth, - I ſpeak of Truth, as an Attribute 
« or Object, not as a Taufe; becauſe in that 
<c reſpect,-: Truth is the Center where all Fs 
Attributes meet. 
„ The Attributes jult n now REY ae 
« ſuch as are moſt diſtinct to our View; be- 
cauſe God has by them manifeſted. himſelf 
« to intelligent Creatures in a more particular 
manner, than by his moſt ſimple Attri- 
* butes; which are naturally ſo „ indiviſible 
<< that we can diſtinguiſh., them from the 
Center u. k Truth only as Objects. 
_ * By this fa jy he I mean Eter- 
40 a Unity, . Iaſuliy,  Immutability, and 
4 others of the ſame nature, which cannot be 
e view d diſtinctly, but as the Lines in the 
“ Point where they ceaſe to be ſuch, . be- 
come a Center. 

« Thus it appears Jow all Religion is re- 
4 united in the ſingle Point of Truth; and 

«< how what we call diſtin? or particular 
Truths, reſult. from this . Point, 
* which is the Center. 

e But in what Claſs ſhall we place the 
e Holy Scriptures? In that which is proper 
<« for them in quality of an Evidence of Truth. 
« In that quality they will be a lively De- 
cc tion of the —— the Circumference, 


80 + and the Lines wh _ from one to the 


BY * other, 


* 


— 


« other. Round the Circumference will ap- 


« pear the ſeveral ' Hiſtories of Men of all 
d times, their different Conduct in relation 
« to the Center, and what they have done in 


4 order to keep at a diſtance from at, or co 
66 approach it. 


This is all that can be requind ka 


« Evidence, and this is what the Scriptures 
« paint to the Life. They deſcribe it as ſpi- 


« ritual Objects can be deſcrib'd ; that is, by | 


« ſuch Expreſſions as repreſent inviſible. 


4 jects, in the ſame manner that material 


Colours repreſent viſible Objects. 


« But I may be called on to explain what : 
« ] have advanced; that the Scriptures are 
« on Evidence, which Truth gives 5 of 9-6-4 


«© without, or ' indirettly. This is 1 1 4 
« to keep doſe to the Compariſon of a Pic- 
+ ture, thoſe who drew this, had the Origi- 


« nal before them : They could not give 


« Evidence of the Light, but as they them- 


« ſelves were enlighten'd: They teſtify only 
what they have ſeen and heard. Truth, 


« when it was revealed to them directly, was 
« the Cauſe or Principle of their Evidence; 


« but the Evidence which Truth gives of it- 


« ſelf, by the Organs it chuſes, is only indi- 


* rect in regard to other Men. It is an ex- 


© teriour Evidence, or 2 coarſe Image of 

« Truth z an Image which can be of no ule, 

2 but as i refers every one to the Original, 
"BUNS. 5: "IE" OP 
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4 to the direct Evidence of ſimple Truth, or- 
* Conſcience, which is ats Echo. 
Is not this ſufficient for Reveries? At 
* leaſt, ie is all-I' can think of at preſent; 
ee and Crito and Philo muſt be ſatisfied with 
this, under the penalty of making ſuch 
:«. additions to it as they ſhall think proper.” 
Crito. Here is a Sample of Reveries, which 
might afford one Matter for ſome time. 
| Philo. Were we as good Reveurs as Eraſtus, 
My would carry us very far. ] muſt deſire 
him to tell me his Secret. | 
Eraſtus. I believe you have a. mind to 
make me Profeſſor of: Reverizs. I perceive I 
muſt haſten my Departure, or you will oblige 
me to play the forced Phyſician. You have 
already extorted much more from me than 
was proper. It happens-unluckily for me, 
that you have pocketed them, ſo that I can- 
Hot take them back. While they were read- 
ing, I could not forgive myſelf for ſpeaking 
in a manner, which ſo ill becomes a Reveur, 
talking to Philoſophers. The worſt is, that 
a-Reveur cannot aſſign a Reaſon for his Reve- 
ries; he gives them for what they are, with- 
out troubling himſelf to Juſtify or. defend 
them. 
Philo. The Thought of: your leaving us is 
really ſhocking. I am now very ſerious. Do 
you remember, Crito; that, before Eraftus 
went into. the Country, I pretended to be 


very ſorry for his Departure? I own at that 
N time 
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time I had a ſecret Pleaſure at his going; not 


only that I might be ſecure from the Re- 


proaches which my Conſcience frequently. - 


the 


made me in our Walks; but alſo ſtop t! 


wih him, and of which 1 was creme Jen - 


lous. 


Philo, at our Friend's Departure; but 

not imagine you quite ſo eaſy under the Lois. 
The wife World is very artful. . It makes ita 
advantage of every thing: it takes a pride in, 


at the ſame time, expreſſing a Concern for a 
Friend, and being courageous enough to 
bear his Abſence. This Stroke ought to be 
added to the Picture, which Eraſtus drew of 
the wiſe World. But I remember it is there 


already. 


Plils. You dare not go on and tell me it 


is contain? d in Eraſtus s Account of ' Hypo- 


criſy, Double Dealing and Jealouſy. Speak 
out boldly, - Cr:/0 ;_ be not ſo apprehenſive of 
offending. me; I am. not quite fo. captious 
now, as I was then. Pen 


Crito. We have had Eraſtus's Reveries 


fince that time. They have in a little time 


made a conſiderable progreſs in Phil's Mind. 


They muſt have ſome weight with him, to 
cauſe ſo great a Change in his Language. 
Philo. And I am very well pleas d with. 
having given occaſion to them. Tam caught 
by the very Endeavours I made tosguard 


2 


" Crit, I board you full of Reſignation, 
did 


3 
Beet 
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ol them. The Objections which I 
ed in oppoſition to the Language of 
Conſcience, or to render it ſuſpected, made 
me ſenſible I had one; that its Language was 
not to be deſpiſed, and that ſuch a Contempt 
would not always eſcape with impunity. 

The Letters, or Reveries of Eraſtus on 
Conſcience, made me ſenſible of this in a 
thoufind ways. I there found a Deſcription 
of what I felt within myſelf; the different 
Parts I play'd in regard to Conſcience, the 
Art J ufed for making my advantage of that 
of other Men, and rendering the Language 
of my own uſeleſs. But what ſtruck me 
moſt, was the Cloſe of his third Letter. The 
Effect of it was ſuch as I cannot deſcribe; and 
I perceive it affected me fo ſtrongly, only as 


it ſent me more directly to Sentiment and 


Experience, _ 

Crito. 1 find the Reveries contain'd i in thoſe 
Letters, have a near Relation to what we 
have read to-day; and muſt explain one an- 
other. I ſhall Tedd them again with plea- 
ſure, in order to obſerve that Relation more 
diſtinctly. 

Philo. I long to do 00 as much as you, 
Crito; and I fear this will become a Subject 
of Diſpute between uus. 

Katar That the Diſpute may not run ſo 
* and that you may not come to Blows 
for Reveries, 1 believe we ſhall act pradently 
in * this Place immediately. 5 . 
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DIALOGUE, XIV. -+ 
Cx ro, Priro, and ExASrHuSs. 


La. ELL, Crito, is the Diſpute 
ended at laſt?” _ 
Crito. Len Eraſtus, and without Effuſion 
of Blood. I hope Philo and I ſhall. you 
no more, unleſs ” wn ſet us together: 
ears again with ſome new Reveries. If that 
happens, 'we ſhall not be diſpleaſed with on 7 
Quartels on thoſe Terms. 
Eraſtus. I am a peaceable Man, Crito. ; i | 
ſhall not be ſaid that I ſow Diſcord among 
Friends. Beſides, I am one of thoſe fan- 
taſtical Reveurs, who oh —_ produce their 
Reveries as they are bei "Bux" now we 
are talking of Reveurs, — 2 Man who 
is in a fair way of being one in good earneſt. 
Dear Philo, Where are you? A hundred 
Leagues from this Place, I am certain. 
Philo. F was in your Reveries, Eraſtus; 
and methinks it was not kind in Bere to en 
me out of 550 . 0 
Eraſtus. If I may be ſo i uiſitive, | 
in which of them was you? in pro 
Philo, In that we read laſt. I take that 
to be the Key to all the reſt, and think it 
may help us to ſolve all che Difficulties in 
Religion, which have hitherto ſeemed moſt 
conſiderable. | 1 had ſome of ſeveral wh 


* Looking on Philo, 
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which I named to propoſe to you; but as” 
EF was peruſing thoſe Reveries laſt Might, I 
found moſt of them anſwer d. 
Cito. I have ſufficient Reifor in my turn 

to be jealous of the Progreſs Phila makes every 
day in the Art of Reveries. I own he ex. 
ceeds me in that Peint. 

Philo. How do you know * Crite? 
You judge by Appearances then; becauſe 
you have obſerved me wear the Air or Mien 
of a Reveur, you immediately conclude me 
an Adept in the Art like Eraſtus. At that 
rate, how many heavy, melancholy, ſtupid 
Blockheads might paſs for Adepts, while they 
are ſilent. I. beg you would not confound 
eur Friend with Perſons ſo different from him 
in Reality, though they may in ſome meaſure 
reſemble, him in Form; I ſpeak. of the Time 
when he is actually engaged in his Reveries. 
Eraſtus. Let us have done with. the Reality 
and the F orm, ſo far as they may relate to 
Eraſtus; and. let us own they are extremely 
different when conſider'd in themſelves. From 
the univerſal Blindneſs of Men in that regard, 
proceed their erroneous Judgments, uo in 


the common Courſe of Life, and in what con- 


cerns Religion. 

-. Crito, It. is true, the nde _ an b. 

neſt Man and a Chriſtian is now- a- days ſet- 

tled by Form and Appearances. Is any thing 

farther neceſſary for eſtabliſhing his Reputa- 

don! Great Numbers ſit down — 
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poked. to. receive the different Forms, 00 ng 
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with theſe; and as the Caſe ſtands, I know 
not whether, if the Choice was propoſed, to 
have the Reputation of a good Man, without 

being ſo, or to be a. good Man, without the 
Reputation of ſuch; Fknow not, I ſay; whe- 
ther many would chuſe the latter. 


Philo. Now you ſpeak of being a hide 


Man, I remember the Definition Eraſtus 
gave us the firſt time we ſaw him. He told 
us, in ſhort, that a good Man, and a Man 


devoted to God were the fame. I could not 


object againſt this Definition ;: but. I reduced 
this Idea of being devoted to the Divinity to 


a ſmall Point. I thought no Principle of Re- | 


ligion more reaſonable, more inconteſtable, 
er more univerſally received than this; and 
yet I know not whether. any thing 1s. leſs 


known than the Reality of this Devotion, or 


more ſtrongly. oppoſed by Men, though 
without their. own Knowledge. | 


Eraſtus. That. is preciſely fs main ard eſ- 


ſential Part of a Chriſtian's, . or good Manis 
Character, which. few give themſelves: any 
Concern to acquire. The Ferm and Appea- 
rances are put on with leſs trouble, and do a 
Man as. much, perhaps more, nay infinitely 1 


more our | 
What can be the Reaſen of. that ?- Iris 


becauſe the Reality. of. this Devotion requires 
that a Man ſhould not himſelf chuſe the Form 


or Appearances z but that he be ready or diſ- 


. 
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to the Will of the Maſter, to whom he 

| is devoted. This is ſuppoſed in the Forms 
of Prayer uſed in public. What Proteſtations 
do we not there make of being devoted with- 

out Reſerve? Thy Will ſhall be the Rule of 

our Conduct, and 2 Glory the: End of all our 

Aions. 

Aſk ſome one of the Congregation, Whe- 
ther he conceives the Nature of this Engage- 
ment, he will tell you, it conſiſts in conſe- 
cruting to God our Mind and our Body, .as a 


| living Sacrifice, and without Reſerve, every 


thing that is in us, and depends on us, to be 
employ'd i in bis Service *. | 
But. have you any Idea of this Sacrifice. 

without Reſerve?. Do you underſtand what 
it is to propoſe the Glory of God as your 
End? Are you acquainted with this Rule, | 
by which you proteſt you. deſign to regulate 
your Conduct? Here a Man would be puz- 
⁊led; not only one of the moſt ignorant ſort, 
but perhaps one of thoſe who paſs for the 
moſt devout and knowing. 

If we have-not-ſo much as the Idea wy " 
what will become of the Reality? The Con- 
| ſequence will be, that it will not be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and conſequently will be oppoſed 
wherever it is; and thus what we were ſaying 


e the extreme N between the 
r 


* Other ren taken f from the fame Form of 


Prayer, 


— 
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Subſtance, and the Form, Reality, and _ 
pearances, will be made good. 

Philo. Had you afk*d me the ſame Que- 
ſtion ſome Wecks ago, Eraſtus, I ſhould 
have been pretty much at a loſs for an An- 
ſwer. I believe, that, to get rid of you, I 

ſhould have aſk*'d you in my turn, whether 
thoſe Prayers were not noble, and fit for raiſ- 
ing the Soul? For fo have nen 
fined by ſeveral. 

Erallus And I perhaps in my turn, ſhould 
have aſk*d you, Whether Expreſſions ought 
not to be the Images of Thoughts and Senti- 
ments? Lou would certainly have 
it, On that foot, I ſhould fikewiſe have 
rranted, that the Words I hare quoted from 
the Forms in queſtion, are beautiful 
of what makes the Reality in a Perſon de- 
voted a e ſnould then have left you 
to judge, whether this Ori every 
where to be found, and — the Image 
can be fit for raiſing the ve, e or is a 
fit for repreſenting 1? 

Crito. It has been thought 2 bold C harge- 

to reproach Men with contenting themſelves 
with beautiful Ideas concerning Religion; but 
in this Particular, they are fatisfied with leſs. 
They amuſe themſelves with fine Words: in- 
enſibly take them for the Reality; and make 
a great noiſe with the Terms Conſecration, 
Irving Sacrifice, being abſolutely devoted, &c. 
Have they my Idea. of what is wo 
. em? 
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them? I own it is not long ſince I have 


conceived any; and believe, had J been at- 
tack d on that Subject, I ſhould have been 


obliged to define them by ſome ſynonymous 


Words; the common Shift of ſuch as know 
Things more by Expreſſions. than by Ideas, 
 Eraſftus. At that rate, how far are Men 
from being able to diſtinguiſh Truth exactly 
And are we to be ſurprized, if they ſubſti- 
tute Appearances in the room 'of Reality, of 
which they have not even the Idea? Of 
what, for example, have Men leſs the Idea, 
than of the Reality of thoſe Words lately 
quoted: To make the Will of God the Rule of 
eur Condutt, and bis Glory the End of all our 
Aclions? What is the - Glory: of God? and 
what is meant by propoſing it as the End of 
all our Actions? It is an Engagement; and 
one would think Men ought to have ſome 
Idea of what they engage to perform. I could. 
wiſh that thoſe, who renew this Engagement 
every day by a Repetition of the Words, 
would explain themſelves-on the Idea they fix 
to them. 
Pjzbilo. That would be requiring too much, 
| Eraſtus. I know ſome People, who, to em- 
baraſs you in their turn, would aſk you whe- 
ther you diſapprove of: the daily Repetition 
of thoſe fine Words. 

Eraſtus. My Anſwer to that Queſtion would: 
be ſoon ready. I would tell them, that ſuch 
as ye. in themſelves the Reality of. — 

| ords- 
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Words expreſs, may repeat them as often as 
they pleaſe, without danger of injuring Truth 'Þ 
and Sincerity : that, as for thoſe who are L 
guilty of Falſhood in the Repetition, it is 
their Buſineſs to. judge in what Rank they 
place themſelves, and what hazard they run, 
This would be my whole Reply: Their Con- 
ſcience, if liſtenꝰd to, would explain the Mat- 
ter farther. e 7 838 
Crito. But, dear Eraſtus, were you aſk*d 
what Idea you yourſelf. entertain of this En- 
| gagement, what Anſwer would you give? 
Eraſtus. I would ſay, Crito, that the Glory 
| of God is a Subject ſo far above my Capacity, 
| that I dare not attempt a Definition of it. I 
| fay the ſame of the Diſpoſition, by which a 
Man propoſes that Glory as the End of all his 
Actions; that Diſpoſition, which I admire, 
and which muſt neceſſarily be the Reſult of 
the moſt refined Love, is ſo widely different 
7 from the Diſpoſitiom of # Beginner like me, 
that I can form no diſtinct and clear Idea of 
it. Do not pretend to diſpute the Appella- 
tion of a Beginner with me; I confeſs myſelf 
ſuch, in all reſpects; and much more ſo in 
regard to theſe ſublime Diſpoſitions. 
t As to the Will of God, and the Diſpoſt- 
tion by which a Man chuſes it for the Rule of 
his Conduct, I can ſpeak of them only from 
what I have learnt by a Beginning of Expe- 
Hence, I will fay therefore, that * can 
OWN 
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| know the Will of God on the Light of | 
Fruth, or by the Teng of” Truth. | 
© Truth bears witneſs for itſelf, in two man- 

ners, as a Cauſe, and as an Object, directly 
and indirectiy: directly within, by each Man's 
Conſcience : indirectly without, by the Or- 

gans, which it has inſpired or directed in their 
Writings; and this is what we call the Holy 
Scripture. As a Cauſe and ſimple, Truth: 
acts immediately on the Conſcience, it is felt 
before it is — as an Object, it is per- 
ceived much more by its Effects than in itſelf. 
The Light of the Sun is an Emblem of it; it 
acts eee a Cauſe, before it be- 
comes the Object of Perception. Even when 
1t is perceived as an Object, itis of ſo fimple a 
Nature, that we diſtinguiſh no 
in it, unleſs it be by the Objects it diſcovers, 
and the Reverberation from Bodies on which 
it is reflectec. 

I return to Truth, r Zight, as St. 

Jobn calls it; and I fay, that if its firſt Office 
is to act on the Sentiment or on Conſcience ? 
he firſt Duty of the Creature in reſpett to it 
is to conſent to receive its Impreſſions, to open 
his Eyes in order to perceive the Objects it 
difcovers, and the Path it points out. Here 
Conſent comes into play; fo that by a deter- 
minate Zes or No, a Man may open the Door 
to, or ſhut it againſt the Light. Here, in a 
iin le * of the Will decides, and 


becomes 
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becomes in Man the K of Knowledge, 
the Introduction to Truth, 

It is Matter of Fact that the Light of the 
Sun neither is perceived, nor gives us the 
Perception of any Object, if we ſhut our 
Eyes, with a deſign of not ſeeing. Nothing 
depends more on Man's free Win than the 
opening or ſhutting his Eyes, and turning 
his Sight - from certain Objects, in order to fix 
it on others. | 6 | 

Nor is it jeſs aan that Troth can'muke 
no progreſs in Man, but in proportion to 
his Conſent to grve it Entrance, and that he 
ges it Entrance only by obeying It. 

In proportion as Truth is bn Joy it _ 
diſtin&tly ſhews the Road we are to take; 
ſerves as a Guide in that Road; — 
by Sentiment, or the ſimple Language of 
Conſcience: Exteriourly it ſhews the ſame 
way painted to the Life, in the outward Teſ- 
timony it bears of itſelf. I ſpeak of the Holy 
Scripture. This Scripture declares we can 
know the Truth, or the Will of God, only as 


far as we are determined to obey it withoer 25 


Reſerve ; that thoſe, who are of God, hear the 
Wards of God, becauſe they have the Te ef imony 
of God within them. 
Thus Truth is the Soul and Center of Re- 
gion. Thus it is the Rule which rectifies 
all Things, without being capable of Correc- 
tion, the Light which manifeſts all Things, and 
nen which we cannot ſee whither we are 
going. 


— 
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going. I-ſpeak here of fmple, nnd un- 
created Truth, the Source of all Truth, which 
has exiſted in God from Eternity, and which 
is call'd in Scripture ſometimes ' iſdom, 
ſometimes the Word, ſometimes the Light, 
and ſometimes Lift. 
It is this Truth, I day, which the Sriprr 
teſtifies to be the Lig 4s and the Life. 
this Light it refers Men for Information, — 
Direction in diſcerning Truth. Such as make 
2 @ Proper. ule of this exteriour. Teſtimony 
which Truth bears of itſelf, and give room 
within themſelves for the direct and ſimple 
Teſtimony of Truth, without reſerve, really 
devote themſelves to God, offer themſelves to 
him as a living and holy $, acrifice, doit hout re- 
ſerve, and take his Will for the Rule of their | 
Condutt, being guided by Truth itſelf. _ 
Theſe have within themſelves the Reality 
of thoſe Words, which all- profeſs to admire 
as beautiful, and which 'are ſo to him who 
ounces them, only as far as they are the 
Image of his Diſpoſition. - Is it neceſſary now 
to aſk, who is fit to repeat them? It is every 
one's Buſineſs to enquire what Truth and Sin- 
cerity may allow him to do. | 
Philo. You have, before you was aware, 
anſwer'd ſeveral of the Difficulties, I deſign d 
to propoſe to you, Eraſtus. 

I ſhould have aſked you, for example, how 
Truth can a&t on the Sentiment? I find my- 
{elf anſwer d by the Compariſon of Lights 1 

” 9 | W 
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which/is felt without being perceived, and by 
your adding, that Truth acts on the Sentiment, N 
as a Cauſe, as ſomething living and operating. 

1 ſhould likewiſe have aſk*'d, whether Con- 
ſcience i is, properly ſpeaking, fimple and pri- 

mitive Truth? I find an Anſwer to this Que- 
ſion in your ſaying that Conſcience is a di- 
rect Teſtimony of ſimple Truth, a Voice or 
Language in which it expreſſes it ſelf; thatĩ 
Conſcience, in ſhort, is the Echo of Truth. 3 

I find from what you have advanced, in 4 
what ſenſe you before ſaid that its Language 
is infallibly that of Truth; that it is inva- 
riably the ſame, the Rule by which all things 
ought to be: rectified; without being capable 
of Correction it ſelf, the Light which cannot 
be enligbiened, but which ' ought to be allowed 
to enlighten us, by. removing the Obſtacles 
which oppoſe it. 

Thus 1 find the whole of Religion really 
reunited in the ſingle Point of Truth: that 
Truth being one, leads ſuch as admit its Tef- 
timony interiourly, to admit the Teſtimony 
it gives of itſelf exteriourly in the Language 
of the Scripture, as the Scripture —— 

refers us to that of Conſcience. 

I find that theſe two Teſtimonies, havin g 
one and the ſame Truth for their Principle, 
agree perfectly well, and mutually aſſiſt each 
other. Methinks the Diſtinction of 'Truth 
and what is True might take place here: that 
Conccience, as the Echo of Truth, ought in- 
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fallibly to lead to the Diſcernment of what is 

True, in the Lan of the Scripture ; and 

that it ought to be the buſineſs of what i; 

2 nenn n 
. 

Cito. As you go on, Phils, Eraftus Was 
not much in the wrong when he ſaid * the 
Lawyers go through with whatever they un. 
| dertake. You have made ſo exact a Reduc- 
tion of ſeveral Truths to one Point, that E. 

ruaſtus would find ĩt a hard matter to explain 

- Eraſtus. 1 ſhould have been very much 

how to do it in ſo few Loney 

Philo. J have not done yet; and you ſhall 
am Jam going to act like Eſep's Raven; in 
order to make you admire my tne Voice, 1 


will communicate the Sequel of my Reveries 


on thoſe of Eraſtus. | 
Crito. You will be very 1 EAT ſurprized, 
Philo, when I tell you we are not in the hu- 
mour of hearing your fine Voice to-day. I 
believe it is time to be gone; but we ſhall 
loſe by the matter; we will reſerve 
the Sequel of the Song till to- morrow. n 
ſay you, Eraftus? ; 
Eraſius. I think it a good Thought, G 
and the more ſo, becauſe if. Philo's Voice 
ſhould chance to prove of an inchanting na- 
ture, like that of the Sirens, we ſhould be in 
3 of ſtaying here all 1 1 : 12 
phie. 


” Dialogue I. 
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Philo. If you at firſt began to ſpoil me by 
our Applauſe, you ſoon repair the Damage 
| iy making me put up my Compliment, with- 
out aſking my Confent, However, I muſt 
take the honour of it to my ſelf, and thank 

you for this meridly Oe. 


* 


wo 141.0 G UE XV. 1 
| CxiTo, PRII o, and Ex AS TUS. 
Eraſtus. 


Ear Philo, we are now ready to 
8. hear your fine Voĩcſe. 

Crito. Mr. Raven may begin when he 
pleaſes. | Vb 


» 


Philo. Lou interrupted me yeſterday, 
Crito, in the middle of my Period ; and have 
made me ſo effectually forget my Compli- 
ment, that I cannot poſſibly recollect it. 
Crito. In the mean time, till you can re- 
cover it, I muſt tell you what happen'd to 
RY... TT 
T had left Eraftus's three Letters, or Re- 
veries, concerning Conſcience, on my Table. 
Young Fortunatus, of whom I was ſpeaking 
the other day, laid his hands on them. He 
nad no ſooner caſt his Eye on the firſt Page, 
but he expreſs'd a great deſire of reading 
them; and was ſo preſſing in his Demands, 
that I could not refuſe him. 45 
That Inſtant I was call'd away, and left 
him alone in my Chamber near half an Hour. 
Vol. I. I. | — 
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In that Interval, a Lady, who was in the next 
Room, went into mine, and found Fortunatus 
employed in reading. She inſiſted on knoy. 
| 5 at he was readin : he made a Secret 
fit ; Which increas'd her Curioſity. She 
magined they were Letters of Gallantry, 
ſuſpected certain Perſons of being in the In. 
trigue, ſnrugg d up her Shoulders at their 
want of Conduct, and, not being able to 
obtain a ſight of them, return'd to the Room 
from whence ſhe came, where ſhe found x 
Company of Ladies, to whom ſhe commu- 
nicated her Conjectures. You may imagine 
they built Caſtles in the Air, and each of 
them made fome new Diſcovery in the My: 


During theſe TranſaQtions, I return'd to 
FR6gm, where Forjamgias told oye ha 


6 LF £>4 


1 als d. But by way of Parcntheſis, 
muſt give you the Character of the Lady in 
8 N „ * . 
queſtion. She is a Perſon pretty well al. 
yanced in Years, with a Gravity ſuitable to 
her Age, Ae kn and wiſe, and devout to a 
degree. She has a Genius for Reading, can 
| nity ; i you have any acquaintance with U- 
rania, you will know her by this Deſcription. 
 Eraftus. T know her only by Name, This 
3s what they call a Lady of univerſal Merit. 
Cxito. 1 ſhould now give you an account 
of che other Ladies in the Company; but 
that would take up too much of our fink 
- = 3 4 * — 1 | ou 
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You are only to know they were of different 
Ages and Characters. Some grave, ſome 
erry, and others a mixture of both. 
£ They found ſome pretence for calling me 
aſide, with. a view of getting the Secret out 
of me: I diverted my ſelf a good while with 
hearing their Conjectures; at laſt I yielded, 


and gave conſent that Fortunatus ſhould de- 

) liver them the Letters in queſtion. He of- 

1 Wl fer'd to read them to the Company: Urania 

; Wl diſputed the Point with him; being appre- 

- W henfive he would not give them entire. For- 
e Wl /unatus gave up the Conteſt : Urania ran 

f Wl over three or four Pages, and expreſſed her 
„ Surprize. All the Ladies fixed their Eyes 


on her, and were deſirous of knowing the 
o Wl Cauſe of her Surprize. Tis, ſays ſhe, be- 
at W cauſe I do not underſtand this way of Writ- 
1 ing: One does not know whether it is ſe- 
in nous or jocoſe. Several very different Sub- 
d- jets are mentioned; ſuch as Conſcience, 
to Truth, Muſicians, Concerts, Magicians, A- 
0 2 WM ftrologers, a Prince in his Minority, a Re- 
can gent, Vexation, Anger, Reveries, &c. Re- 
vi-: concile all this, if you pleaſe. Theſe Letters, 
UI fad I, muſt be penn'd by ſome Reveur ; you 
on. will be able to judge of the matter, if you 
his will give your ſelf the trouble of reading 
it, them. Urania began, and continued to the 
unt end without interruption. It was very en- 
but] tertaining to ſee the different Looks of the 
ume} Ladies. Some ſhrugg'd up their Shoulders: 

| | I 2 _ ſome 
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ſome ſeemed tired; ſome expreſs d their Sur- 
prize; and others were in a brown ſtudy, 

ut the beſt diverſion was to hear them talk 
after the Letters were read. . 
Eraſtus., You ſhould have taken down 
their Remarks in Writing, Crizo. 
Crito. I did fo ; but took particular care 
not to be obſerved; the Diſcovery would 
have made them quit the Place immediately. 
T told them I would leave them, to allow 
them more freedom of Diſcourſe. I then 
returned into my Cloſet, which you know is 
contiguous to the Room, where the Ladies 
were; and, as the Partition is very thin, I 
loſt not one Word of the Converſation. At 
firſt I had ſome difficulty to underſtand them; 
for they ſpoke all together, and it was im- 
' Poſſible to write any thing. It happen'd 
luckily for me, that one of the Ladies made 
2 Propoſal of ſpeaking one after another, as 
the Engliſb do. The Prgpoſal was accepted; 
and, what was more ſurprizing, regularly ob- 
feryed. You ſhall fee the Parts, that each of 
them acted on that occaſion, 


(Crito tates a Paper out of his Pocket, and 
| delivers it to Eraſtus.) 

2 Eraſtus reade. 
Pzania, SALOME, CLEOPATRA. Three 
L. uadies almoſt of the ſame Clals. 


CL4- 
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CLARIETTA, CxciLia, FAUVETA, | Of 
the Claſs of Waggs. 


NEREA, Evo PIA, SYNI 1 HE. of the 
mix'd Claſs. 5 . 


FoRTUNATUS. The only Man. a” 


Urania. 06 Ladies, what chink you of this 
« way of Writing? 
Salome I own I think it very extraordi- 


« nary, It cannot be denied but here are 


« ſome good things, ſuch as are ſaid, for 
« example, concerning Truth and Conſcience. 
« But, after all, who diſputes it with the 
« Writer? Who doubts that the Language 
& of Conſcience is that of Truth? Methinks, 
« there is no neceſſity of undertaking to prove 
« what is ſo evident. 

Cleopatra. Certainly; ; and Things are 
« render*d more dubious by too nice En- 
« quiries into them. 1 am for kee ping the 


„ high beaten Road, as our Foreficha did ; 


& People in our Age imagine themſelves 
* wiſer than they. + For my part, I ſuſpect 
« every thing that favours Novelty. I 
« ſtick faſt to the old Rock; that 18 always 
« the ſafeſt way; is it not? 

| Urania. ** No doubt: though we are not 
* to reject, without Examination, every thin 
that has ſome appearance of Novelty. I 
* ſtand by the Maxim of trying all things 
* and holding faſt what is good. What 
„ ſhocks me in theſe Letters, is the Mixture 
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Hof Banter and ſerious Diſcourſe; nothing 
« ſeems to me worſe put together. The Au- 
4 'thor ſhews by that his want of Judgment. 

Salome. I was juſt. going to make the 
* ſame Remark. Every thing ought to be 
<« in its proper place. Not that I am an 
« Enemy to Mirth and Gaiety. I am par- 
&« ticularly pleaſed to ſee them in young Peo- 
ple; but when the Diſcourſe turns on Re- 
4 hgion or Truth, tis another Affair. On 
« ſuch occaſions one ought to be grave and 
« ſerious, What think you, Ladies? 

Cleopatra. I am entirely of your mind; 
<« there is a time for all things; a time to 
« diſcharge the Duties of Religion, by the 
c publick and private Exerciſes. it preſcribes, 
« and a time to be merry and divert one's 

Urania. The worſt is, that young Peo- 
<& ple are ſo fond of being merry, that they 
& cannot, without the utmoſt difficulty, pals 
« from Gaiety to the Gravity which the 
« Exerciſes of Religion require. 
Cleopatra. That is ſo true, that I have 
no ſmall difficulty to prevail with ours to 
et -acquit themſelves of thoſe, which are the 
% moſt indiſpenſible. This is the humour 
« of young People; every thing that ſavours 
4 of Devotion or Seriouſneſs, lays them un- 
& der conſtraint; and I am of opinion that, 
“ if ſome care was not taken in that Point, 
S they would have no Religion at all. 

© Os | Urania. 
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Urania. * amy of your opinion; and tis 
« what, gives me much trouble. But now 
« you ſpeak of young People, let us make 
« theſe young Ladies talk a little, that we 
« may know their Sentiments on what we 
“ have read. Take notice how they form 
« themſelves into a ſeparate Company, with: 
« Fortunatus. They are afraid of being put 
«© on the ſerious Strain one moment. Are 
« you not, young Ladies ? „„ 
| Clarietta. *. On. the ſerious Strain! We 
« are deeply engaged that Way 3 and are 
making our Remarks on the Letters, 
Nania. Be pleaſed to communicate them 
„„ „ 
Carietig. “ was faying that, to ſpeak 
te freely . mould be more capable of üdg⸗ 
4 ing whether a Head is well dreſſed or 
« not, than of diſtinguiſhing what is moſt 
« yaluable in theſe Letters. But, after all, 
« the Style of this Reveur hits my Taſte 
* pretty well; and if all ferious Diſcourſes, 
« were written in this manner, they Would, 
« be read with ſome pleaſure. 
Tauveta. © IT ingenuouſly confeſß'd that on 
« ſeeing the bare Title of ſuch Letters, and 
that of ſome little Songs, I ſhould have 


given the preference to the latter. After 


« ſuch a Declaration, who would have ima- 
* gined that I could have attended ſo long 
«* without being tired one moment. And I 
doubt whether theſe Letters have not had 
| E £4 certain 


bd 
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4. certain Charms for me, which I never + 
cc in any Sor 
Cecilia. For my part, I own that, had 1 

& not thought them Letters of Gallantry, I 
« ſhould have left the Room before the 
0 Reading begun. When I underſtood 
_ «© ' what was the Subject of them, I was ſeized 
« with Curioſity : I was deſirous of know- 
ec ing what follow'd ; and found a certain 
« fe ne ſgai quor, which would not allow me. 
4 to go. 
Urania, zo the three other Ladies. May 
* we not know what you philoſophical La- 
„dies think of them?; 
 Syntiche. © Pray, Madam, how long has 
« that fine Title been my due? Have I de- 
« ſerved it for my Skill in Spinning? I leave 

* it to Evodia, and Nerea, as their Right. 
je . be oh who have ſtudied Logic, may juſtly 
c be called by that Name. 
Nerea. I neither pretend to be a Logi- 

cc cian nor a Philoſopher ; however, a little 
OE never does any harm. It may be 

| in enabling one to diſtinguiſh, in 
cc what one reads, F ruth from Falſhood, the 
C Matter from the Form, and the Subſtance 
60 from the Accidents. 
Salome. See how learned ſhe is; *tis a 

& pleaſure to hear her talk. I take her to be 

& one of thoſe who are beſt able to form a 
& 7-opd Judgment of the Letters in queſtion. 


: Urania. 
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. Urania. ** Perhaps ſhe is. Some Perſons 
« with their good Senſe alone, have as much 
“judgment, as others with all their Logic. 


« But you have not yet given your opinion, 
« Evodia. You have, however, a double 


night to do it, both as a Logician, and a 


« Perſon of Wit. 

Evodia. I freely acknowledge, I would 
« willingly give all my Logic for the leaſt 
« of theſe Reveries, or for the Secret of think- 
« ing in this manner. Logic never made 
« me feel a certain Je ne ſcat quoi, which 
« theſe Reveries have awaken*d in me. And 
« that Fe ne ſpai quoi, being once awaken'd, 
« has ſaid more to me than the Reveries 
„ themſelves. 

Nena. Wirhout valuing Logic too 
« much, I place it at its due value. The 
« little knowledge I have of that Art has 
enabled me to obſerve ſeveral Faults in the 
Letters in queſtion. There are ſuch In- 
« ſtances of falſe Conſtruction, which would 
« induce one to think the Author never 
« ſtudied Grammar. The Tenſes are fre- 
« quently confounded : the Verb with the 
„Adverb; and Genitive Cafe with the Ab- 
“ lative. 

Carietta. We have a right to enter an 
« Action againſt him. 

Fortunatus. In reality, to pretend to 
* write Reveries, without being a Gramma- 
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: Zvodia. © So, Mr. Fertunatus ; ſhall it be 
& ſaid that you remain behind the Curtain, 
© without explaining yourſelf ? You ſhall 
< not come off without telling us your 
* Opinion. 7 Ro 
- Fortunatus. ** What Opinion can you ex. 
« pect from a Libertine, like me, in Matters 
where Religion is concern'd? It is well 
enough known that I have hitherto. had 
no great acquaintance with it; judge then 
« whether I ſhould be a proper Perfon for 
« the Tafk you impoſe on me. All I can 
ti ſee of the Reveries in queſtion is, that J 
& have read them with ſome pleaſure, and 
* heard them read with more. I did not 
« indeed obferve whether the Author was a 
« Eogician, or a Grammarian ; but in qua- 
e ity of a Reveur, I think he has not per- 
&< form'd ill; and believe that his Revertes 
« would go farther toward reconciling me 
<. to Religion, than the moſt eloquent Dif 
% courſes.” FY | 


Crito. Here Fortunatus look'd on his 
Watch, and told the Ladies it was paſt Eight: 
the whole Company decamp'd, and thus end- 

ed the Scene. 5 
Philo. Could you have expected, Eraſtus, 
to find here, at once, the Diverſion of a 
Walk, and that of a Comedy? | 
Eraſtus. I did not expect to be ſo well en- 

tertain d. You ſee, after all, that the Re- 
Hp "Ronny veries 
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' when'the young Lady talk d of Logic and 
Grammar. You fhall ſee our Logician wilt 
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veries are good for ſomething, were it only 


to make the Ladies talk. | 5 

Crito. And give them an opportunity of | 
ſhewing their Wit and Judgment, I was - 
ready to break out into Laughter, particularly 


make fine Comments on the Reveries. She 
defired to take aCopy, in order to ſhew themy. - 
as ſhe ſaid, to better Judges. No doubt the: 


means ſome Gentleman, - dt is both an able 


Grammarian and Logician. The poor Ree 
veries will be prettily decipher d. 

Eraſtus. A great Honour truly for a Lo- 
gician to amuſe himſelf with deciphering Re- 
veries, and quarrel with a Reveur. This 
would be. but barely- pardonable in a Lady, ö 
who profeſſes that Art. It is remarkable that 
your Ladies attack*'d only the Form and 
the Terms, without excepting againſt me: 
Things. . 

Crito. J had a ſtrong Inclination to lay 
down my Pen, and anſwer them; eſpeci 

when I Heard it gravely decided, that Gaiery 


and Religion are two diſtinct Articles: that” 


= thing ought to be in its proper Place, 


Eraſtus. This n «ik we were ſay- 
ing ſome time ago; that the Idea of ſome- 
thing gloomy and . four was in the Minds of 
ſeveral, annex'd to the Idea of Religion; 


that hence young People conceive ſuch a diſ- 
1-6 like 
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| like to it; and acquit themſelves of thoſe Du- 
ties, which they think moſt indiſpenſible, on- 
ly with Conſtraint. It is diverting to hear it 
fad that, if great care was not taken of them 
in this Point, they would have no Religion 
at all. Have hey, a greater ſhare of it, when 
they act the Grimace of it? 
Crito. There are Men in the World, who 
would anſwer, that this 1 18 ſomething, how- 
ever. 
Philo. Would a M an be fatisfied with ſuch 
a Reply? 
| Eraftus. Every one pretends to hate Gri- 
' . mace. A Man cannot bear that another 
ſhould practiſe it on him, while at the ſame 
time, he. practiſes it on himſelf ;. and is ſatiſ- 
fed with himſelf on thoſe Terms. _- 
Crito. This is what I, ſome time ago, 


called a want of Honeſty in regard to our- 


ſelves, and what our Friend Philo did not 

| comprehend. 

Philo. Rather ſay, I would not compre- 
hea it. I pretended Ignorance, while at the 

bottom I perceived well enough it was my 
own caſe. What you ſaid gave me much 
Torture, by referring me to my Conſcience, 

which in its turn ſpoke much more to me on 

that Subject. 

Crito. You ſee Eraſtus's Reveries occa- 

fion*d ſomewhat like this in one of our Ladies, 

. as much a Logician as ſhe is, 


Eraftus, 
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Eraſtus. Your two Logicians ſeem of very 


different Characters; which proves that 


things produce good or had Effects in Men, 


only according to the good or bad Uſe made 


of them, 


Philo. Hence it may be concluded that 
the Diſpoſition of the Heart renders exteri- 
our Things good or bad ; not that exteriour 


Things render the Heart good or bad. 


Eraſtus. That is a grand Principle, con- 
firmed by the Goſpel, and which extends 
much farther than to the Uſe of Food. Men 


know how to make an advantage of it in 


| what is agreeable to themſelves ; but are un- 
acquainted with both the Subſtance and Eſ- 


ſence of it. 


Crito. You make me remember, Eraftus, 


that, to juſtify my own Inclinations, I have 


frequently made uſe of thefe Words: To be 
Pure all things are pure. It remain'd only 


to know whether that was my caſe; whether 


my Heart was really pure. This I choſe 
rather to ſuppoſe, than examine to the. 


bottom. 


LIES 


Eraſtus. You are not the only Perſon, - 


Crito, to whom this has happen d. The 


fame Illuſion has often led me into Miſtakes. 


I have ſince imagined my ſelf like a ſick 


Man, who to follow his own Whims, ould 
juſtify himſelf with this Maxim : To the 


| Healthy all things are wholeſome. 
7 . it 0s 


wo 
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Crito. The Maxim is very true; but the 
Application of it ic not always juſt. 

Eraſus. Men proceed exactly in the ſame 
manner with regard to Religion. They take 
out of the Goſpel ſome Maxims, true in 
themſelves; but which ceaſe to be ſo in re- 
ſpect to them, by the bad Application they 
make of them. 

Crito. By this mieans hey have the Art of 
changing Truth into Falſhoed. Is not this 
what the Scripture calls changing wharis right 
into Wormwood ? Amos. 

_ Erafts. 1 know not whether the Falſe, 
that reigns univerſally among Men, is not. 
more pernicious to them than the moſt diſ- 
orderly Inclinations of corrupt Nature. *'Tis- 
by the Falſe that thoſe Inclinations are diſ- 
guiſed and entertain*d, and even render*d ſuch . 
as not to be known. Were this not the Caſe, 
they would inſpire a Horror, and find but lit- 

te Refuge. 

- - Philo. I know ſome, who being themſelves” 
under the Dominion of the Falſe, would aſk 
you what you mean by that Term. | 

Erastus. The Falſe, as it manifeſts iefelf 
without, is, properly ſpeaking, the Art of 
Diſguiſing. How many Myſteries doth this 
Art cover, both in civil Society and religious 
Affairs! This Art may be called the univerſal 

Key, or the Paſſe- par- tout, proper for letting 
every one in to _ own Pretenſions. . 
| n 
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In order to know what the Fajſeis'in the 
World, we need only, for a moment, ima- 

gine the Metamorphoſis we ſhould ſee, were: 
this Art of Diſguifing baniſhed from | 
Men; were all Hearts to be laid open, 
every one was obliged to think aloud. Thus. 
we ſhould be able to judge whether this Art 
doth not ſerve as a Maſſc, or Covering to all 
that is hideous and ſhocking ; and whether 
being employ'd for hiding Evil, it deth not, 
at the ſame time, afford it Protection and 
Nouriſnment. 

Philo. This is a good Demonſtratiom of 
the Maxim, you juſt now advanced; ſince 
the Falſe is a pernicious Evil, not only 1 in it- 
felf, but as it ferves to ſupport all forts of 
| Evils by the beautiful Appearance it gives 
them. So much for the Fajſe, as it manifeſts 
itſelf without; but what is it in its Origin? 

Eraſtus. Was you to aſk me, Philo, what 
is Darknefs, I ſhould anſwer, that 1 it is cauſed 
only by the "Abſence of Light. 

I might likewiſe reply, that the Falſe: is 
produced by the Abſence of Truth. All the 
difference here is, that, - properly ſpeaking, 

Darkneſs is nothing; whereas the Falſe is 
ſomething. Bare Darkneſs is much leſs op- 
poſite to Light, than the Falſe is to Truth. 
If Darkneſs gives us the Sight of no Objects, 
it doth not diſguiſe them; whereas the Falſe 
is a deceitful Glimmering, that ms allit 


_ 
Bare 
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Bare Darkneſs makes no 8 to 
Light; ; it gives place to it when it appears, 
The Falſe oppoſes Truth, as the Light of a 
Candle produces a falſe Light at Noon. This 
Compariſon is not ſufficient for characterizing 
the Falſe and hereit ought to be remember'd 


= that all Compariſons are lame. 


Crito. I think I perceive the Defect of this. 
The Light of the Sun eclipſes the falſe Light 
of the -Candle much more, than the Candle 
can eclipſe the Light of the Sun; whereas the 
Falſe oftner makes Truth diſappear, than 
Truth does the Falſe. 

Eraſtus. Dear Crito, you do not fully com- 
prehend my Meaning. If in one Senſe it is 
true, that the Falſe has a greater power to 

_ eclipſe Truth, than Truth has to eclipſe the 
Falſe ; we are to ſeek for the Cauſe of this 
Difference, not in Truth itſelf, but in the 

_ Obſtacles which Men place in its way. 
Truth in itfelf would not have leſs power 
. to obſcure the Falſe, than the Light of the 
Sun has to eclipſe that of a Candle, did not 
Men voluntarily ſhut up the Avenues, in 
order to ſubſtitute the Fa/e in its place; as it 
is in their power to ſhut up the Avenues 
againſt the Light of the Sun, in order to ſub- 
ſtitute a borrow'd Light 1 in its room. 

Let us ſay that, properly ſpeaking, Truth 
in itſelf cannot be eclipſed by the Falſe, as 
the Light of the Sun cannot be eclipſed by 
that of a — But, as che * of a 

Lamp, 
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Lamp, though it does not eclipſe the Suns». 
eclipſes the Light which it diffuſes on Ob- 
jects; and in that reſpect it may be ſaid that 
the falſe Light eclipſes the true; it may be 
likewiſe ſaid, that the Falſe, though it doth . 
not eclipſe Truth, eclipſes the I ight which it 
diffuſes on Objects, and that that Light is 
nothing but the True, as we have diſtinguiſſi- 
ed it from Truth. VV | 
| Hence it is eafy to conclude, that the Falſe 
is properly the Oppoſite of the True: that, as 

it is the Property of the True to ſhew Objects 
ſuch as they are, without imbelliſhing them; 
it is the Property of the Falſe to ſhew them 
for what they are not, to diſguiſe ſome by 
making them appear beautiful, and others by 
making them look ugly. tte 365M 
Philo. J might ſay, I have all my Life- 
time been under the Dominion of the Falſe, 
without perceiving it; and, though I have 
no Idea of it, I but now begin to diſcern it. 
I, however, imagined myſelf very capable of 
diſtinguiſhing the True from the Falſe, L 
even fancied I hated the Falſe above all things; 
becauſe I hated ſome of its Effects in other 
Men. Diſguiſe, for example, appear d hor- 
rible to me, when I ſaw it worn by others; 
but I imagined myſelf free from it, becauſe L 
avoided what was moſt groſs, while I made 
uſe of what was more refined. I ſhould per- 

| haps ſpeak more correctly, if I ſaid that my 
own 
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own Diſguiſe was impereeptible, only becauſe 
it was become as natural to me as Breathing, 
Crito. This may be called defining things 
exactly. I am almoſt jealous of you, Philo, 
for explaining the matter ſo juſtly. But, not 
to leave you the whole Honour, I add to | 
your Definition, that the Art of diſguiſing 
5 rs no longer an Art in thoſe in whom 
the Falſe reigns; ſo natural is this Art be- 
come to them: that this Art is expreſs'd 
much leſs by the Words they ſpeak, than by 
the Face they put on, by delt Eyes, their 
Geſture, and the whole of their Behaviour. 
As the Idea of Diſguiſe is confin*d to ſaying, 
on purpoſe in a groſs manner, the contrary of 
what we think, it is eaſy to flatter ourſelves 
on that Article, We have now, Eraſtus, 
conlider'd the Falſe in its Effects. It would 
be material os 
| Eraftus. 1 underſtand you, Crito; you 
would likewiſe conſider the Falſe in its Origin. 


This is not ſo eaſy ; it is much leſs difficult 


to diſcover the Origin we the True than that 
of the Falſe. 

The Origin of the True is Truth, which 
has ever exiſted in God. Conſequentiy, the 
Origin of the Trae is eternal; and as it had 
no Beginning, ſo it will have no End. 

- This is not the Caſe in regard to the Fa//e. 
We certainly know, there was a Time when 
it did not exiſt: it could not exiſt, when God 
da the only Being; when __—_ and ſimple 

Truth 
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Truth was all, and alowe. Where could the 
Falſe find room then ? 

The Falſe therefore has had a Beginning; 
and muſt have been poſteriour to the Exiſtence 
of Creatures, as being always relative to ſome 
| particular Being; fo that had there been no 

articular Being, there would have been no 

alſe. 
ls I remember you faid the fame of the 
| True or particular Truths; that if there had 
been no Creatures, or particular Being, there 
would have been no particular Truths. How 
is it poſſible that the two Oppoſites ſhould | 
reſult from the Exiſtence of the ſame Crea 
tures? 

I have another Difficulty. If the Otigin 
of the True is eternal, it cannot, in all reſpects, 
be the Oppoſite of the Pe which had a _ 
ginning. 

Eraſtus. Though the Origin of the True 
is eternal, it doth not thence follow, that it 
had no Beginn ning. The True may be con- 
fider'd in two reſpects; as relative at the 
ſame time both to primitive Truth, and to reve 
Creatures. 

In the firſt reſpect, we may grant it had: no 
Beginning: In the laſt, it is evident it is only 
the Confequence of their Exiſtence ; and in 
this Point the True and the Falſe are preciſely 
the two Oppoſites, or Contraries. 

In order to difcover now how it is poſſible 
| that the two Contraries ſhould reſult from the 
Exiſtence 


Exiſtence of the ſame Creatures, we ſhould 
know the Nature of thoſe Creatures; an En- 
quiry, that doth not belong to a Reveur, 
All he can ſay of it, in that Character, is; 
that if the two: Oppoſites, the True and the 
Fulſe, have been produced: by ſome Creature, 
it muſt have been endow*'d: with Freedom and 
Underſtanding. : 
Underſtanding, in order to be ſuſceptible of 
the Impreſſions of Truth: Freedom, that it 
might receive or not receive it at pleaſure. 
Truth once received produces the True : 
Truth being rejected, the Falſe takes its place. 
Hence it is eafy to conclude, that the True 
and the Falſe muſt have been occaſioned by 
the free Will of an intelligent Being, accord- 


ing to the Choice it was pleaſed to make. 


Crito. Some would here aſk you, what 
that intelligent Being is; whether an Angel 
or a Man. I „ | 

Eraſtus. I ſhould ſay; it muſt certainly be 
he who deviated from his original Upright- 
neſs: If the Queriſt admitted the Teſtimony 
of Scripture, he would not ſuppoſe it an An- 
gel. I know it is not faſhionable to take the 
 Meſaical Account of the Temptation too lite- 
rally; but, without diſputing on the Letter, 
we might obſerve the Deſign of that Hiſto- 
tian; the Tendency of which is to ſhew us 
the Falſe, at that time ſet in oppoſition to the 
True, and Man placed between them to de- 
termine his Choice of. one or the other by his 
% Þ | | own 
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own free Will. The Event gives us to un- 
derſtand that he choſe the Falſe; or rather 
was deceived by taking the Falſe for the True. 

Is there any neceſſity of going fo far back, 
to find the Reality of this Hiſtory ? Might 
it not be call'd, as to the Subſtance, the Hi- 
| ſtory of all Ages. Let Men diſpute as long 
as they pleaſe concerning the Fact and the 
Circumſtances of that Event; is it not ſuffi- 
cient, that what paſſes in our days, is a Re- 
petition, or a ſpeaking Picture of it? 

Is it not inconteſtable, that Man is ſtill 
placed between the True and the Falſe; and 
doth not the Event every day prove that his 
ſtrongeſt Inclinations draw him to the latter; 
and that his Will carries him to it ? | 

However, he never determines on the Falſe, 
as ſuch ; but as it wears the appearance of the 
True, or as he gives it the Colour of the 
True. 

Philo. Eraſtus has painted us ſeveral things 
with one ſingle Stroke. This Point of View 
might be ſufficient for unravelling 1 innumera- 
ble Difficulties. 

Eraſtus. What we have ſaid of the Falſe, 
as it ſhews itſelf without by Diſguiſe, is no 
more than a Conſequence of the Falſe, which 
Man has allow'd free Entrance into himſelf. 
But whence comes it that he gives ſo great a 
preference to the Falſe, ſince he is ſo fond of 
the Image and Appearance of the True? It 
iS becaulc the Image or Appearance amuſes 


him 
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dim agrecably, without producing any real 
Reformation in him; even without letting 


him ſee ſuch a Reformation is 
Whereas the Reality of the True, or ſumple 


5 Truth, which is its Origin, endeavours this 


Reformation in Man, by acting Arft on the 

Sentiment, or Conſcience. _ 

This Sentiment is painful, as it undeceives 

Man of the — Opinion he had enter. 
tain d of himſelf, and attacks him in the ten- 

dereſt Part, where he cannot ſuffer any thing 


mould make an Attempt on him. I ſpeak 


here of the Opinion of a pretended Uprigt = 
neſs or Honeſty, of which this Sentiment diſ- 
abuſes him; —1 of which he is not willing 
to be diſabuſed. ö 
 _ - Philo, I find Proofs within: 8 of all 
Eraſtus. bas been ſaying. And I remember, 
by the mas which Crito has 
more than once made, that his Caſe muſt be 
the ſame with mine. 
Crito. Exactly; I long'd to tell you fo, 
Philo; but you . not hear me. 
Philo. ] heard you often enough, C rito, in 
ſpite of myſelf; but in reality, I was not wil- 
ling to hear you. I thereby ſee the Truth of 
what Eraſtus has often _ us; that every 
thing in Man muſt begin with the Will: 
that, according to the Determination of that 
Faculty for the True or the Falſe, it may con- 
duct Man to what is moſt divine, or moſt 


diabolical, 
Eraſtus. 


af} 
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Eraſtus. From which let us conclude, that 
in regard to ev — Man in particular, the Will 
is the Origin of the True or the Falſe ;. as it 
allows. eee. or the other free Entrance. 
But I — Rog we forget ourſelves, and that 1 i 
is later than we imagine. 

Philo. I cannot prevail with myſelf to quit 
either Eraſtus or the Walk. Shall we make 
a bargain for accommodating the whole mat- 
ter? Come and ſup with me, and after that 
we will return, and indulge our Keveries here 
by Star-lighht. 

Eraſtis. I take vou at your | Word, Phila; 
and am perſuaded Crito will join me. 

Crito. I know my own Intereſt too well to 
refuſe. the Propoſelz and Philo would have 
been caught, Rad he not invited me in good 
carneſt. 27 


'D I A > O 2 U E XVI. 
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W alking after Supper. 


Philo. Know not, Eraſtus, whether your 


- Taſte agrees with mine or not; 
but methinks this is the beſt time for walk- 
1 

Eraſtus At leaſt-it is moſt proper for- Re- 
veries; every thing ſeems to invite to them, 
even the Croaking of the F TOs, not to men- 
tion the murmuring Brooks. But the Buſi- 
neſs of Reveries excepted, it muſt be _— 

| that 
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that the View of the Day is quite another 
ching: it has ſomewhat gay and lovely, to 
which all Animals give a welcome. I ſpeak 
of ſuch as appear in the Day, and particularly 
of Birds; among which, Man ought always 
to be placed i in the firſt Rank. 

Cito. I underſtand you, Eraſtus Z you 

mean that Man ought to be, in all Senſes, a 

Day Day-bird. | 
£ Eraftus Right; and 1 add, that if Man 
loves the Day, it is rather that which he ſhares 
with thoſe little Animals, than the Day Which 
is proper to him in the Quality of Man. In 
that reſpect, he avoids the Light; and may 
be called a Night-bird. Not that he was 
formed for that Character, but becauſe he 


haas made a free Choice of it. 


Philo. Perhaps thoſe who have the greateſt 
averſion to the Light, are ſuch as imagine 
themſelves moſt enlighten'd, and moſt capa- 
ble of an exact Diſcernment of Objects. 

Eraſtus. Moſt certainly, Philo, This comes 
not from their being in abſolute Ignorance, 
which being nothing, may perhaps be com- 

red to mere Darkneſs ; but from their being 
enlighten'd with a falſe or borrow'd Light, 
to which they give the Name of Truth, and 
which ſatisfies them ſo far, as to leave them 
nothing to deſire or ſee beyond it. 

| Crito, J am thinking of what you lately 
faid, Eraſtus, that the Will is in every Man 

the Origin of the True and the Falſe. I ima- 
Fo. CL gine 
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gine it might be objected, that the Diſcerne 
ment of the True and the Falſe belongs to the 
Underſtanding, rather than to the Will ; and 
that it is the Buſineſs of the Eye to diſcern 
Objects, before 3. Will makes its Choice. 

Eraſtus. It is, I own, the Buſineſs of the 
Eye to diſcern Objects; but can the Eye open 
and fix on ſuch or ſuch an Object, without 
the Conſent of the Will, even when the Light 
actually ſhines ? The Will, as the ſovereign 
Faculty in Man, has it always in its power to 
avoid it, more or lefs, It uſes innumerable 
Shifts to ſcreen itſelf from the Light more or 
leſs. 1 | | 


Philo. I never obſerv d, Eraſtus, the Power, 


which the Will has over the whole Man, and 
even over the Underſtanding, which ſeems 
independent of it. I underſtand the Caſe 
here. is the ſame as in regard to the Eye, 
which is commanded by the Will to open or 
ſhut, partly or entirely, to look on one ſide 
of certain Objects, when it is not willing to 
ſee them entirely, and 8 
Eraſtus. Here the winking with the Eye, 
mention'd in the Goſpel, takes place. In pro» 
portion as the Eye opens and ſhuts on a ſud» 
den, it fees and does not ſee; or rather it 
has ſo imperfect a Glimpſe of all things, that 
it takes them rather for what they are not, 
than for what they are. Ty ef? 
Judge now what weight 1s to be allow'd to 
the Judgment that may hence be formed; 
Vor. I. „ and 
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and whether by this way of ſeeing, it be poſ- 
fie to ſet a right value on things. 

Crito. This Principle of the Will's Power 
over the Underſtanding is, perhaps, one of 
the:moſt inconteſtable, and, at the ae "One, 
the leaſt known. 

Eraſtus. The Falſe, that rel 885 in the 
World, may be conſider'd either as pecula- 
| bark.” or 1 The Willi is the Origin of 

t ; $7 

Cue. I could 1 never tive comprehended 
605 the Speculative Falſe, or the Falſe in 
point of Opinion could proceed from the 
Will, without the Principle eſtabliſhed by 
Eraſtu . I now find it eaſy to explain; and 
am much miſtaken if another Objection, 
which ſeveral will, no doubt, ſtart againſt the 
Letters on Conſcience, is not as eafily ſolved 

the ſame Principle. 

> Eraftus. Perhaps, I gueſs at that Objec- | 
tion. It is about Peng Conſcience above 


' Reaſoning. 


Crito. It is ſo, Eraftus.. I thought you 
wou'd be charged with aboliſhing all uſe of 
Reaſoning, 'or of right Reaſon ; for you 
Know one is confounded with the other. 

Eraſtus. There certainly is a wide diffe- 
rence between Reaſoning and right Reaſon. 
For want of. being acquainted with this Di- 
ſtinction, Men have fought with their own 
Shadows, and multiplied Diſ ro aboutWords 


- without end. 
Crito. 
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Crito. Not to mention the differences among 
Divines on this Article, you know the My- 
ſtics are accuſed of forbidding all Uſe of Rea- 
ſon, and : repreſenting it as a very pernicious 
1771 fy 182 3 
Eraſtus. The Myſtics, or rather the Ap- 
prentices in that Syſtem, who have undertaken 
to ape the true Myſtics, have, perhaps, ſpoken 
againſt Reaſon, and ſhelter d themſelves under 
their Authority, without underſtanding their 
Doctrine. It is diverting to obſerve how 
theſe Men blunder and daſh one againſt an- 
other. A Word, which they look on as 
ſacred, cannot be attack d, but they imme- 
diately take fire, and are reſolved to defend it 
to the laſt. Another Word, which they 
conſider as out- lawed, becauſe it has been ba- 

niſned by ſome one of their Saints, puts them 
out of all patience ; they can bear it no more, 
than if it came out of the bottomleſs Pit. 
By accuſtoming themſelves to quarrel about 

Words, Men come to ſubſtitute them in the 
place of the Ideas of Things. With many 
People, Words are like what Bank Bills once 
were in France. Men were content to be paid 
with Paper, and paid others in the ſame man- 


ner. There is ſome reaſon to believe the 


Credit of Words will fall as much as that of 
Paper,. among thoſe who love Reality. 

Crito. The Compariſon is pleaſant. But 
then it ſhould not be forgot, that every one 
loves Reality in Gold and Silver; but very 

: K 2 few 


4 4 
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few give themſelves any concern for the Rea- 
lity of Truth. In this reſpect, Men are not 
diſpleaſed at being paid with Words; where- 
as it was Force only that eſtabliſhed the Cre- 
dit cf Paper. 3 | 
. Phils. Since Words, deſtitute of Ideas, are 
not to pals current among us, Eraſtus, you 
are _ us.an Idea of the difference which 
= e between Reaſoning and right Rea- 


 #raftus. Before we ſhew the difference be- 
tween two Things, we ought to form a di- 
ſtinct Idea of each. I have a right, therefore, 
Phils, to aſk you what you underſtand by 
right Reaſan; for as the Ideas fixed to Words 
are arbitrary, the ſame Words may be em · 
ploey' d for ſignifying different Things; and 
it is impoſſible to be underſtood, unleſs we 
firſt * on the Senſe we wou'd give to each 
ord. | 4 
After all, nothing is ſo childiſh as to diſ- 
pute about the Senſe of Words; as they are 
made only for underſtanding one another, 
What doth it ſignify what Senſe we fix to them, 
provided we thereby explain ourſelves the 
better. Pray, tell me then, what you mean 

by right Reaſon. N 
Philo. What do I mean by it? I under- 
ſtand by it a Reaſon, which forms a found 
Judgment of every Thing, is capable of di- 
Kinguiſhing the True from the Falſe, the 7uſ 
from the Unjuft. But I perceive this is ſaying 
| 5 nothing. 


- 
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nothin g. The Term right Reaſon alone, im- 
plies more than all theſe ſynofiymous Words 
put together.' 

Eraſtus. You are not ſatisfied with your 
own Definition, Philo; you are a little diffi- 
cult. I know ſome, who wou'd be 
delighted with it, and be very much pleas d 
with themſelves for making ſuch a one. 


However, it muſt be granted that it may be 


placed in the ſame Rank with that which lays 
Black is not White. 

Philo. I am very ſenſible of it, Eraſtas; 
and was very glad to let you alſo ſee that I 
was not ſatisfied with it. For this time, I 
throw back the Ball to you, that I may not 
_—_ you all Night with NT et that ſay 


Eratius. Muſt a Revezr once more tell his 
| Reveries about: Reaſon to Philoſophers, to 
Men, who have ſpent their whole Lives in 
enquiring into the Reaſon of Things? 
But what is the meaning of the Term Rea- 
fon? Is it a Thing that knows, or one that 
ought to be known? Moſt certainly the lat» 
ter, becauſe inantmate Things have not a 
Reaſon that knows, but a Reaſon which maß 
be known; that is, their Cauſe, their End 
and their Uſe. The Term Reafon is fynony- 
mous to theſe -+ which, when taken right, 
comes up to thegldea we have form'd of che 
True, Is not the Term Reaſon, on ſume 
other REY W in the ſame Senſe as 

K 3 the 


. r 
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the True, the Juſt, and the Equitable, the 


Cauſe, or the Motive, c. and not for the 


underſtanding of each in particular? By 
confounding Things of different Natures, the 
Term Reaſon is become ſo modiſh, that we 
uſe it on all Occaſions, and every one Pre- 
tends to have Reaſon on his ſide. 

; Philo. You ſhew me what I never ob⸗ 
ſerv'd before, Eraſtus; Reaſon, which ought 
to know, is one Thing; and Reaſon, which 


ought to be known, is another. Our Lan- 


guage muſt be very barren, if it has but one 


Mord to expreſs two Things ſo different. 


Eraſtus. When we propoſe to ſpeak exact. 
ly, and come to preciſe Ideas, it will be no 
hard matter to avoid Ambiguity, by employ- 


ing the word Underſtanding to expreſs Reaſon 


which ought to know, or the Reaſon of each 
Man in particular; and leaving the word 
Reaſon in general to ſignify what ought to be 
known, what is reaſonable, juſt, true, equi- 
table, Ge. 

Crito. You put me in mind, Eraſtus, that 
the Term Reaſon is applied on a thouſand 
Occaſions, where that of Underſtanding cannot 
be admitted; as when we ſpeak of the Rea- 
ſon, we have for doing or not doing a thing: 
when we maintain that we have Reaſon on 
our ſide; and that nothing is more reaſonable 
than to act in ſuch or ſuch à manner. It is 
plain that by the Word Reaſon, we here mean 
ſomething — to which every one has 


a 


. 
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a Right, and n belongs to no Man. in 
particular. 

Eraſtus. When we ſay, we muſt nit 
Reaſon, right Reaſon, have we an Idea of 
ſomething particular, or univerſal? 5 

Crito. Of ſomething univerſal, withour | 
doubt ; for ſuch an Expreſſion doth not.im- 
ply that we muſt conſult the Reaſon of Mr. 
Such-a-one, or Mr. Such-a-one. By right 
Reaſon we here underſtand ſomething gene- 
ral, which every Man is in a Condition of 
knowing and conſulting himſelf, without: be- 
ing under a neceſlity of ng 1 the 
Canal of others. 


Eraſtus. In the next place, 1 aſk ; is right 
Reaſon one, or many? 

' Crito, One, undoubredly, as it-is tie 
1 have not ſo ſoon forgot my Catecfiſm, 
| which tells me. that what is nnn 1s one, 
&. 

Eraſtus. Very well anſwered. "How is a 
Scholar who. will Wolfe ſome pingreſz: ; 1 | 
has a good Memory. 

' Philo. He, perhaps, imagines he ſhall en- 
groſs that Character to himſelf. I remember 
it as well as he; and if our Profeſſor will EXa- 
mine me, he ſhall. ſee it, | 

Eraſtus. Well, Sir; is right Reaſon; inva- 
riably right; o 2s it ſometimes falſe? 

Philo. If it cou'd be falſe, it wau'd' ms | 
to be right Reaſon ; as I have learnt in my 


KS, Catechiſm, , 
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Catechiſm, that a Rule wou'd ceaſe to be a 


1 Kale, if it ceas'd to be right. 


Eraftus. Very . pertinently replied. Tell 


me, Cito; is it not evident then that right 


Reaſon is one, 2 and variably 
right? 
Crito. Yes. 
Eraftus. My firſt Scholar has given a 5nd 


cious Anſwer, I wou'd know of the ſecond, 


whether it doth not thence follow, that the 
whole Doctrine of the Catechiſm relating to 


the invariable, right, only, univerſal Rule, is 


applicable to what we have. called * 
Reaſon. 


Philo. Without doubt. 
Crito. Very learnedly replied. Here now 


are Scholars, who might have a Title to the 


Prize in Reveries on the firſt Promotion. 
Crito. Mr. Profeſſor, perhaps, thinks he 


| has to do with Scholars, docil enough to an- 
wer with yes's, and without doubts; but 1 
. have a difficulty to propoſe to him, which, 


perhaps, he will not ſolve ſo eaſily. | 
Eraſtus. That difficulty will, perhaps, be 


| ſtarted i in the Character of Crito, not in the 
quality 


of a Scholar. 
vito. It is this, Eraſtus. Lou here apply 


to right Reaſon, all you before applied to 


Conſcience. Do you confound them to- 


gether; or ſuppoſe Conſcience and right 
-Y Reaſon one and the ſame thing ? 


Eraſtus. 
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Eraſtus. I gueſs'd you was going to object 8 
in the Character of Crito. In order to explain 
ſo great a Difficulty, he muſt anſwer me ons 
more in quality of a Scholar. I aſk then; 
is the Language of Conſcience invariably that 
5 of Truth? A ; the Orders, which it pro- 
_—_— ſometimes true, and — 

"4 ol 

Crito. Invariably true. | 

Eraſtus. Can the Language of right Rea- : 
fon be ſometimes true and ſometimes falſe? 
Or, is it invariably conformable to that of - 
Truth? 

Crito. It is invariably right, or true, like | 
chat of Conſcience. 

Eraſtus. Can you tell me, what is Ge Ort- 
gin of the True? 4 

Sito. Truth, as it is ſimple. 

Eraſtus. Are there two — Truths, or 
only one? 

Crito. Only one. 
 Eraftus. The Language of Conſcience,. 
therefore, and that of right Reaſon, have but 
ene and the fame . | 

Crito, I grant it, Eraſtus, both in quality 
of Crito, and that of Scholar. But ſtill, me- 


_ thinks, there ſhould be ſome diſtinction be- 


tween right Reaſon and Conſcience. 

Eraſtus. That may very well be, Crito; 
and were it not time to ſleep, rather than | in- 
dulge our Reveries, we might purſue that 
Qyeſtion, But I am ſo drouſy at preſent, 

= K 5 chat 


k 
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11 ſhould I pretend to talk, I ſhould run 
the riſk-of telling you nothing but Dreams ; 
and I ſhould - not be very well pleaſed with 
acquiring the Title of Maſter- Dreamer, be- 
ſide that of Profeſſor of R ere with which 
you! have digriified me. | 
Crito. How do you know, Profs, but 
you may have a Dream un that may 

confer that Title on you? on 
Eraſtusi If it pens _ C Tito, Iwill place 

it to your account. 

! Philo. In the mean tiwe, ler us go, and try 
to ſleep, and we ſhall ſee to-morrow which 
of us three has had the fineſt Dream. He 
ſhall be ſtyled, Maſter-Dreamer, or, to ſpeak 
more honourably, an,. in the re of 
| '; nate 55 N * 
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0 175 i, \ OOD-morrow; Sir.” 1s there no 
Eraftus. Dream on the Carpet to- day? 


Eraftus. 1 vou have any to * Tam 
ready . 

Crito. Philo is furniſhed, no doubt. 

Philo. He! imagines he has gueſs'd it, 1 
aſſure you, however, I ſhalt produce no 
Dream ; ; for if J had one laſt Night, T have 
quite forgot it; and I think that a ſufficient 
Excuſe tor not repeating it. 

8 | Eraſtus, 
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E raſtus. Perhaps, Philo, that Excuſe may, 
not always hold good; you may recollect it, 
when you leaſt think of 1 3 rY 

Crito. However, we have a Magician in 
our Company, who can give us an exact ac- 
count of it. In the mean time, let us ſtick 
to our Reveries, Eraſtus has engaged his 
Word for one more. | 

Eraſtus. You are . Officers; 31 find 
there! is no getting out of your hands, with- 

out paying down ready Money. But you 
will be ſurprized if I ſhould give you Fe 


inſtead of 3 
Crito. No matter, ſo 40 do but pay. 


Here Eraſtus pulls an old 3 20 
of his Pocket, opens it, and i 


A certain Necromancer has left us 
te following Relation in his Memoirs. 

_ «« Between Arabia Petrea, and the Northern 
«© Extremity of the Perſian Gulf, lies a ſub- 
<«'terraneous Country of vaſt extent, which 
« 1s call'd the Catacombs. | 
The Inhabitants of that Place are born 
with very weak Eyes, and are very oddly 
< form'd in other reſpects. The Obſcurity 
« of the Country ſuits them in all regards. 
They cannot bear the Light, without feel- 

«ing the moſt violent Pain. We are told, 
however, that the Sun has in that Count 
- different Property from what it has in 
K 6 ours 3 


” +4 L 
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4 ours; that it inſenſibly cures all Indiſpo-- 
o fitions of the Eye: that thoſe who have 
courage enough to expoſe themſelves to 
& its Heat, and bear the Pain it cauſes at firſt, 
& accuſtom themſelves to it by degrees, and 
nin time come to have no apprehenſions. 
6 from it. 
We are likewile told Ant thoſe, whom 
« the Light has penetrated moſt directly, 
ti and thus cured moſt perfectly, love it ſo 
as to be unable to hve without it. 
This Country, thouglvits Darkneſs differs 
but little from our Night, is not entirely 
& inacceſſible to ſome Rays of the Sun. The 
te Inhabitants can allow it Entrance more or: 
4 leſs as they pleaſe by little Wickets, which 
it is in their power to open or ſhut: Theſe: 
$5 © Wickets are placed at Openings made in: 
& the Rock, for allowing a Paſlage for the- 


, Light. 

© Beſide the Inlets, which the Light may- 
« have through theſe Wickets, there are 
& here and 9 little Paths, through which. 
„ the Light makes its way by ſeveral Wind- 
„ ings. Theſe Paths are a fort of Turnings, 
* which always run upwards, and are full of 
« Stones, each of them ſerving as a Step. 
As the People go up, the Light grows 
r ſtronger and leſs indirect; and they begin 
4 to feel ſomething of the Sun? s Heat, in 


* proportion as * are enhghten'd by it. 
. Theſe 
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„ Theſe Paths, which. extend ſeveral 
« Leagues, terminate below in the dark 
« Country, or the Kingdom of the Catacombs; 
% and above ifſue 1 into the licht Country 1 in a 
« yaſt Plain. 

„The Inhabitants of the dark-Conntry- 
ei can, by means of their Paths, hold ſome - 
« communication with thoſe of the light 
« Country : they may even be led to it, if 
they pleaſe z; as the Inhabitants of the hght 
« Country,. may in their turn, 8⁰ down 1 into 
« the dark Country. 
elt appears from the Memoirs; left us by 

« Hiſtorians, that thoſe different People have 
ei but little Inclination to viſit one another: 
ei that.moſt of them have a very. great aver-- 

«- ſion to it, which they cannot: prevail with 

« themſelves to overcome. 

This Averſion may be accounted for in 
* the following manner: To. begin with. 
1 thoſe of the gloomy: Regions; it. is eaſy 
to eonceive that the Pain, they feel from 
„the Light, is one of the chief Cauſes of it. 

Beſides, they are born in that Coun 

e they find there not only all Neceſſaries of 
„Life, but likewiſe all that can render it a- 

greeable. The Darkneſs is ſo far from be- 

ing a grievance, that it is even pleaſant 40 
them. They have the Secret of makin 
Lamps, the Light of which doth not 

«. fe their Eyes like that of: the Sun. . | 


—— 
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that Light they diſcern Objects, and make | 
ſeveral Works. _ 
„ Theſe People are very laborious ; and 


abound in Manufactures, of all ſorts, pro- 


portioned to the Wants of the Inhabitants, 


Art ſupplies. them with what Nature has 


not afforded. 
As their Sight is extremely 3 moſt 


of their Manufactures are employ d for re- 
lieving them in that point. This Relief 
conſiſts in an almoſt infinite Variety of 
Glaſſes of all ſorts. Theſe Glaſſes are ſo 
artfully made, that they do not appear like 


thoſe made in Europe. Some of them are 


deſignꝰd for magnifying Objects; others 


for Teleſcopes. They have Glaſſes well 


4 colour'd, which communicate the ſame Co- 


lours to the Object: others are proper for 


embelliſhing, and hiding, or at leaſt ex- 
tenuating all Deformities. 


«© Belide theſe different Qualities, they 


have one which is peculiar to them; they 
may ſerve. as Looking: glaſſes. Thus | It 1s 
* eaſy for a. Man, who holds them, to ſee 


2 in what Light he pleaſes, and give 


himſelf embelliſhing Colours. The worlt 


is, that others, who are Maſters of the 


ſame Secret, often ſtrip him of thoſe bor- 
row'd Colours, and. expoſe his natural Ug- 
lineſs to view. 


« As. to the ROB of the light Coun- 
try, it is not ſurpriſing chat they cannot 
prevail 
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« prevail with themſelves to go down into- 
« the gloomy Regions. They have ſuffer*d 
« too much in leaving them. After having 
« .endur*d, in long and troubleſome Roads, 
« all the pain the Sun can give to weak Eyes, 
ec the Light is grown familiar to them, and 
« they are as well pleaſed with it as if it was 
« their own Element. By the ſame Light, 
« they, at one glance, diſcern both Perſons 
« and Things. They have no farther occa- 
« ſion for Glaſſes; which now wou'd even 
&« hinder them 1. ſeeing, or, at leaſt, from 
viewing Objects as they are; and they are 
„„ no longer in the humour of feeing them 
66 diſguiſed. They have likewiſe loſt the 
« Inclination to borrowing Colours for giv- 
«© ing them Beauty in their own-Eyes, ; or 
_ <. thoſe of others. The Light, which by a 
** Quality peculiar /to that Country, ferves 
“them as a Mirrour, gives them a diſtinct 
« View of their remaining Defects: they 
& are willing to ſee their oπ¼n Imperfections, 
e and have them viſible to others. £ 
After this Account, are we to be ſur. 
« prized that the gloomy Country, and the 
manner of living there, are become inſup- 
e portable to them? Not to mention the 
&« ſtifling Air of that Country; an Air that 
nothing purifies; and which mult be in- 
i fected by Exhalations from the Bodies pent 
« up in it. This Air, compar'd to that 
0 An by the Inhabitants of the light 
8 1 u 
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Country, wou'd paſs rather for a Fog that 
4 hinders Reſpiration, than an Air proper to 
promote it. 
We read in the Memoirs of 

«<>that a young African, who was * udted 
«- by a Genius to view the ſeveral. Curioſities 
of the World, travelled into theſe two 
Countries. I ſhall here give you his own 
Account of them both. I paſs by his De- 


s fſcription of the Situation of the Country, 


e to come to the Hiſtorical Part. 
The Genius, who inſtructed me, ſays he, 
« having ſhewn the different Situation of 
5. theſe two Kingdoms, and the Paſſages 
% from one to the other, put me on obſerv- 
% ing the: different Manners of the Inhabi- 
_ * tants, and gave me ſome Pieces of Hiſtory. 
concerning them, which he tells me are 
* worthy of Credit. 

«© Theſe two People; ſaid he, have one 
* common Origin. It is related, that they 
« were all at firſt placed in the Country of 
Light, and were well treated by the King 
of that Country; but that an Accident 
befalling them which prejudiced their Eyes, 
«6 and at the ſame time made them deformed 
$ 1n other reſpects, obliged them to fly from 
« the Light, and ſeek a Retreat in the Cata- 
< combs : that, having found an Ahlum ſuit- 
* able to their Indiſpoſition, they ſettled there, 
4 and ſet up the Manufactures we now ſee 
among them... 


| 2 — 4 1 F 
— | how 
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I then alk'd my Genius, whence came 
«+ thoſe Men who at prefent inhabit the 
Country of Light? ; 
They quitted the Catacoms, ſaid he, at 
the repeated Invitations of the King of 
Light. We are told that the ſame Prince, 
„ mov'd with Compaſſion for thoſe diſtem- 
« per'd People, continu*d to preſs their Re- 
turn: that, for that purpoſe, he directed 
the making of thoſe Paths, which inſen- 
<« ſibly lead from one Country to the other: 
that he ſent them repeated Meſſages, with 
<« Letters Patent, aſſuring them the Light, 
they ſo much dreaded, was the only Re- 
« medy that could cure them: He mention- 
« ed the Perſons. fent to them as ſo many 
* Witneſſes of the Truth of what he ſaid. 
« Thoſe Meſſengers being taken from a- 
« mong them, had been courageous enough 
to expoſe themſelves to the Heat of the 
Sun, and thus came in time not to fear it. 
«© Hiſtory tells us, thoſe Meſſengers were 
4 receiv'd more or leſs favourably, according 
& to the different Periods of Time, in which. 
„they appeared: That great Numbers of 
them were il treated and even perſecuted, 
< not as Meſſengers from the King, but as 
« Impoſtors : that, however, the Letters Pa- 
tent were regiſter d in the Public Annals: 
that after the Death of thoſe Meſſengers, 
« both they and the Letters were held in 
great veneration: that they were reſtor*d. 
OB | | « to. 
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to the Title of the King's Meſſengers, and 
the Letters to that of Royal Patents. 
„ HBeſide all this, as theſe Letters came 
from the Country of Light, and were only 
* ſo many Evidences in its favour, they in- 
« ſenſibly receiv'd the Appellation of Light. 
Hence the Name of Light is become fa- 
* miliar to the Inhabitants of the gloomy 
Regions. As the Name of the King of 
„Light has in all times been honour'd by 
them, as ſtill profeſſing themſelves his 
Subjects; every one was deſirous of being 
„ furniſhed with the Letters of Light: every 
“ one valued himſelf on aſſerting their Excel- 
« lency ; their Name and that of the King 
« echoed from all Parts. 
It is very remarkable that the fame 
Prince, having, from\time to time, ſent 
++ Meſſengers with fuch\ Letters, they were 
* all ill treated. But what is ſtill more ſur- 
e prizing, is, the King's Son, appearing to 
confirm the Teſtimony of his Meſſengers, 
« was taken for the greateſt Impoſtor of all, 
and put to death as ſuch. | 
« .Seiz'd with Aſtoniſhment at an Event 
ſo incredible, I aſk*d my Genius, whether 
„the King's Son was provided with ſuch 
Letters Patent, as were proper to make 
* him known to his Subjects. 
He was, replied he, provided with moſt 
6 authentic Teſtimonies, beſide the Evi- 
* dences given * him! in the other Letters 
"7-08 Patent. 
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Patent. Were not thoſe former Letters 


conſulted ? ſaid I. They were, anſwer'd 
my Genius; and it was by thoſe very Let- 
ters that they thought themſelves authoriz- 

ed to reject him. | 


„Some difference they found Betnrei the 
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former Letters, and thoſe brought by the 
King's Son, was ſufficient for making them 
not know Bin This, at leaſt, was their 
pretence; but at the bottom, it was their 
Averſion to the Light, for which the Prince 
had open'd a Paſſage more than all the for- 
mer Meſſengers had done. Beſides, the 
Teſtimony which he gave, engaged great 


Numbers of the Inhabitants to walk in the 
narrow Paths : The Credit of Glaſſes be- 


gan to decline: Several Perſons ventured 
to open the little Wickets, in order to ac- 


cuſtom themſelves to the Impreſſions of 


the Light, and view Objects by it. 


FThe Wickets being a little open'd, let too 
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ſtronga Light into the Country. Beſide what 
their Eyes ſuffered from it, they diſcover'd 
Deformities, which till then had been hid: 

A Remedy muſt be found for an Evil that 
might be attended with ſuch pernicious 
Conſequences, and convert the Kingdom 
of the Catacombs into a Deſart. This was 
prudently perform'd by cutting off not 


only the Prince himſelf, but all his Sub- 
ci jects, who came after him to bear Teſti- 


mony of him. 
1 Now 
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Now begins a new Epocha. Soon after 
* the Princes Death, he was acknowledged 
as the King's Son: the Act of thoſe who 
* had put him to death, was look*d on with 
« Horrour : His Hiſtory was recorded, as 

_ «© alſo that of his Servants, and the Teſti- 

* monies they had born of him: Their 
* Writings were received as even more au- 
* thentic, than thoſe of the former Meſſen- 
gers. 

Here, I aſked my Genius, whether theſe 
« laft Teſtimonies given to Light had en- 
« gaged any Number of the Inhabitants to 
<< walk in the narrow Paths. 

_ © SOmey rephed he, ran to them with 
eagerneſs - immediately after the Prince's- 

« 33 but means were ſoon found for 
« barricadin g the Avenues. At firſt, People 
. < were intimidated by Cruelties; but, it be- 
ing obſerved that theſe only inhanced the 
9 Deſire of making their way to the Coun-- 
try of Light, a — Method was em- 

« ploy?d, which ſucceeded better in keeping 
« Men within the Kingdom of the Cata- 
& combs. 

This Method conſiſted. in proving to 
them that the Country where they lived, 
vas part of the Kingdom of Light; and 
« that they really enjoy d it, was evident from 
their being in poſſeſſion of the: Letters of 

„Light, and their being propoſed to all the 
= — as the only Rule of their © oe. - 
« dy 
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duct. In order to facilitate the Reception 
e of them, and relieve the Weakneſs of their 
« Sight, new Glaſſes were invented, more 
66 „ nicel y made than the former ſeveral forts 
« of them were delivered to each Man, By 
« the affiſtance of theſe Glaſſes, new Diſco- 
« yeries were every day made in the Letters 
* or Book. of Light. Never was People 
more enlighten'd. 

But there is an Incoaveniency remaining, 
« As the ſame Glaſſes ſerve to colour 2 
and give them ſeveral Forms, according as 

each Man managed them, the Contrarie- 
„ties found in the Book of Light, were as 
numerous as the Glaſſes made for ſhewing 
« Contrarieties. One ſaw Black, where an- 
* other ſaw White. Some perceived Moun- 
« rains, where others found only ſome Grains 
« of Sand; in ſhort, every one ſaw in them 
4 the Road he was pleaſed to chuſe, as clear 
&* as the Sun at Noon-day. Thus a Divi- 
6“ ſion has been introduced between the In- 
5s habitants of the fame Kingdom, between 
© thoſe who agree in receiving the ſame 
“ Book for Light, and call themſelves Chil- 
4 dren of Light. From that time they have 
c been ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed one from 
* the other by different Liveries, and diffe- 
“ rent Surnames z but not one of the Parties 
% would quit the Title of Partiſan, of Light. 
At the Foes time they charged one ano- 
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ther reciprocally with being Sectaries of the 
Kingdom of Darkneſs, 


As the Followers of each Party. ſaw Ob- 


<« jects through Glaſſes made by thoſe of his 
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own, every one accuſed the Glaſſes made 


elſewhere of disfiguring Objects, and pre- 


ſenting Black for White. Every one was 
ready to lend his Neighbour the Glaſſes he 


uſed, as the only true ones, which ſhew 


66 things as they are. 
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I then enquired of my Genius how Jong 


this Conteſt had been depending. Above 


ſixteen hundred Years, ſaid he, in relation 
to the Subſtance and Eſſence, For the 
Diviſion was not ſo evident, at firſt ; but 
the matter may be traced Tall higher, in 


<« the firſt regard. 


I aſked whether any one is accuſed of 
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being the Author of this Diviſion, Some, 


replied he, attribute it to the Policy of the 
Prince of the Catacombs, who is, they ſay, 
at the bottom of this Affair, though he 
does not appear in it. It is thought his 
Deſign was by this means to detain his 


Subjects in his Kingdom; and, by amu- 


ſing them with Diſputes on the Book of 
Light, make them give over all Thoughts 
of thoſe narrow Paths, which lead to the 
Kingdom of Light. The ſame Prince is 
ſuſpected of . a conſiderable hand in 
the ſudden Diſtemper with which the firſt 


Inhabitants of the Country of wy were 
« ſeized, 
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« ſeized, and of having brought them under 
« his Dominion by his Stratagems. Act leaſt 
this is related as a Fact in the Book which 
« bears Teſtimony of the Light. 

„But whatever becomes of this Queſtion, 
the Policy aſcribed to that Prince, produced 
« its intended Effect. Each Party, pretend- 
e ing to be Partiſans of Light, thought no 
« more of quitting the Country: Each of 
« them thought itſelf well ſituated ; and, 
“ jf any entertain'd an Idea of a more 'Jumi- 
e nous Country, they immediately ſaid with- 
in themſelves, that this Light was reſerved 
« only for another Life : that it was a raſh' 
+ Attempt to pretend to make their way to 
it, while they ſojourn'd in this Body; in a 
« Body ſo little diſpoſed to admit .of Light : 
that they could not face it without feeling 
&« great Pain: that without that Light, the 
« Kingdom of the Catacombs afforded e- 
% nough; and that they might, in all re- 
&« ſpects, remain there to advantage, be ac- 
« commodated with all forts of Conveni- 
« ences; after which, when they left theſe 
«© Bodies, they ſhould be received into the 
„Kingdom of Light. 
eln this the moſt oppoſite Parties gene- 
<« rally agree. The Conteſt, however, ſtill 
«+ ſubſifts, the Breach grows wider; and it 
is affirm'd that, beſide the Diviſion, which 
< reigns between the ſeveral Parties, each 
* ** Party 1 is as much divided within itſelf. 

Here 
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« Here I aſked my Genius, whether, among 
4 all the Inhabitants of this Kingdom, there 
<< were none who endeavaur'd a Re- union. 
<< Thoſe only, faid he, who dare undertake 
4. to tread in the narrow Paths which lead to 
«© the Country of Light. How fo, ſaid I? 
* Doth that remove the Differences between 
e the Parties? You ſhall know, replied he, 
ic how this comes to. paſs. Whatever Di | 
& ſtance there is from one Path to another at 
« firſt, they come nearer together as the 
* Travellers advance. It is obſervable, that 
<< ſeveral. of thoſe Paths meet, and become 
« Une. Thus Men are re-united, who, at 
< their firſt ſetting out, were at a _ . 
k ſtance one from another. - 
What farther contributes to re-unite 
them, added he, is, that i in proportion as 
* they approach the Light, and their Eyes 
“ become able to bear it, they are all illumi- 
< nated by the ſame Light. . The Diverſity 
of Lights, which occaſions. Diviſion in the 
Kingdom of the Catacombs, having no pace 
“ here, all Subjects of Diſpute ceaſe. 
« they ſee Objedts by the ſame Light, - 
< no longer differ in 1 the 1 udgment they form 
«© of them. 
« After all, we are told that ſome Varie 
* in the manner of beholding things d 
not divide them. Their chief concern is 
to proceed and walk toward the 2 
| 66 r er 
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« rather than take notice of the Otzects, they 


meet in their way. 


de Bun Gid 1, what is it that mae bi 
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Road ſo difficult ; ? And why 1 is it trod by 
ſo few? Some Courage is required for that, 


| replied my Genius; on one hand, to place 


one's ſelf above all that may be thought or 
ſaid by the Inhabitants of the Country; in 
e Opinion thoſe Roads are uſeleſs, and 
even dangerous: on the other, to bear all 
the Pain, that weak Eyes may feel from 


the Impreſſions of Light; not to mention 


my 3 and Difficulties of the] guts 
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were always the fame in this Road; and 


whether ſome had more to ſtruggle with 


than others. The Ta aka? ſaid he, 
vary ad infinitam, according to the Diſpo- 
Grids Age and Courage | of the Perſons. 
The firſt ſtep, which is commonly the 
moſt difficult, gives ſome infinitely more 
Pain than others. I deſired to know the 
Reaſon of this; and who ſuffer d moſt on 
this occaſion. Thoſe ſaid he, whoſe Indiſ- 
poſition of Eyes is grown inveterate by 
Age, and who for that reaſon muſt feel 
more acute Pain from the Light. Another 
thing that renders this firſt Step ſo dif- 
ficult to them, is, that they till then thought 
themſelves in the Manſions of Light : they 
had not obſerved the Indiſpoſition of their 
Vor. I. L cn 
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& Eyes in regard to it; and they muſt be 
| « 5 of that, before th e on 
« this firſt Step. Great Numbers ſtop here, 
& not being able gyen to permit themſelves 
* to be und seipe in that Point. 
„ Young People have leſs difficulty in 
« making this firſt Step, as their Indiſpoſi- 
& tion in regard to the Light is leſs 9709 
ce and as they did not imagine themſelves 
0 clear · ſighted as the former. S ing in 
4c general, continued he, ſome Exceptions 
4 are to be made. Each Age has Obſtacles 
to ſurmount, which are peculiar to it; and 
« in eyery Age the Deciſion is made by the 
« Will. However, all thin gs conſider'd, 
« young People have the Advantage ; and 
«among them, fuch as have Courage, and 
cc 2 leaſt on their being enlighten'd. 
How happens it, ſaid I, that among 
le, who believe themſelves in the 

ec « Country of Light, ſome think of leaving 
« jt, and going in queſt of another? 
% This commonly happens, anſwer'd my 
&« Genius, when on reading the Book, which 
e bears Teſtimony of the Light, ſome open 
c the Wickets to give themſelves Light, and 
« thus find that Light of a very different 
« kind from what ſhines in the Kingdom of 
te the Catarombs : that the Book which bears 
sc the Title of Light, is written only to give 
= * of it, and direct Men to the 
— Country 
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© the Rays, which their Eyes are not able to 
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Country where it ſhines. The ſame Book, 


“ points out the little Paths, as the Roads 
which others have taken to arrive there. 


Thus they are at full liberty to determine 
vhether they will take that Road, or re- 


main in the gloomy Regions. If they re- 
ſolve on the latter, they are obliged to 
ſhut the Wickets, to avoid being hurt by 


bear; for you muſt know that the Rays 


of Light, which paſs through the Wickets, 


give much more pain than what ſhines in 
the little Paths. 
“But, replied I, is not the ſame. Light 
the Source of both ? Yes, ſaid he; but, 
as it is more ſtreightenꝰd by the Wickets 
than by thoſe Paths, and darts on ſuch as 
reſide on the ſame place, it ſtrikes them 
ſo as to give them more pain than-is. felt 
by thoſe whom it enlightens in the Paths, 
and walk without ſettling any where. 


„ then enquired of my Genius, how they, 


who are unacquainted with the Book which 


bears teſtimony of the Light, could, with- 
out that Gude, find the Paths that lead 


to it. 


« The Rays, ſaid he, which they receive 
at. the Wickets, direct them to the ſmall 


Paths; then they begin to have ſome ex- 


perience -of the Light; and underſtand 
that it comes from another Country. 
Whatever their Eyes ſuffer from it at firit, 


3 2 — they | 
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& they think it beautiful, and perceive, by A 


Fe ne ſai quoi, which is a Conſequence of 
their Origin, that they were made for the 
Country, where it ſhines. This Sentiment 
they have in common with all thoſe, who 
have not increaſed their Indiſpoſition by the 
continued Uſe of the coloured Glaſſes, 
They then try to find ſome Opening, 


through which they may make their way 


. 


to that Light. While they are gropin 

along, they diſcover the little * 
attempt to tread in them; and from that 
moment it is entirely in their own power 
to purſue their Journey. The ſame Light 
ſerving them as a Guide, and continually 


* increaſing, it is, I ſay, entirely in their own 


power, if they will but bear the Fatigues 


which are inſeparable from ſuch an At- 


tempt. 

« Methinks, ſaid I, thoſe, of whom you 
ſpoke laſt, more eaſily come to-a Reſolu- 
tion of travelling toward the Country of 
Light, than thoſe in poſſeſſion of the 
Book, which bears teſtimony of it. May 


it not thence be concluded, that the ſaid 


Book is become rather prejudicial than ad- 


vantageous to them? 
It becomes prejudicial to thoſe only, re- 
plied he, who pervert the Uſe of it; but is 


infinitely advantageous to others. It ſerves 
them as a Teſtimony through their whole 
Journey, by the Relation they diſcover be- 
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«© tween their own Steps and the Tracks of 
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the Prince and his Meſſengers. It ſup- 


ports and encourages them under their 


Difficulties and Fatigues, and lets them 
know the happy Lot reſerved for the end 


of their Journey. 


Hence it appears that thoſe, who are in 
poſſeſſion of this Book, have a conſiderabſe 


Advantage over thoſe, who never heard of 


it; they have, at leaſt, more Encourage- 
ment and Aſſiſtance, and may thus un- 
ravel ſuch Difficulties as prove inexplicable 
to others. 

« As for thoſe, to whom this Book be- 
comes prejudicial, they can blame none but 
themfelves, This Book directs them to 


the Light, and points out the way to it; 
ſhews them the Foot-ſteps of the Prince, 


and invites them to join him. This is the 
uſe of a Teſtimony. Let us now ſee how 
it is perverted, and made to ſerve contrary 
ends. Under pretence of doing it more 
honour, Men diveſt it of the Title of a Te- 
timony, and call it the Light. Hence it is 


concluded. that the gloomy Kingdom is 


well enhghtened, that this Light is more 
than ſufficient, and that it would be un- 
neceſlary to ſeek for any elſewhere. 

«© Here I aſk'd my Genius, whether the 
Prince of Light ſends any freſh Meſſenger 


to reform this Abuſe ; or whether he gives 


Li9: &« himſelf. 
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«Wh no farther concern for the Inha- 
bitants of the gloomy Country. 

lt is thought, anſwer'd he, that he is 
ſtill equally concern'd for them; but it is 
added, that it would be unneceſſary for 
him to ſend Meſſengers ; becauſe the Peo- 
ple are in poſſeſſion of the Book which 
contains the Teſtimony of the old Meſſen- 
gers: and, as the Prince doth nothing uſe- 
leſs, it is concluded he will ſend no more. 
« On that foot, ſaid I, if the Prince form- 
ed a different Judgment of what may be 
uſeful or not ſo, and thought proper to 


ſend other Meſſengers, ' would they be 


treated as Impoſtors, merely becauſe the 


Prince ought to do nothing uſeleſs ? Yes, 
+ replied he; if not by all the Inhabitants, 


+ 


at leaſt, by thoſe who have already deter- 


* mined ture the Prince will ſend none. 


"39 Bur, ſaid I, would not the way of Exa- 
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mination take place in this caſe with ſeveral 
of the Inhabitants? Perhaps it might, an- 
ſwer'd he; but there is reaſon to believe, 
that the different Glaſſes, through which 


great Numbers would ſee them, would 


prevent their knowing them; and that 
only ſuch as would ſee with their own 
Eyes, and open the Wickets in order to 
receive Light, would be in a condition of 
knowing them. 
4 I then aſked my Genius, whit is the 
Lot of 0 who OY reſolve to 
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continue in the Kingdom of the Ca. 
\ combs. 


«© The moſt horde chat can be imagin- 
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ed, ſaid he. After ſome days Diverſion, 
allow'd them by the Prince, in order to 
amuſe them, they are removed into ano- 
ther Country belonging to the ſame Prince, 
where they feel the utmoſt Effects of his 
Vengeance. But what torments them moſt, 


| is, that the Glaſſes and falſe Mirrours b 


ing then of no farther uſe, they ſee them 
ſelves, and are ſeen by others, as ſo many 
Monſters. In a word, they fee all that 
the Obſcurity of the gloomy Kingdom had 
hid from their Eyes; and their Bones are 
racked with acute Pains, which the Numb- 
neſs, occaſion'd by the Moiſture of the 
faid Country, had ſuſpended ; beſide all 
which, their Eyes, which could not bear 
the Light, are here obliged to ſuffer a de- 


vouring Fire. In ſhort, to compleat their 


Miſery, they have only what they them- 
ſelves choſe, and might have avoided.““ 


Here end the Memoirs of the African: . 
Crito. This is a Fable as valuable as Reve- 


ries; we are content to be paid in ſuch. Coin, 
| Eraſtus. 


Philo. We accept of it as good Money * 


but the Queſtion will be, to which of us &- 


raſtus will lend this Manuſcript. | 


L 4 Eraſtus. 
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Eraſtus. To end all Diſputes, to neither 
of you. (Here Eraſtus puts the Manuſcript 
into "Bis Pocket.) It ſhall return to the Place 


from whence it came; and if you will take 
my es we will go- home. | 


| DIAL OGU E XVII 
3 ITO, PHIL o, and ERASTUS, 


Philo.” Hope Eraſtus has brought the Ma- 
nuſcript with him. I wiſhed him 
no good laſt Night for refuſing it me. I 
wanted to take a ſecond, view of ſeveral 
things. 
Eraſtus. 1 Wee you had been ſurfeited 
with Fables. What would the World ſay, 
ſhould it be known that Philoſophers, ſuch 
as Crito and Philo, amuſe themſelves with 
reading or hearing Fables? 
. Cris, You ſee, Eraſtus, that Philo is a lit- 
tle childiſh in that particular. And I own I 
Have no leſs deſire to ſee the African's Nar- 

rative. Would you believe that, as much a 

Fable as it is, I find it reſembles Truth. in ſe- 

5 reſpects. | 

"Fraftes That is Sinai ing. 
Philo. You Philoſophers can find Relations 
in things the moſt unlike. 75 
Eraſtus. In reality, who would fave 
thought of looking for Truth in the Memoirs 
of a Necromancer, or in the Narrative of an 
| African? None but Crito could do * 
Tito, 
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Crito. Without doubt. What if I ſhould 
tell you, 1 find ſome relation between the co- 
lour d Glaſſes, and falſe Reaſonings or So- 
phiſms? 
Eraſtus. Wonderful Penetration vou 
ſhall accept of the Taſk of unfolding thoſe. 

Relations more at large. 

Crito. I perceive you will want me for that, 
and I give you my Word to do it. But firſt, 
Eraſtus muſt perform what he promiſed us 
the Day before yeſterday. | 

Eraſtus. What, I pray? : 

Crito. Have you forgot, Eraſtus, than af 
Mr. Profeſſor had examined his Scholars, it 
was concluded that 7:ght Reaſon and Conſcience: 
had but one and the ſame Origin ? Whereupon 
x Queſtion was ſtarted, whether there is not: 
ſome difference between them. This Mr. 
Profeſſor engaged to explain. 

Eraſtus. Your Memory is better than mine, 
Crito. In my dealings with you, I muſt. 
take care not to be too laviſh in Promiles.. 
I ſee you are not inclined to abate any thing, 
of your Right. 2 

Crito. What you ſay, is truer than you: 
imagine, Eraſtus; and that in other reſpects 
than theſe in queſtion. I mean that, if In- 
tereſt was at all concern'd in the Affair, you 
would find me mueh ſtiffer in my De- 
mands. | 
Eraſtus. T eaſily take your word for that, 


dear Crito, 
L. 5 Ppilo. | 
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Philo. Perhaps Crito would not have been 
diſpleas*d, had you been a little incredulous. 
Eraſtus. He would have been in the wrong 
for ſaying it, if he did not deſire to be be- 
lieved. I take all my Friends fay of their 
own Failings, literally; as I am. willing they 
ſhould take what I may ſay of mine in the 
ſame manner. 
Crito. I will not tell you that I am a little 
vexed at dropping that Word. I am now 
reduced to an Alternative, very mortifying 


to Self- love. I muſt of neceſſity paſs in your 


Judgment either for a ſelfiſh Perſon, or a 
Diflembler. Which would you adviſe me to 


chuſe? © 


Eraſtus. Is there any choice to- make, dear 


Crito, in regard to a thing that is or is not? 


Doth not the Tue ſubſiſt independent of 


Opinion ? 
Crito. I own that, Eraſtus; but is it not 


cuſtomary to enquire what is advantageous 
+  -or diſadvantageous, rather than what is Juſt 


or true? 
Eraſtus. You are in the right, Crito; 3 I had 


. forgot that Maxim fo univerſally received in 


Practice, though generally difown*d in Spe- 


culation. 
Philo. Methinks a Maxim ought to be ad- 
mitted by the Underſtanding or Reaſon, be- 


fore it is received by the Will. 


Eraſtus. That is a great queſtion. It is 
evident from Experience, that the Will rather 
determines 
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determines the Underſtanding, than 1s deter- 
mined by it. - Ss og 
Philo. Iremember we agreed on that Point 
the other day, when we were ſpeaking of the 
Power, which the Will has over the whole 
Man, and over the Underſtanding in parti- 
cular. But may it not be objected, that the 
Will doth not come to a Determination, till 
the Underſtanding has found the Trae or the 
Tut? Cs ol 
Eraſtus. Be pleaſed to obſerve, Philo, that 
the Perſuaſion of the Underſtanding, concern- 
ing the True or the Juſt, influences the Will 


only in the dernier Reſort ; but that at firſt 


the Will ſecretly reſolves on what it deſires 
the Underſtanding ſhould perſuade. The 
former commands the latter, with an Autho- 
rity which it even conceals from itſelf, to 
give it a view of the True and the Fuft, in 
what it judges moſt advantageous, 

Crito. At that rate, -I ſhould think the 
Will may-be compared to aQueen who ſhould 
firſt ſecretly gain the Conſent of her Parlia- 
ment, for the Deciſion of ſome Cauſe, and 
afterwards order the ſame Cauſe to be pleaded 
before her and the whole Parliament, where a 
plurality of Voices is to determine either for 
Right or Equity ; after which ſhe ſhould 
pronounce Sentence in favour of Equity. 

Eraſtus. Might it not likewiſe happen that, 
from the Art uſed by the Council to embelliſh 
the Cauſe, the Queen may be perſuaded ſhe 

| | L 6 is 
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is. directed by Equity alone in her Deciſion? 
Fler it is eaſy to conclude that, when the 
Will has beforchand declared for what is a- 

eeable to it, it finds innumerable Reaſons 

r perſuading itſelf of what it wiſhes. 

= Philo. Such Reaſons are not eertainly what 
you have called right Reaſon ; for that being 
always right, cannot accommodate itſelf to, 
or agree with the Falſe; beſides, thoſe Rea- 
ſons are many, whereas right Reaſon 18 but 
one. 
Crito. Here is a Scholar, who Were how 
to make uſe of his Catechiſm. For my part, 
T always forget my ſelf, and, like a trouble- 
_ ſome Scholar, aſk Mr. Profeſſor to explain 
the Difference between Conſcience and right 

Reaſon, ſince they both have the ſame 
Origin. 
Eraſtus to os. Is the Light of the Sun 
one, or many? © © 

Crito. One only. 
-. Eraftns, Very well. Though the Light! is 
but one, is it not endow'd with ſeveral diffe- 


rent Properties, according to the Subjects on 


which it acts? 
Cirito. Yes. 

Eraſtus. Among other 8 has it. 
not theſe two in particular; that of making 
itſelf felt or percerved by Senſe ; and that of 
making us perceive or diſcern an Infinity of 
Objects? HY 

Crito, Certainly, 
4 Er aft us» 
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Eraſtus. This is underſtanding things. But 
tell me; is there not ſome difference be- 
tween the bare and undoubted Sentiment 
which you have, for example, of its being 
Day at preſent; and the determinate Action 
by which you open your Eyes to diſcern the 
Din around vou, by the help of the aid 
Lager” + | 
Crito. Without doubt. 6 YR 
Zraſtus. Fhis is anſwering exactly. You . 
5 grant then that a Cauſe, one and the ſame in 
its Origin, may vary in its Effects, or ſhew it- 
ſelf in different Manners. 
Crito. That is certain. 
Eraſtus. Very well. Do you not now think 
it would be eaſy, by this Emblem, to find out 
the Difference between Conſcience and right 
Reafon? 
=, 3 
Eraſtus. If ſimple Truth be the Origin of | 


both, as we have proved, may we not com- 
pare” the Effect it produces on the Conſcience, 
to that ſimple and ſudden Sentiment, by 
which we begin to experience what 2 ght! 18 7 
Crito. I think ſo. 
Eraſtus. And may we not alſo compare- | 
right Reaſon to the Day which the ſame Light 
diffuſes on Objects, and to the ſimple Action 
of the Sight, by which it 2 or views 
them? 
Crito. I think we may. 


Eraflus; 
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Eraſtus. This ſhews your Judgment. Now 
to my fecond Scholar. We have ſeen that 
- fatnple Truth, which is but one, ſhews itſelf in 
Man two different ways; by which of them 
does it begin to make itfelf known? 

Philo; It begins/to make itſelf ane or 
known in the Conſcience. 

Eraſtus. Very well. Why does it begin 
with Conſcience, before right Reaſon? Is it 
not becauſe the Light makes itſelf perceived, 
in a ſudden and ſimple manner, before it di- 
ſtinctly-Theurs any Object? 

Philo: That is the very Reaſon. 
Eraſtus. Does not your Catechiſm ſay, 
tbat ſimple Truth, as the right Rule, labours 
only to make Man upright ?- 

Philo. True. + 
Eraſtus. That, in order to make Man p- 
right, it muſt begin with 8 the Falſe 
within him. 

Philo. Ves. | 
57 E Eraſtus. And that it makes him pie | 

the Falſe in his Will, before it n him the 
Falſe in his Ideas? 
Philo. Exactly fo. 
Eraſtus. Has it not likewiſe been ſaid, that 
the Will ought to be corrected before the I. 
deas ; becauſe that Faculty is ſupreme in Man, 
and by it he may be led into the way of 

Truth, when it is upright; as he is — : 
RE 7 
# See Letter t from Eraftu to Crito. 4 


by it in the way of Lying and e 5 

. it is falſe? | 
E 

Eraſtus. May not it thence be concluded, 

that Man is incapable of diſcerning the True, 
or of RS right n. f the Will is 
alſe : 

5 Phil Certainly. 

Eraſtus. And that is only in proportion t to- 
the Uprightneſs of his Will,. that his Ideas- 
are rectified, or he is guided by right — 
in diſcerning the True? | 

Philo. Without doubt, 

Eraſtus. This is ſufficient for nbc | 
the Section in our Catechiſm, which we un 
dertook to. conſider to-day. 

Crito. I do not repent of having been a 
little troubleſome; Mr. Profeſſor may expect 

I ſhall be ſo again, as occaſion offers. 
Eraſtus. Perhaps, you may not always find 
him in the humour of acting the Caſuiſt ; and 
the Scholar, with all his Importunity, may 
have nothing to advance. But let us talk no 
more at preſent of Profeſſor and Scholar. I 
have kept my word; it is Crito's Buſineſs to 
keep his. He ought to remember, he pro- 
miſed to explain the Relations he finds be- 
tween the coloured Glaſſes and falſe Rea- 
ſonings. 

Crito. No doubt, without my Aſſiſtance 
you would not be able to diſcover them; or 
tell us, for example, that apparent or ſubtle 

Reafonin gs 
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Reaſonings have the property of making” 
Objects appear bigger or leſs, according to 
each Man's particular Taſte or Intereſt ; that, 
virtue of the fame Secret, every one may 
lee things in the Light, which beſt pleaſes 
him; give himſelf fine Colours, impoſe on 
the World; and, in ſhort, varniſh over the 
Falſe with the appearance of the True, and 
 difguiſe the True in ſuch a manner, that it 
cannot be known or diſtinguiſſied. 
Pjbilo. A Man muſt | be very cunning to- 
find out ſuch exact Relations. 
Crito. I knew you wou' d admire the Juſt- 
neſs of my Diſcernment. What if I ſhould 
tell you, I find ſtill more Relations with this 
Day's Catechiſm on Conſcience and right 
| Reaſon + * 
Philo. We ſhall be agreeably ſurpriz?d at 
the Diſcovery. 
Crito. Vou are to know, then,. that I find 
à Relation between the Openings, through” 
- which: the Inhabitants of the gloomy Country 
may receive Light, and the Means which each. 
Man may have of being enlightened by ſim- 
ple Truth: that the Rays of Light, which 
paſs through the Wickets, might repreſent. 
the firſt Traces of ſimple Truth on the Con- 
feience ; that is, that Remorſe and thoſe Ap- 
rehenſions, which ſhew a Man he is in the. 
Falſe, and at the ſame time invite him to - 
take the oppolite Road, | - 


That 


ON — 
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That the Light, which ſhines on thoſe who 
walk in the little Paths, may ſignify that of 
right Reaſon, which continually increaſes, in 
proportion to the Progreſs made by the Will 
in Uprightneſs. 

That the Liberty, allow'd the Inkabitints 
of the ſaid Country to open, or ſhut the 
Wickets, expreſſes the Liberty given to every 
Man of hearing or admitting, more or leſs, 
the Reproofs and Invitations of Conſcience, 
or ſhutting up the Avenues in order to ex- 
clude them. 
That the more or leſs acute Pains, which 

the Eyes ſuffer from the Rays of Light, in 
proportion to the Indiſpoſition of that Organ, 
may ſignify the Trouble and Confuſion occa- 
ſioned by ſeeing ourſelves in the Falſe, after 
we have receiv d the Applauſt of the World 
for being in Uprightneſs and Truth. 

That this Pain is render'd more ſenſible 
dy our Reluctancy in quitting the Road we 
had taken. 

Philo. As you go on, Crit, you will leave 
us no room for gueſſing, I wou'd add, that 
the Glaſſes, or apparent Reaſonings, come in 
very ſeaſonably to the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, 
who cannot prevail with themſelves to take 
another Road. 

They ſerve to juſtify their Choice; to per- 
fuade them they are already, where they 
 thould be; in a word, that the Road in 

which. 


- „r 
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which they are travelling, is that of Upright: 
neſs and Truth. 
I here relate only one Circy mſtance of my 
Story; and ſhould certainly find ſeveral others 
in the ſame Fable, had I Crito's Penetration. 
Crito. Though my Penetration in this 
Point is ſomewhat uncommon, I will not en- 
groſs the whole Honour of it to myſelf, E- 
raſtus muſt help us to explain one Difficulty. 
If the Inhabitants of the gloomy Kingdom 
repreſent thoſe, who wiltully remain in the 
Falſe, and in Illuſion; what are we to under- 
ſtand by the Inhabitants of the Country of- 
Light? What is that Country? And what 
fort of People inhabit it? 
Eraſtus. It is eaſily comprehended, that 
the Country oppoſite to that of the Falſe, 
and Illuſion, muſt be that of Truth and 
Reality. 
 Crito. That is not my Queſtion, dear E- 
raſtus ; I wou'd fain know whether: the In- 
habitants who reſide there, are in the Body 
or out of the Body. 
Eraſtus. To clear up that Pei we ſhall 
very much want the Aſſiſtance of the Genius, - 
who conducted the African; and I wiſh he 
was hang' d for not aſking. his Governour | 
ſome Queſtions on that Subject. Were we 
to deal in Conjectures, I ſhould fay, I believe 
that Country, taken in a ſtrict and rigorous 
Senſe, to be the other World; ſince the Idea 
of pe Light, which is bounded by nothing, 
repreſents 


\ 
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repreſents ſomething farther, than the moſt 
advantageous Difpoſitions which can be ſup- 
poſed in this Life, in regard to Truth. 
However, to take it in a more extenſive 
Senſe, it may be ſaid, that as ſoon as the Will 
enters into Uprightneſs, it quits the Falſe, 
and begins to enter into the Element of the 
True, or of Truth. The Diſpoſition of thoſe, 
who wilfully remain in the Falſe, is repreſent- 
ed by the State of ſuch as obſtinately remain 
in the gloomy Country; and that of thoſe, 
who are making their way toward the Coun- 
try of Light, repreſents the Diſpoſition of 
ſuch as getting at a diſtance. from the Falſe, 
wy day give more room to the Paſſage of- 
Igat. „„ 9 
Crito. Hence it may be concluded, that 
ſuch as walk in the ſmall Paths, ceaſe to be 
of the Number of the Inhabitants of the 
gloomy Country; but can they be rank'd 
with the Inhabitants of the Kingdom of 
Light ? . 
Eraſtus. The Appellation of Candidates or 
Travellers towards the Country of Light, 
wou' d ſuit them better than that of Inhabi- 
tants; as the latter Title ſignifies ſomething. 
fix d; which is not properly applied to Per- 
ſons in motion. However, as thoſe Paths are 
ſuppoſed very long, and the Perſons are all 
along more or leſs illuminated, as they are at 
a greater or leſs diſtance from the Country of 
Light; thoſe who have travelled — 
: ; =” 
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5 thoſe Paths, and thus make nearer Approaches 


to the Light, may be termed Inhabitants of 
the Light, in compariſon of ſuch as make 
but fmall progreſs in the ſaid Paths: The 
Light, which ſhines on the latter, being fo 
indirect and weak, that it may rather be call'd- 
a Glimmering than Light, in . een of 
what ſhines on the former. 

Philo. May not thoſe, who are but juſt e en- 
ter d into the little Paths, and therefore are 
ſtill near Neighbours to the gloomy Kingdom, 
be conſider'd as belonging to it, in the ſame 
manner as we call thoſe Inhabitants of Light, 
who are neareſt to it? 

Eraſtus. We muſt diſtinguiſh, dear Philo, 
in regard to the nearneſs of both to the op- 
peſite Country. Thoſe who have juſt en- 
ter d the little Paths, though very near the 
gloomy Kingdom, turn their backs on it, 
and remove farther and farther from it every 
ſtep; whereas thoſe, whom we have call'd 
Inhabitants of the luminous Country, inſtead 
ef turning their back on it, direct all their 
ſteps toward it. Henee it-is evident, that 
both travelling one and the ſame Road, 

though yet at a great diſtance one from the 
other, aim at the ſame end, and thus belong 
to the ſame Country. | 
Philo. The Fable ſeems to ſappae; that 

thoſe who walk in the little Paths, may 
through them go back into che Kingdom of: 

the Catacombs, 


Eraſtus. 
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Eraſtus. They certainly may, by an Effect 
of their Liberty; and as ſoon as they turn 
about, they will ceaſe to belong to the King- 
dom of Light. But it appears, according to 
our Necromancer's Suppolition, that thoſe 
who have proceeded far enough in their Jour- 
ney to be pleaſed . with the Light, as their 
own Element, wou'd be far from entertaining 
any Thought of returning. As to thoſe who 
are ſtill in the Neighbourhood of the gloomy 
Kingdom, they are ſtill in danger of feeling 
ſome Inclination of going back again. How- 
ever, if their firſt Reſolution of leaving that 
Country was ſtrong, the Temptation to re- 
turn has little or no Effect on them. 
Crito. You will not gueſs, Eraſtus, what 
puzzles me 1n regard to the Paths which reach 
from one Country to the other: I wou'd fain 
find out the fixed Point, which divides one 
World from the other; and this is what I 
cannot diſcover, I obſerve, that of all who 
die in the ſame Road, there are hardly two 
exactly in the ſame Place. Some quit this 
World in the middle of the way: others at 
their firſt ſetting out. Where then is the 
Term of this Life? | 
Philo. Another Thing that confounds me, 
1s, to know whether thoſe who die at the be- 
inning of their Journey, are tranſported in a 
Moment to the Abodes of pure Light ; if ſo, 
they will enjoy a Privilege much beyond the 
others, who do not reach that Country, -_ 
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they have ſuffer d the Fatigue of a long and 
troubleſome Journey K 

Eraſtus. You are both thus embaraſſed by 
confounding the End-of the Road with the 
End of+ * 3 They are very different; ſe- 
veral Perſons meeting with the End of Life, 
at the Beginning of the Road. It follows 
from thence, that th ' are to travel all the 
way in the other World, which they have not 
travell'd in this. 

We muſt obſerve, after all, that the Sepa- 
ration of the Soul from the Body makes no 
Change in the Eſſence of the Journey; it is 
only a Change of Circumſtances, in the Form, 
or in the Equipage of the Traveller; juſt as if 
a Coach chances to break down on the Road, 
the Traveller will be obliged to make the reſt 
of his Journey on foot, 

Crito. He certainly wou'd be obliged to 
. proceed on foot; becauſe in a Journey of this 
kind, no ſecond Conveniency can be found to 
ſupply the Place of the firſt. But were it pol- 
ſible to be tranſlated in a Moment by a ſort of 
Enchantment, into the Regions of pure Light, 
as Philo ſuppoſes, that wou'd be a ſhorter 
and much more agreeable Way. What 
think you, Eraſtus? 

Eraſtus. It wou'd undoubtedly be ſhorter; ; 
but then the queſtion 1s, whether the Eye, as 
yet indiſpoſed, wou'd be able to bear that 
pure Light, without being inſenſibly ac- 
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of ſo penetrating a Light wou d not be more 
ſupportable to thoſe who ſhould be thus tranſ- 
ported, than the moſt painful Fatigues of the 
Journey. We muſt confull the * Ge- 
nius on this Point. 
Philo. I am thinki! 
Crito. On what? 
_ Philo. 1 remember Eraftus MP to lend 
us fourteen Letters in Manuſcript, which 


treat of the State of the Dead. 


 Crito, Right. The good Man may, per- 
haps, imagine we will diſpenſe with his En- 

gagement. 

Eraſtus. I know you too well for that; 
but I have not yet been able to lend them 
you, not having them in my hands. It is 
enough that I give you my Word once more, 
and that you have them as ſoon as I am Ma- 
ſter of them. 
Philo. Will they thee x us the Solution, 
which we wou' d all of the Genius? 

Eraſtus. Perhaps oy may; and ſome 
other Particulars. 

Crito. May we not know the Author? 8 


Name? 


Philo. 1 believe it may probably be Eraſtus. 
Eraſtus. You will ſoon be undeceived on 
reading them, Philo; not to mention the 
difference of Style, you will find, toward the 
K nd, ſome Syllogiſms in form, which . 

: Crite. Syllogiſms, Eraſtus] That is ſuff⸗ 
den for clearing you of the Charge. "Ip 

, - I ave 
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have hitherto given them but bad Quarter; 
and it is evident you are no Friend to them. 

"Philo. 1 could not have imagined it poſſi- 
ble for Eraftus to reliſh any , where 
Syhogiſms are employ'd. 

Eraſtus. Very well. Pbilo gives me a good 
Rub. At tar, rate 11 ſhould give a Formaliſt, 
or Pedant, if the F orm of a Book Was capa- 
ble of diſguſting me. I ſhould be as well 
Pleas d that the ſame Power were aſcribed to 


the Binding. 


Philo, Why, ſeriouſly, Eraſtus, a fine Bind- 
jc gives a Bock a certain Beauty, and pre- 
ices a Man in its favour. Judge then 
inthe? a leſs or more agreeable Form is not 
ſufficient to recommend, or diſcredit 1 It, in- 
dependently of its Contents. 


Eraſtus. It muſt be acknowledged tha 1 


there is ſomething in the Form, that impoſes 
on the Judgment, and that a Man muſt be 
well advanced in the Element of the True, 
before it has no Influence on him. I do not 
pretend to have made ſo great progreſs, Philo; 
but in regard to Syllogiſms, the prejudice 
muſt be too grofs, if the Form alone was ſuf- 
ficient to affright me ; and that, without en- 
quiring whether they are employ*d for de- 
monftrating what is true, or diſguiſing what 
is falſe. 

Philo. It 2 O'S: a little hard to diſtinguiſh | 
in this Caſe ; ſince all Syllogiſms appear de- 
fign'd for ee the Falſe, and demon- 

ſtrating 
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ſtrating the True. How ſhall we ſtrip them 
of that borrow'd Shell, or reach the Tue 
through it? Muff * haue recounſe to 
the colour d Glaſſes ? 1511100 

Crito. Now you Sek * * Glaſſes, 
or falſe Reaſonings; I had juſt now a mind 
to aſk Eraſtus, whether he — all ſorts of 
Reaſoning in the ſame Clals. 

Eraftus. The very Appellation of Lite | 
Reaſanings ſuppaſes ſome may be true or juſt. 
Thus, for example; we have been w. 
here two Hours and a half: It was paſt Five, 55 
when we came from home: Therefore it is 
now half an Hour after Seven, from all om 
I conclude it is time to think of Sup 

Criio. That is an unanſwerable Armani) 

_ . Philo. I have no Inclination to venture on 
ts Character of e — it be after 
upper. 
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Crito. Av E you read the Gazette of 
this Day, Zraſtus? 


Bris Not yet ; though you know I am | 
a great News-Monger. _ 
Crito. Had I known you curious that way, 
I wou'd have brought it. | 
Eraſtus. Very curious, without doubt. 
News is always agreeable, were it only to 
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furniſh matter for Converſation. Is there any 
_ «thing material to-day ? | . 
©: Crito. The Gazette ſays, that the Scen 
acted the other day, between Urania, Sa- 
ame, &c. has made ſome noiſe. That ſeve- 
ral Perſons are very deſirous of ſeeing the 
Letters, or Reveries, which occaſion'd them: 
that Miſs Nerea, being acquainted with ſome 
.ngenious:Perfons, has ſhew*d them the ſaid 
 Reveries ; on which there is a great diverſity 
e 
raus. This is material News indeed. 
May I be ſo curious as to aſk where you found 
Sana? . ]0·0·¹Üw—m-¹ 
Crito. In more than one Place, and in For- 


ſunatus s hands in particular, who is well ac- 
quainted with the Matter, and was an Eye- 
«Witneſs; of part of what paſs'd. He hap- 
pen'd the other day to be at a Houſe, where 
a Perſon was reading them; Urania and Ne- 
rea were preſent. The firſt of theſe Ladies 
n with cenſuring the mixture of the Se- 
rious with the Gaiety of Style. The ſecond 
directed her Criticiſms againſt ſome Faults in 
the Conſtruction, which betray'd the Author's 
Ignorance ; not to mention his Ignorance of 


- 


r . 
The Remarks of thoſe two Ladies had not 
an equal Weight with the whole Company. 
Some were not difpleas'd with the Gaiety of 
the Style; they were of opinion, that was not 
the leaſt diminution of the Weight 7 the 
3 . atter. 


Somebody took upon himtoobſerve;thatthe 
Form was 8 be paſs d by, and the Subſtance 


to be conſidered. Fortunatus ſeconded him; 
and added, that it wou'd be proper to enquire 


what could be the Tendency of ſuch” Princi- 


ples. The Majority differed from him; that 


wou'd remove all Subject of Diſpute too ſoon 5 


and the Whole terminated immediately in the 


Uprightneſs of the Will, and ſincere Obe- 


dience to Conſcience : Thoſe were Principles | 


which no one wou'd venture to attack ; it 
was eaſier to carp at Trifles. The Ladies, in 


particular, were for the latter Game. To put 


an end to the difference, it was concluded 
that the Ladies and the Gentlemen of the 


ſame Taſte, ſhould be allow d to examine the 
little Niceties; while thoſe of another Taſte, 


undertook to enquire into the Subſtance of 
the things themſelves. 


Who excepted againſt this Diviſion 5 ? The 


Ladies, without doubt. They wou'd not 


hear of the Propoſal, eſpecially when they 
found not one of the Gentlemen wou'd ven- 


ture to engage in their Party. What wou'd 


have pleas d them in general, difpleas*d them 


in particular; they muſt be admitted to the 
e or Diſcuſſion of F188 things them- 
elves. 


The _ ts 1 was, whether the 
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Matter. As to the Faults in the Conſtrue- 


tion, they were eaſily pardon'd in a Revenr. -- 


Here the poor Kerwe were diſſected. 
a — | 


—s 
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Authority of Conſcience ought to be raifed 
above that of Reafoning. Several thought 
not; but they were ſoon embaraſſed by the 
el:of the Reveries; where it is proved, 
that if Conſcience is not allow'd the Prece- 
Aena, it is render d uſeleſs among Men. 
They then went on to (enquire whether 
Conſcirnce is any ching or nothing. Not 
one wou?d:yeriture to give a Voice for the 
Negative: Not onewou'd paſs for a Perſon 
without a Conſcience. After this, they en- 
5 whether every Man was obliged to 
obey his 'Conſcience'; and here ſeveral of the 
Company were gravelled. ' 
Should they ſay one may be excuſed ſuch 
Obedience, this wou'd be the ſame as having 
nd Conſcience. - Should they own that Con- 
eino ought always to be obey*d, this wou'd 
— the Subſtance and main Drift of the 
Here was no room left for Chi- 


cancry 
This prov'd aningly Dilemma for the Ma- 

jority y. Moſt of the Company declined al- 
lowing either; ancl yet there was no Medium: 

a Choice muſt be made; either the Reveries 
muſt gain the Cauſe, or it muſt be maintain'd 
that Obedience to Conſcience muß be diſ- 
penſed wich. | 

- .Sofne! declared for the Winner! 488 look'd 
on the latter as what could not be maintain'd. 
They enumeratet the horrid Conſequences 
which wou' d reſult from that Theſis; and ap. 


; pealtu. totheir Opponents, Whether they on d 
ave 
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have any Dealings with Men of ſüch Priggiples; 
To this no Reply was made. Fhe Op 
tion lay more in the Wills, than in the” Un- 


derſtandings, which diſcover de more than | 


they cared to ſee ; and the Subject was of 


too ſimple a nature to admit of: Obſcurity 3 


the common Shift of ſuch 'as wou'd avoid 
the Blow. 


They were now reduced to. the Neceſſity 
of falling on the Form again. The little 
Niceties were once more brot ught on the Car- 


pet: Some revoked the Agreement made of 


ſticking to the Subſtance. * What - follow'd, 
however, was more diverting. The little 
Niceties allow*d more room for fhewing their 
Wit ; befides, this Diſcuſſion did not refer 
them: to the Sentiment of Conſcience, but 
rather ſerved for an agreeable Amuſement. 


Thus ended the Diſſection of the Reveries. 


Eraſtus. A very curious Gazette 

Crito. Fortunatus told me, this Scene prov- 
ed as good to him as a Sermon. I made no 
difficulty of believing him. It ſhews the ſe- 
cret Averſion or Oppoſition of the Mind - 


all that can rectify it. 


Eraſtus. It is eaſy to tes, this Oppoſition 


comes merely from a want of Ve in 


the Will ; which is afraid of every 

may new its Falſe. When it 2 ton oft 
the Subſtance of Truths, it cavils about the 
Form. Nothing is ſo induſtrious, or ſo fer- 
tile in Inventions, as a falſe Will, for diff 
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guiling the True from one's own View and 
that of others. It knows how to make uſe 
of Evaſions and Sophiſms, if it unfortunate- 
ly happens to ſtumble. on ſome Truths too 
fimple and immoveable, it begins to ſhuffle 
the Cards, and Chicanery is its laſt Shift, 
Philo. Lou told us, Crito, that you found 
this Gazette in more places than one, Who, 
beſide Fortunatus, told you this News? Did 
they all ſpeak of the ſame Scene? 
Crito. No; there are other Scenes which 
wou'd be too long to relate: I had them 
from ſome Ladies. Several People ſaid, they 
were furprized that Men of Parts like Cris 
and Philo, ſhould give into ſuch Reveries. 
J aſk'd the firſt, who made me this Com- 
ment, if ſhe had read them. No, ſaid ſhe; 
wt I have heard enough of them to know | 
their value. Among the reſt, Mr. 
a Gentlemangof great Learning, was ſaying 
the other day, that this way of Writing was 
not to his taſte ; and beſides, that he did not 


entertain thoſe Notions. OO 

Another Gentleman, continued ſhe, an 
Acquaintance of yours, who paſſes for a Wit, 
faid,” there were indeed ſome good things in 
them; but then there were many as filly, I 

have had it from others, who are Men of 
Erudition, that it is very evident the Author 
is a Reveur : that the Pieces are a heap of 
mere empty Words without Senſe. Judge 

now, whether I am not ſufficiently „ 


1 A * . 
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of the Contents of theſe Reæveries, and have 

not reaſon to be ſurprized to ſee Philo and- 
you, give into them hand over head? — e 

Let us wave this Subject, ſaid I, and talk 
of a thing that concerns you. You told me 
the other day, you deſign'd to purchaſe a va- 
luable Diamond; I have one here that will 
pleaſe you. Let me ſee it, ſaid ſhe, There 
is no neceſſity of that, anſwer*d JI; firſt give. 
me leave to blindfold you. You are very 
pleaſant, replied ſhe, in putting me on mak - 
ing a Purchaſe of that Importance without 
uſing my Eyes. You ſhall form a Judg- 
ment of it by mine, ſaid I. Hold there, an- 
ſwer d ſne; yours are too much prejudiced 
in favour of what you wou'd diſpoſe of. 
I then aſked her, whether we ſhould ſtand 
to the Judgment-of the Gentlemen ſhe had 
been mentioning. You do not imagine E 
will, faid ſhe ; they underſtand Jewels as 
little as they do ſewing and ſpinning. Once 
more I beg, I may be allow'd the Uſe of my 
own Eyes. „ ee Lela 
I aſked her, whether ſhe obſerv'd this Con- 
duct on all occaſions. What, faid ſhe, do 
you think it reaſonable, I ſhould blindfold 
myſelf, in order to borrow my Neighbour's 
Eyes? That is the faſhion, replied I; and, 
without going very far, I could produce you 
an Inſtance of it. Here I look'd at her, and 

ſmiled. „ 5 * | 71 #7 | 214 . 
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4 I underſtand your Unluckineſs, faid ſhe ; 
| you would inſinuate that J have judged of 
the Reveries by the Eyes of others. You 
1 are ſomewhat in the right; but, in ſhort, I 
conſider d them as learned Men, better able 
to judge of them than I. Why then, aſked 
do you not depend on them for ſetting 
the value on a Diamond? A pretty Queſtion, 
anſwer'd the Lady; they have not directed 
cheir Studies that way; it wou'd be below 
them. Perhaps, replied I, it is not leſs be- 
low them to ſtudy Reveries. I grant that, 
faid ſhe; but, after all, had the Queſtion 
turned on what concerned me ſo much as 
the Purchaſe of a Diamond, I ſhould not 
have fo blindly ſubmitted to their Deter- 
Do you think, faid I, it is more allowable 
to ſubmit blindly to the Deciſions of others, 
in regard to the True and the Falſe, and that 
you run no hazard in judging of them by 
the Sentiments of Men, who may commit a 
thouſand Miſtakes ? You diſtruſt my Judg- 
ment in the Price of a Diamond, becauſe you 
apprehend I am prejudiced in favour of it. 
Do you ſuppoſe Prejudice finds no room a- 
mong the Learned? I know they value them- 
ſelves on being free from it. Muſt we take 
their word on this occaſion ? Are they ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the bottom of their 
own Hearts, to give a diſtinct account of the 
true Cauſe of their own Judgments ? =" 
4 _— | . at 
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That Science is peculiar to Ręveries; it is 
all practical and experimental. Very much 
time is required for forming an Adept in it. 
It is extremely mortifying to Seſf-Lœve. 
If, replied ſhe, by the Study of Reverzes 
you underſtand the Knowledge of one's ſelf, 
or a long Study of one's n Heart; I dare 
not undertake to aſſure you that the Authors, 
whoſe Opinions I have produced, are well 
verſed in it. Their Studies, perhaps, are of - 
a very different kind; they cannot take in ſo 
many things at once. At that rate, anſwer c 
I, we ought to be content with afking their 
Opinion of things in which they are con- 
verſant. | 285 5 
Right, ſaid ſhe; but if I am to take no 
notice of what I have heard ſaid concerning . 
the Reveries, I ſhall not know what to think, 
or ſay of them when they are mention d. 
That is pity, anſwer d I. Were I in your 


place, I ſhould think and fpeak of them - 


a Man could think and ſpeak of what he 
never ſaw. But, ſaid ſhe, what if I ſhould 
find my ſelf incapable of judging of them 
after T had ſeen them? Why, then, replied 
I, you ſhould give no judgment of them 3 
but ingenuouſly confeſs your Incapacity. 
Ineveradted in this manner, faid ſhe ; and 
nothing ſeems to me more difficult, The 


Mind cannot bear to remain thus in ſuſpenſe : 


it loves to declare itſelf by a 27s or a Nos 
| : M 5 and 
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and has ſtill leſs inclination'to let others ſe 
ts Incapacity, or want of Judgment. 

We had a good' deal more Diſcourſe on 
Prejudice and the Humour of deciding, 
Which, with ſeveral Perſons, ſupplies. the 
Place of Knowledge. I aſked her, for in- 
Nance, whether there was any demonſtrative 
Argument in ſaying, with an air of Aſſurance, 
This is not to my Taſte: I do not entertain 
thoſe Notions : J There are ſome good things in 
them ; but abundance of filly ones: They are a 
Beap of Words void of Senſe ?" It muſt be 
own*'d this is convincing. Here ſnhe burſt. 
out into Laughter, and left me, Vn. 


85 me it was without Rancour. 


Eraſtus. I did not expect Gazettes fo ma- 
rerial.” 

Philo. I think one Circiiniftance | in the firſt 
iverting 3 viz. that the Ladies, who at firſt 
gave their opinion for examining the little 
- Niceties, could not bear to be left in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that Employment in particular. Cer- 
tainly fome Metamorphoſis was ans ro in 


[heir Taſtes and Ideas. 
Eraſtus. Metamorphoſes of that kind are 


not uncommon. Men love to conceal them- 


ſelves in the Croud. Sentiments and Paſſions 
are introduced among them, the bare Names 


of which would be frightful. 


Reſiſting the Truth, not being able to al- 


. low it entrance within us, employing all our 
-Art in he the True, and varniſhing 


1 T 
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over the Falſe, as well as in rendring Perſons 
ſuſpected, whoſe Uprightneſs Ad Sincerity 
are troubleſome; this, in plain terms, is Exvy, 
Double Dealing, . and Malice. Take 
away the Words, the Reality gives no pain; 
on the contrary, it affords more Relief than 
the contrary Qualities. 

Crito. Where is the Man ho . 
himſelf one Moment in this Picture? 
doubt thoſe who moſt reſemble it, will not 
be diſpoſed to know themſelves in it. | 
Eraſtus. If the Originals of ſuch a Picture 
had courage enough to own it, they woul 
ſoon ceaſe to be like it. But the endeavour 
they uſe to conceal it from themſelves, 
ſtrengthen a Doubleneſs of Heart in them, 
which makes them impenetrable to Truth. 
In proportion as they ſtifle the Sentiments 
which it produces in the Conſcience, it be- 
comes more eaſy for them to reject what may 

be offer d without; I mean, the Teſtimon 

which Perſons in poſſeſſion of the ſame Trut 
may bear of it. 
Frrito. I remember that, among Philo? s 
Obj ections, which gave occaſion to the Re- 
ver ies, there was one which he will now ang 
it difficult to ſolye. 

Philo. J underſtand you, Crito. I was fo 
complaiſant to Conſcience, as to place to its 
account, not only Superſtition and Fanati- 
ciſm, but even the Spirit of Perſecution. I 


can now ſay, in. the point of View, 1 in which 
„„ 1 
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| Tee things, that nothing ſeems to me more 
Yr. 


7 oft. | Whence proceeds I great a 
Change in the Point of View, Philo? Have 
the — Reflections, you have made on 
the Subject, undeceived you? 

_ Philo: T have made no particular reflection 
on it ſince. The truth is, at the firſt glance, 


I ſee now things in a very different light; 


and perceive that 1 formerly took N for 
White. 

1 raſtus. You paſſed, however, for a Man 

| of reat Judgment. | 

bilo. And I pretended to be ſo; or ra- 
ther was deſirous of paſſing for ſuch, with- 

pearing to pretend to that Character. 

The Word has an ill ſound; the more we 

bre to Wit or Judgment, the leis we can 

pe being told ſo. 

Crito. The Title of / ndicious is generally 

eſteem di in the World. 

Eraſtus. The Reality of it is very valuable; 
but I doubt whether there are many capable 
of diſtinguiſhing thoſe who are really judi- 
cious, from thoſe who have only the ap- 
pearance of being fo. 

Philo. A Man muſt be judicious himſelf, 
before he can determine who is or is not 

judicious. 
Eraſtus. He muſt be fo in a ſuperiour de- 
gree: as in every Art, when the Value of a 
Work 1s to be determined, we chuſe not 


2 
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a ſkilful J 2 but an Adept or 
M aſter. 

Crito. This is practiſed, when Arts are 
concerned; but it is evident, Men think 
very differently on the Subject in queſtion, 
The World is full of People, who would not 
pretend to claim the Character of judicious, 
— ſet up for Judges of thoſe who 
are ſo 
| Eraftus. I would fain aſk ſeveral Perſons, 
who every moment pronounce this Man is 
more judicious than that, by what Rule 
they judge? In ſhort, what is — by be- 
ing ny and what by * more or 
ds ſo? 

Pbilo. It ſeems moſt difficule to ſettle che 
More and the Leſs... 


Crito. And yet, every one imagines, bim 
ſelf capable of doing that. Nothing is ſo 


| common as to hear it Kid, this Author 8 5 


more judicious than that. 

Eraſtus. On what is the Preference we 
give one to another commonly grounded ? 
On a ſecret Inclination to what pleaſes. us 
moſt, to what contradicts us leaſt; on our 
Intereſt or natural Propenſities; not to ſay 
our Prejudices, which are often only che Con- 
ſequence of them. 

Philo. You here conſider Prejudice as 
Conſequence of Intereſt and Inclination. I 
remember you told us, not long ago, that 
there were ſome Perſons, whoſe * 


* 
CY < a” 2s 
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have been formed by others, and thus are be- 
come involuntary. 

Eraſtus. I ſaid, there are ſome, whoſe Pre- 
judices were become almoſt in ſuperable by 
the diſadvantageous Circumſtances in which 
were placed. But it doth not thence 

follow, that all the Prejudices formed in us 
by others, before our Conſent, are always in- 
voluntary. They certainly are ſo at firſt; 
but they afterwards become more or leſs vo- 
Juntary, according as we have more or leſs 
the means of diveſting ourſelves of them. 

- - Philo. Now I underſtand you, dear Eraſtus. 
You mean that thoſe Prejudices, which at firſt 
are only the reſult of —— often become, 

At another time, the effect of Paſſion and In- | 
| tereſt; becauſeentertain'd and ſtrengthen d by 
them. It is certain, that moſt of our Prejudices 
would eafily vaniſh, were they not rooted in 
ome hidden Intereſt. The truth is, Prejudices 
do not paſs for what they really are with thoſe 
-who entertain them, but for ſound Ideas. In- 
rereſt paſſes ſtill leſs for Intereſt, unleſs. it be 
for an Intereſt in. eſtabliſhing Truck, and 5 
Love of ſound Doctrine. 

Eraſtus. We may ſay of Prejudices and 
Intereſt, what we juſt now ſaid of the moſt 
odious Paſſions. If thoſe who entertain them 
could call them by their proper Name, they 
vould thus deprive them of their greateit 
Force: they would not be able to ſubſiſt long, 
when once unmaſked. But Men make their 


on Chains, by beſtowing ſpecious Appella- | 
tions 
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tions and fine Colours on the Paſſions; and 
thus diſguiſing them ſo long, and conſequently 
ſtrengthening them, they cannot afterwards 
diſengage themſelves from them; 

Crito. It may always be truly ſaid; thers- 
fore, that if a Man perſiſts in Diſorder, and 
in the ' Falſe; it is becauſe he will not ſee! his 
own Situation: and that knowing his Situa- 
tion, is the firſt Step toward quitting it. 
Eraſtus. It may likewiſe be truly ſaid, that 
falſe Judgments: moſt commonly proceed from 
the Falſe of the Will; whence it follows, that 
thoſe who are not yet acquainted with the 
Falſe of their own Will, and conſequently 
ſtill remain in it, are not capable of forming a 
right Judgment, and ſetting a value on things. 
Cyritso. If they are not capable of forming 
: ws Judgment, they cannot be judicious. 
- Philo, Ergo, the firſt Step towards becom- 
. ing judicious, is to know one is not ſo. 
Eraſtus. And, as there are very few, who 
do not think themſelves. judicious enough; 
there are but very ow in a nee of be- 
coming fo: 

Crito. A Man, wk ſhould i d him- 
ſelf born a Maſter- Joiner, for example, would 
not be willing to paſs through. the Claſſes of 
Apprentice and Journeyman. 

Eraſtus. 1 fear, that many, on quitting 

this Life, find themſelves diveſted of the 

quality of Maſters in the Art of ſetting a juſt 
value on things; and that the Apprentice- 


ſhip, which _y muſt ſerve in the other 
1 World. 
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World, will prove harder than it would haye 


been in this. 

Crito. What do you aint Eraſtus, will 
be the nature of ſuch an nn in 
the other World? 

Eraſtus. The Letters, — 1 have p 
miſed you, concerning the State of the Dead, 
will explain that matter to you better than 1 
can. In the mean time, we may form ſome 
Conjecture of what that Apprenticeſhip will 
de, from the {mall r TD ben 
experience here. 
Cu. Do you hem that Lua, er- 
ig to find out a ſhorter way for acquiring. | 
right Judgment, or becoming ju „ than 
that of Uprightneſs of Heart ? Methynks that 
way is — I perceive that the Heart can 
it only in proportion as it un- 
- veils itſelf; and this appears to me very mor- 
tifying. Self- Love would be pleaſed with “a 
ſhorter and more agreeable way, | 
Eraſtus. Do you not know, Crite, thatMen 
have invented the Art of making it fo? In- 
ſtead of ſtudying their own Hearts, taking 
Directions from Conſcience concerning the 
ſecret Motives on Which they act, viewing 
diſtinctly the Pretexts, with which they cover 
their Intentions ;. in ſhort; inſtead of examin- 
ing the Principle of their Judgments, and en- 
quiring what makes them lean one way rather 
| n another 1 [ tay, of this long and 


mortifying 
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mortifying way, they have abridged the whole 
and made all ea. i 

In order to acquire a right Joc 


« there is no neceſſity of Practice; Specula- 
tion is ſufficient, By the former a Man 


« may acquire Uprightneſs of Heart: by the 
« latter, that of the Mind. Theſe two Qua- 
„ lities have no abſolute dependence one on 
« the other; and, as there are Perſons, who 
« have an upright Heart, without thinking 
« jaſtly ; fo, on the other hand, there are 
ſome, who think juſtly, without Upright- 
% neſs of Heart. Ergo, in order to become 
« judicious, we have nothing to do with 
66 Conſcience, or ſtudying the Motions of our 
Hearts.“ 

Crito. This is really the uſual Method of 
becoming judicious, or acquiring a right 
Judgment. This way of Reafoning would 
be generally received, was it not a little too 
plainly — For who would venture to 
ſay, in expreſs Terms, that a Man's Heart 
may be upright, though he doth not think 
juſtly: and may think juſtly, without having 
an upright Heart? This Maxim has ſome- 
what grating to the Ear; and ſeveral who 
72 the Subſtance, would not bear the F orm 
OL It 

Era bus. I know it is not cuſtomary to ex- 
preſs one's ſelf ſo bluntly ; and I rather de- 
ſign'd to give you a practical Lagune 
than a diſtinct and particular oe. = 

| 4. 
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Crito. Every one, who thinks himſelf ju- 
dicious, flatters himſelf at the ſame time, 
with Uprightneſs of Heart ; and if Men were 
obliged, in diſcourſe, to give the preference 
to either of thoſe Qualities, they certain 
would, without heſitation, beſtow it on the 
latter. They would even acknowledge them- 
ſelves very imperfect in regard to Juſtneſs of 
Thought; but as to the Heart, their Up- 
rightneſs is entire. - 

_  Eraſtus. Are we to be ſurprized that they 
willingly give the.preference to Uorightwe!, 
of Heart, in Diſcourſe? *Tis becauſe they 
have nothing to do for acquiring it: they are 
already poſleſs'd of. it, and wiſh their Mind 
as juſt as their Heart is upright. Thus they” 

proceed to perfect their Mind and Judgment, 
Cito. It ſeems therefore, dear Eraſtus, that 
you may eraſe out of the Reaſoning, you have 
made or ſuppoſed, that ſhocking Maxim; 

That Juſtneſs of Thought and Uprightneſs of 
Heart are ſeparable: and inſtead of it, ad- 
vance this; That, though Juſtneſs of Fhought. 
and Uprightneſs of Heartare inſeparable, as'a 
Man is already in poſſeſſion of the latter, his 
- Buſineſs is not to labour to acquire it; but to 
endeavour to perfect himſelf in the former. 
Eraſtus. Certainly this Language is not ſo 
harſh as the other; and I readily agree to the 
Exchange. It is true, it ſuppoſes the thing 
in queſtion ; but, after all, it is a charitable 

Suppoſition, and there is no danger on m ſide, 
* 8 rito. 


- 
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Crito. But, would there be no danger, if 
this Suppoſition ſhould be falſe? 
Eraſtus. All the danger would be, that on 
leaving this Life, thoſe, who had falſely i ima- 
gin'd themſelves upright: of Heart, would 
have no leſs to diſcount than the Man we 
mention*d juſt now; or rather, their Caſe 
would be exactly the lame; becauſe it is de- 
cided, that Juſtneſs of Thought and W 
eld of Heart are inſeparable. 
Philo. This Maxim will certainly paſs for 
an eſtabliſhed one; but not fo well eſtabliſn- 
ed that no farther Care is to be taken or 
any other, Steps to be made, for acquiring 
Juſtneſs of Thought, than for attaining to 
Uprightneſs of Heart. 
It will be ſaid, the Application or Labour 
| by which the Judgment is formed, is one 
thing; and the Conduct, by which a Man 
ſtrives to reform his Heart, another. One 
is ſpeculative, the other practical. 
Eraſtus. This part ly comes up to, the Rea- 
ſoning, which I offer; d. This Propoſition is 
more ſpecious than the Maxim Heh. Gio 
thought ſhocking. 
Crito. It might | be material to enquire into 
it a little. 
Eraſtus. In the mean while, we had pane 
enquire, whether it is not time to decamp. 
rito, I would not willingly enquire too 

nicely into that Point; perhaps we may fin 
we have not a moment to loſe. However, 
we 
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we have one Expedient for ſetting our Minds 
at eaſe; each of us may put his Watch back 
three quarters of an Hour 3 and is we ſhall 
have time before us. 

Phula. U it IS. to be fertile 1 in dE ab. | 
ents. 

Anglais: 11 vou * to reſt in u Inagdon, I 
leave you all the Pleaſure it can give you. 

Crito. It can afford none, if you will not 

bear us company; and I perceive the Pleaſure 
of going with you will get the better of that 
| of deceiving ourkeves. ee p ne 
ways ſo. | 


1 A To o GE XX. 
CR o, PRI To, and ER As Tus. 


1 Crito. FX 7 Ould you think I have found, 
Vin the Necromancer's Fable, an 
Exp Jlanation of the Pr fition, which we 
wanted to be examin'd laſt niht? 
Eraſtus. Dear Phils, you every day make 
unexpected Diſcoveries; and J perceive that, 
in return for the Title of Profeſſor of Reve- 
ries, which you have conferr'd on me, I 
ought to grant you that of Profeſſor of 
Fables. | 
Crito. I eſteem it a great Honour; and 
Philo is An to "FOOT me in that Wu 


* 1 
FF | Phils 
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_ Philo. T will fo, when Mr. Profeſſor has 
gen us freſh: Proofs of His Art. We are 
ready to hear him. l & EE cs 
Gr3to. I take it for grant ted ou will ex- 
cuſe the preliminary Diſcourſes uſed in entring 

on ſuch an Office, - I have not had time t 

prepare myſelf; and n mey would tire 
ou. 

a To come to the Propoſition, which we 
c undertake to . exatmine, by an Example 
“ taken from our Fable, it will be proper 

« [that the Scholar, who brought it on the 
Carpet, ſhould repeat'it. You, the firſt 3 


« What 1s the een to be explain d 2 


« to- day? 

Philo. Whether the Method taken for form- 
ing the Mind or Judgment, is different from 
that 0 For fern the Heart? 

Sito. In the preſent Queſtion, the 
6 Heart and the Will are ſynonymous Terms. 
« We ſhall employ the latter, as more pro- 

* per for explaining things, Tell me; 
« When People undertake to judge of the 
« Diſpoſition of a Country, to meaſure with 
« their Eyes in a comparative way, the greater 
Hor leſs Extent of the Fields, Vineyards, 
Meadows, Gardens, c. in order to per- 
« form this well, is not one Place or Situation 
«© more advantageous than another ? 

Philo. © Yes. x; 
Crito. Let us ſuppoſe two Perſons have 
the ſame Deſign ; that one of them is _ 
9 £ = 


1 * 
> 
* 
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« the level Ground of the ſaid Country, and 
4 the other ſtands on a Hill; which of the 
4 two Situations is more advantageous . 
Philo. That of the Top of the Hill. 
Qito. In order to begin to go up this 
60 Hill, muſt not the Perſon have a * to 
< do it? 
Philo. Certainly. | 
Crito. And ought he not likewiſe to 
have one for continuing his Journey? 
bes.. 
Crito. The Will then muſt be concern oy 
4 e the whole Journey. Mis 
Phils. £* Without doubt. | 
Crito. And are not the Eyes alſo con- 
n g e 
Philo. They are. 
Crito. Can they diſcover * = > Ob- 
r jects as diſtin at the foot of the Fl, as 
„toward the top? | 


Philo. No. 
Crito. When the Perſon ; in 8 has 


” reach'd the Summit of the Hill, are not 
the Eyes commanded by the Will to turn 
4 more or leſs on this or that ſide; to view 
e ſuch and ſuch 2 leſs or more? 


Philo. Yes. 
Crito. Is it in the power of the Will to 


e make thoſe who have walk' d only ſome 
Steps, diſcover all it can make. them ſee, 


„ who have advanced three . of i 
4e way ? 3 | 10 
ED Philo. 


—— 


_ * 40 
* K ; V * 
4 * g — 1 
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Philo. *- Nec .-* | 
Crito. What Expedient does the Will 
« employ for putting the Eyes in a condition 
« of diſcovering an Extent of Country? 
Philo, © That of making the Man walk. 
Crito. Do you not thence conclude, that, 
« in proportion as this Man goes on, he dif- 
covers a larger Extent of Country ; and is 


« thus put in a condition of forming a better 
Judgment of Objects? | 


Philo. Without doubt. | 
Cirito. Can you prove that, by any Cir- 
« cumſtance taken rom the Necromancer's 
66 Narrative: „„ | 

Philo. © Becauſe the Links increaſes, as 
% People advance in the little Paths, coward 
« the Country of Light. 

Crito. To leave the Figure at preſents 
« What is here meant by the Eyes, or the 
Faculty of ſeeing? 

Philo, « The Underſtanding. 3 

Crito. What is meant by che way to be 
<« taken, for enabling the Eyes to diſcern 
« Objects ? 

Philo. The Steps of the Wilt. 

Crito. ** Whither do thoſe Steps tend? 

Philo. Toward univerſal Truth. 

Crito. In what do they conſiſt ? | 
Philo. In complying with and obeying 
all the Dictates of Truth, deliver'd either 


by the Language of Conſcience or that of 
ght Reaſon, 
Crits, 


a _— 9 . - Y . * 4 * 7 9 2 2 
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Crito. Will not one, who takes Conſci- 
4 ence and right Reaſon for his TOR, 'be- 

% come judicious? : ] 
Philo. V ery judicious. 
'Grito, © — — is a Werne © of 

c“ our Propoſition; that only one way is to 

% be taken, and the ſame Steps are to be 

: « made, for acquiring, at the ſame time, 

both Uprightneſs of Heart and Juſtneſs of 

| Thought. 

Philo. No Obection can be offer d, and 

Mr. Profeſſor is duly inſtalled ; this Cate- 
chiſm is better than a preliminary Diſcourſe. 

Eraſtus. I expected Mr. Profeſſor would 
have examin'd me in my turn; and was ſtu- 
dying for an Anſwer. 

5 Crito. Is it proper that Mr. Profeflor of 
Reveries ſhould. appear here as a Scholar? 
£Eraftus. Wiy not, dear Crito? A Man 
den be a Profeſſor in one Science, and but a 
very young Scholar in another. 
Cirito. I yield, Eraſtus : 1 wnderfiand that 
were there Profcors in the mechanical Arts, 
a Man might be Profeſſor in Clock-making, 
who would. be m_ a young Scholar in the 
Art of Shoe- 

Eraſtus. Make! — conclude, no doubt, 
that you would not apply to a Shoe maker to 
know the Value of a Clock. 1 
Oiio. Neither would I apply to a Cl K* 

maker to know the Value of a Shoe. 


Pole | 


— | 
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Pbilo. Now you talk of ſetting a value on 
things, or being judicious, I recollect what . 
gave us occaſion to talk on that Subject yel- 
terday. It was the Remembrance of a judi- 
cious Objection, I had formerly made againſt 
the Au of Conſcience ; ; I had been civil 
enough to place the Spirit of Perſecution to . 
its account; not to mention Superſtition and 
Fanaticiſm. At preſent I have a difficulty to 
perſuade myſelf it could ever come into my 
bead; - particularly as to what regards the 
Spirit of Perſecution. 
Eraſtus. The different Point of View, in 
— which you at preſent behold Objects, ſhews 
you have changed your Place. The Will has 
made ſome progreſs within you toward Truth. 
Are you to be ſurprized that your Judgment 
is corrected by Truth, in proportion to the 
Reformation carried on in your Will by the 
ſame Truth ? Your own Experience is a 
ſtrong Confirmation of what Mr. Profeſſor 
has been ſaying. | 
vito. It is not les ſo of what Eraſtus de- 
monſtrated to us the other day, concerning 
I the Diſtinction and Relation between Conſci- 
ence and right Reaſon. 
Philo. J hardly remember it. | 
8 Crito. The Subſtance of it was, That the © 
I Pufrneſs of Conſcience in Man is to endeavour 
him upright ; in order to perform 
& renders him __ of his Falſe, and 
T. I. mates 
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0 Council well formed to its Humour. Paſſion, 
Tnjereft, Imagination and Prejudice may be 
conſider d as Chamber-Council, who furniſſ 


7 _ 2 * * R Y 


Coyntry are employ'd in making 
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makes, him perceive the Falſe of his Will be- 
Fore it lets him ſee the Falſe of his Ideas. 
. Now, I have it; and, without go- 


ing very far for an Inſtance, I find one in 
vs — befallen myſelf. When I magni- 
fied: in my Imagination the pernicious Effects 
reſulting from obeying Conſcience, the Falſe 
of my Will was the Spring, that put Rea- 
toning and Imagination into motion, in order 


to give me an indifferent Opinion of a, Me- 


thod, which it was unwilling to purſue. The 


Queen had obtained the Votes of her Par- 


liament, and then the Parliament demon- 
ſtrated, by their Council, what ſhe wiſhed to 


be perſuaded of. 


Er aſtus. It 18 certain that 5 Will hd 


Reaſoning, the pleading Council, with Notes. 


This Council, provided. with ſo many Pieces, 


cannot fail of — her Ladyſhip, the 


Will, or rather of making her believe ſhe is 


perſuaded. 8 
Ee Our Necromancer, without doubt, 


4 deſigned to expreſs thoſe. different Advocates 


or their Memoirs, by the different Colours of 
the Glaſſes. 

Eraſtus. That may "a and when he tells 
us that moſt of the Manufacturers of the 


* See the Eighteenth Dialogue. 
— 


5 


Glaſſes, there is perhaps: fomething real i in 
what he 8 


Crito. Without bin 1:4 Europe, it appears | 
that this Manufacture is univerſal. It is not 
rank d among the mechanical Arts; it is ſo 


highly dignified, thar even Princes take a 


pride in making ſuch Glaſſes, All, who. 
have any degree of Superiority over others; A 
think they have a right to furniſh their Infe- 55 


riours with them of their own making. 
Purſuant to this Right, Princes and Magi- 


ſtrates require their Subjects to take them in 
Civil or Political Affairs, and ſometimes even 
in what regards Religion. Prelates and all 
Eccleſiaſtics in general require the Laity to 
deal with them for this fort of Goods. | 
Hence it is eaſy to gueſs that Maſters, Pre- 
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ceptors, &c, furniſh their Diſciples or Scho- 
lars with them. The ſame may be Maid of 
Parents in regard to their Children; in ſhort, . . 


all who have any aſcendant over others, may 
oblige them to take Glaſſes of their mASINE; 
Eraſius. Among the Qualities proper for 


giving an aſcendant, Wealth and Titles of 
Honour are not the leaſt conſiderable. Is a 


wow - 


Man in a condition'of advancing the Fortune - 


of others, his Glaſſes immediately come into 
vogue; he reaſons juſtly, He approves of a 


he gw. what it contains. 

. The fame Effect is produced by a 

gel B eputation for Learning; but, after all, 
N 2 Wealth, 


new ' Book; every one is for buying it, before | 
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Wealth, Titles, and Reputation have an aſcen- 
dant over the generality of Mankind, only by 
their relation to the Chamber-Council, or 1 2 
Notes prepared by them. 

Prejudice produces a Piece on the un iverſal 
Reputation of ſome great Man: Intereſt 
produces ſeveral on the Advantages which 
may accrue from his A pprobation : Imagi- 
zation is a kind of Microſcope for ſhewing 
all his fine Qualities; and the Paſſions are 
ſufficiently juſtified by the unanimous Votes of 
the other Counſellors. 

But, all things rightly conſider'd, it will 
that this Gentleman, ſo famous for his 


: Merit, his Rank, his Wealth, his great Ge- 


nius, c. was miſtaken when he imagined he 


had an aſcendant over the Minds of his 


Neighbours; his Merit was no more than a 


Pretext for putting in play the Paſſions, Pre- 


judice and Self. intereſt of his Admirers. 
Eraſtus. Could not the ſame Council ſner 

the other ſide of the Medal, according to the 
Turn given by Mr. Intereſt, firſt Chamber- 
Council ? 

Crito. Nothing more eaſy. Suppoſing the 
ſame Perſon an Antagoniſt, Prejudice imme- 
diately draws up a Memorial, ſetting forth 
that People of Merit are diſabuſed in regard 
to their Eſteem for him. Fnagination, | in qua- 
lity of a Microſcope, places to view. Faults ſo 
much more conſiderable as they were 


fore imperceptible. TR and the Paſo; 
TY | _ unite 
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unite in compoſing Pieces. of the utmoſt 
force; which will admit of no Anſwer. The 
pleading Counſellor has nothing to do but to 
work them up, and give them a new luſtre 
with his Rhetoric and Eloquence. 

Eraſtus. At that rate, would not the fame 
Perfon appear on one ſide of the Medal in the 
form of a Hero, and on the other! in that of 
a Devil? 

Philo. I imagine that neutral Rü who 
ſhould know that Man only by theſe oppoſite 
Repreſentations, would be very much puzzled 
to determine which of the two was moſt like 
him. 

Crito. I Endet imagine ial neutral Per- 
ſons, ſuppoſing them judicious, would not 
undertake to determine which Piece came 
neareſt to an Original, unknown to them. 
They might indeed form a Judgment on the 
Report of others; but then they ought: to 
be well aſſured that none of the Counſellors 
is concerned in the Affair. Even ſuppoſing 
thoſe, with whom they deal, too honeſt to 
receive Pieces drawn up by Intereſt and the 
Paſſions, would they be guarded againſt tak- 
ing thoſe compoſed by Prejudice? 

Eraſtus. Honeſt Men of that turn of Mind 


are as ſcarce and valuable as the neutral Peo- 


ple, who are to diſtinguiſh them. Rather ler 
ſay, that Men of this ſort are the only 
Plaſons capable of” being OE neutral. 


N z could 


1 


- 
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.._ Could the Heart be laid open, we ſhould 
ſee that Men incline to one or the other fide, 
_ only by their Affinity to thoſe ſeveral Coun- 
ſellors, and the Memorials they receive from 
them. Even good Men are not exempt from 
this Frailty in a certain degree; and if they 
are leſs ſubject to it than the generality of 
- Mankind, it is only becauſe they are better 
"acquainted with themſelves in that point, or 
haye a greater Diffidence in regard to the ſe- 
cret Springs, which the Paſſions or Prejudice 
may put into motion. How many Men, in 
general, pretend to a Neutrality, who have 
not the Shadow or even Idea of it? 214 
Philo. Methinks the Idea of Neutrality 
ought to ſuppoſe that of 1 er 5 
FTFraſtus. It is perhaps Uprightneſs itſelf in 
the moſt eminent degree. I ſpeak of an en- 
tire and univerſal Neutrality, almoſt as hard 
to be found among Men, as the Phenix in its 
kind; for as to certain particular Veutralities, 
they are to be rank'd in another Claſs ; and 
it is eaſy to meet with ſome of that kind in 
certain Caſes, where the Memorials of the 
Counſellors could not be admitted. Not to 
+ Fpeak of this fort, which is of no great value; 
true Neutrality ought to have an infinity of 
degrees: its Apprenticeſhip is long: the moſt 
real is that which makes us moſt ſenſible of 


© W y of attaining it. 8 
Pjzyilo. Neutrality is not leſs eſteem'd in che 
World than the quality of judicious; I ſhould 
188 . imagine, 
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imagine, that, taking the matter right, one 
is not very different from the other. 
Eraſtus. The ſeveral Names given towhat- 
ever is good and beautiful, are univerſally 
eſteemed. 0 
Never any Man pretended to diſapprove 
of 'Good as ſuch, nor approve of Evil, as 
Evil. We are induced to reject Good, and 
receive Evil, only by the different Colours, 
with which each of them is 8 
But while Men openly reject the Reality of 
Good, they preſerve the Name of it with the 
utmoſt Jealouſy, frequently appearing in the 
oppoſite Parties, has Nen being to os to Wield of 
all kinds, 
Some have been carried on, under pretence 
of maintaining Truth: others under that of 
doing Juſtice 3 and Right has always been on 
8 back” ſides. In a word, from the 
States down to the moſt diminutive, that is, 
each private Family, Diviſion has been juſti- 
fied by the ſpecious Names of Truth, Eau, 
Right, &c. Words well worth preferving. © 
And as Men of Penetration have been vt- 
ry ſenſible that in order to diſtinguiſh what is 
juſt, right, equitable, Ez. a Perfon ought to 
be judicious 3 they have expreſs'd all the 
Eſteem for that Appellation, which it de- 
ſerves ; every one reproaching his Adverſaries 
with not being able to diſtinguiſh the Prue, 
"the Right, the Juſt, &c. becaufe they are not 
Judicious. : 
| N 4 And 
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And, as others, ſtill more penetrating, 
have diſcovered that it is impoſſible to be ju- 
dlicious without being Neuter; Neutrality has 
been canonized. Every one values himſelf 
on that Diſpoſition ; and at the ſame time 
charges all of the oppoſite Party with being 
ſtrangers to it. In ſhort, when Terms only 
are in queſtion, Men are paſſionately fond of 
the True, the Fuſt, the Equitable. Do not 
tell them of Perſons who are prejudiced, ob- 
ſtinate, partial, &c. In order to become judi- 
cious, lay they, a Man muſt be perfectly Neuter. 
This Language is common ; but the Reality 
not ſo. 55 . 
Philo. TI ſhould think real Neutrality can 
never take place, while Intereſt has a Voice 
in the Judgments we form; becauſe Neutra 
lity is the ſame as the Equilibrium; and the 
_ Intereſt wou'd be able to turn the 
e. it : es lt 
Eraſtus. Judge therefore, dear Philo, how 
we have to travel in the Knowledge of 
_ ourſelves, before we can be in a condition to 
Judge rightly, or give Things their juſt Va- 
lue; fince all right Judgment is founded on 
. Neutrality or an Equilibrium, and this Equili- 
_ brium is formed only in proportion as the 
Heart is wean*d from the Paſſions and all 

private Intereſt. ; 

Crito. At that rate, who will pretend to be 
perfectly Neuter? Not Crito, - To 


 Fraftus. 
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Eraſtus. Some time ago, Philo wou'd not 
have failed of applying that Character to 
FE 1 3 K 

Philo, T ſhould be very cautious of doing 
it now. I have ſuffer d too much on the like 
Occafions. Beſides, to tell you the truth, I 
cannot be ſo generous, as I once was, in be- 
ſtowing Perfections or heroical Qualities. I 
then gave them away, without any trouble 
to myſelf ; at preſent I ſhould be apprehenſive 
of injuring Truth by my Liberality, 
Eraſtus. You make me a Compliment, 
which wou'd not go down with all the 
World. Where wou'd be the danger, Philo, 
in your beſtowing on me ſome Qualities 
which I have not, at the Expence of Truth? 

Philo. You will. oblige me to ſpeak, Eraſ- 
tus. But, to let you: ſee, I have not ſo ſoon 
forgot my Leſſon, I anſwer, that it would be 
dangerous both. for you and for me, A word 
to the wile, „ 

Eraſtus. This comes of not rightly under- 
ſtanding. one's own Intereſt, I have given 
you Leſſons, which you turn againſt me, by 
eſteeming me leſs than you wou'd otherwiſe 
have done. Were it not for that, youwou'd 
have given me ſome Qualities, which I muſt © 
now be content to want. Vou wow'd have 
made me judicious, and conſequently entirely 
Neuter. ” 

It is true; after you had beſtow'd that 
Quality on me, it wou'd have been in your- 
NS: power - 
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power to diveſt me of it again; I ſhould 
have lain at your mercy in that point; but, 
in the mean time, I ſhould have been in poſ. 
&ffion of ſomething. 
Philo. That is ſufficient for ſetting a Value 
on the advantageous Opinion others may en- 
tertain of us. 
Crito. You may ſay what you pleaſe, Phi- 
; and as much a Lawyer as you are, you: 
will make no great progreſs in diſabuſing Men 
in that point. They are reſolved to paſs for 
_ Perſons of Merit, for Perſons of an er 
Heart, and a juſt way of Thinking. Whe- 
ther they are really ſo or no, is not the queſ- 
tion. It is always good to ſuppoſe they are. 
A good Reputation can do no harm; ſo 
much the worſe for them, if they do not de- 
-ferve the Character; they muſt endeavour to. 
make it their due. 

Eraſtus. *Tis pity I did not learn this Leſ- 
ſon ſooner ;- you wou'd then have had more 
| advantageous Notions of me. I ought indeed 

to have endeavour'd to deſerve them. But 
what Art is here underſtood ?: What I wou'd. 
fain learn, is, perhaps, a. compendious Art, 
calculated for ſaving me much trouble. It 
wou'd be worth while to be acquainted with 
it: But we will reſerve the 3 of it 


tor to- morrow. 
D 1 K 
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DIALOGUE XXI. 
enn. a and ExAsTVs. 


kraus ILL Crito be pleaſed to tell 
us, what is the Art, by 
which a Man may endeavour to merit- the 
good Reputation, he has already acquired, 
without deſerving it? 
Crito. Before I pretend to inſtruct you in 
that Art, T ought to be well verſed in it my- 
ſelf ; and as I borrow'd what I faid of it yet- 
terday from a certain Perſon, I thought 1 
ought to have recourſe to the fame Author 
for the Explication. With that view, I went 
to him early this Morning ; and the Conver- 
_ ation turn*d of itſelf on the Point in queſtion. 
He repeated his former Arguments; I at 
preſent wave the Repetition of them. I 
begg'd of him to explain what he meant by 
thoſe Words, Endeavouring to merit the good 
Reputation, one had already acquired, without 
deſerving it. He told me, it was labouring 
to acquire Uprightneſs of Heart and a juſt 
way of Thinking. I then aſked him, — 
ther he look'd on this as the Work of a few 
days? Whereupon he replied, that, on the 
contrary, he was of opinion it wou'd require 
much Time. 
The Man in queſtion, then, faid I, will 
find it a laborious Taſk to merit the Reputa- 5 
tion, which he has acquired without deſerv- 
5 n * 6 ing 2 
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ing it; or, to ſpeak more properly, which 
* he has uſurped; for all unjuſt Poſſeſſions are 
really ſo many Ukurpations. He did not dif- 
agree with me, 
Thereupon I aſked him, whether the leaſt 
Degree of Uprightneſs doth not require us to 
reſtore what we poſſeſs unjuſtly? A pleaſant 
Queſtion ! ſaid he. That i is the firſt ſtep. to- 
wards it. Which, continued I, is 1 
the greater Good in the World; the Repu- 
tation of Integrity and Judgment, or the 
Poſſeſſion of ſome hundreds of Piſtoles? Can 
any Man make the Compariſon? ſaid he. 
None but thoſe, who are Slaves to Avarice, 
are capable of Siving the Piſtoles the prefe- 
rence. 
Would you not, replied I, look on a. Man, 
ho ſhould unjuſtly. poſſeſs an hundred Lavis- 
d'Or, and refuſe to make reſtitution, as one 
void of Uprightneſs ? Is that a Queſtion ? 
- ſaid he. How then, aſked I, ought he to 
he called, who ſhould unjuſtly poſſels the Re- 
putation 'of an upright and judicious Man, 
without being willing to part with it.? Would 
you ſtyle him juſt or. unjuſt : r Unjuſt, re- 
plied he. | 

Is Injuſtice a Good, or an Evil? faid I. 
He readily pronounced it an Evil. Is not 
what is an Evil, hurtful? replied J. Very 
hurtful, continued he. 
: Agree with me then, anſwer'd I,, that a 
good — unjuſtly acquired, 3 be 
Urt 
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hurtful ; and that if we are obliged to endea- 
vour to deſerye it, we ought to begin with, 
as much as in us lies, thoſe whom we may 
have deceiv'd by falſe Appearances. 5 
Here my Gentleman had nothing to an- 
ſwer; and was obliged to own that a Repu- 
tation, eſtabliſhed on the Falſe, cou*'d not be 
good. However, to have ſomething to ſay, 
he added, that ſeveral wou'd not underſtand 
how to go to work in this Affair of diſabuſ- 
ing the Public; they wou*d enquire whether 
they were to: make Proclamation, Cc. 
J obſerved to him, that this Objection car- 
ried us /a little out of the Queſtion, which 
was, Whether @ Reputation eſtabliſhed on the 
Falſe, ought to be conſider d as à Good or not? 
The Buſineſs at preſent is rather to know what 
we are to. thiak, than. what we are to do, 
But as a different way of Thinking muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have an Influence over the Conduct, 
it is natural that the Language ſhould favour 
of it; and that a Man, for example, whoſe 
Maxims have impoſed on others, ſhould dif 
abuſe them, | n 
Uprightneſs produces a Love for Truth. 
As. — as a Man loves Truth, he loves it 
both in regard to himſelf and his Neighbour; 
and is thereby obliged to diſabuſe him of all 
the Falſe he may have occaſioned in his Ideas, 
and even in his Conduct. Here we-were:ins 


terrupted, and the Diſcourſe ended. 


Zaaſtuss 
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Eraſtus. IJ hate thoſe Impertinents, Crito; 
metals you were going on finely. There 
is hardly any Subject on which Men commit 
more miſtakes, than that of Reputation, well 
or ill acquired; though it be grounded on 
the Falſe, it is ſtill good in their Opinion. 
They do not obſerve that they thus call an 
unjuſt Thing a Good, becauſe they are un- 
acquainted with the cloſe Relation between 
the Fal/e and the Unjuf, as likewiſe between 

Uprighmeſs and Truth. 

Crito. Here is a Remark to be made. Re- 

ch a Man with conſidering an unjuſt 
Thing as a Good, he will deny the Charge 
with ſome indignation, Give the Affair an- 
other turn, and aſk him whether he doth not 


ſeek to be efteem'd more than he deſerves, 


he will own he does; for Men do not com- 

rehend that whatever is founded on the 
Falſe is unjuſt, and that whatever is unjuſt 
derives its Origin from the Falſe. 

Philo. I ſhould like to ſee that Theſis ex- 
phain'd ; that is a Taſk for a Profeſſor. 

Crito. Do you direct your Diſcourſe to Cri- 
#6? I beg you will be pleaſed to remember, 
he is only Profeſſor of Fables; and that a 
Theſis of this nature ought to fall under the 
Cognizance of Mr. Profeſſor of Reveries. 
It was to him I propoſed it; and I muſt con- 
#eſs I deſerve to be laughed at for ſtarting a 
Fheſis, which 1 am incapable of n ; 


* Foy 
ral uss. 
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Eraſtus. No doubt, you ſend the Ball back 
to me. Take notice that it is not the buſi- 
neſs of a Reveur, gravely to undertake the 
Explanation of a Propoſition. Should he 
attempt that Taſk, he wou*d acquit himſelf of 
it much like the Afs with the Doctor's Cap. 
Crito. I think, however, that this Reveur 
ſometimes manages a Subject pretty well. 
Eraſtus. If fo, it is certainly by chance. 
He never learnt the Art of Reaſoning :. he is 
a Stranger to all Method; and it is not with- 
out reaſon that he is accuſed of being no Lo-- 
gician. 
Philo. You. are one, however, Bear 35 
ſt as thoſe who have never learnt to fence, 
proj how to uſe their Swords on occaſion. . 
Methinks,. though you- have not learnt the- 


Art of Reaſoning, you . how to- 


handle an Argument. 
Eraſtus. Do you think, PBilo, my Argu- 
ments, when taken to pieces and reduced to 


Form, are always the moſt juſt? I do not 


offer them as ſuch. I adviſe you to be on 
your guard. I perceive this Compliment doth 
not hit your Taſte; and that you would aſk: 
me where ſomething of Certainty may be 
found. 
Philo. Vou enter into my Thoughts; Eraf: - 
tus; and I know ſome, who, on hearing you- 
h talk in this manner, wou*d believe you in 
great danger of falling into an Error. If, ſay 


— you are not aſſured that your beſt Argu- | 
2 | ments 
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ments are free from Miſtakes, how can you 
be certain of having diſoover d the Truth by 
ſuch Arguments? 
Eraſtus. This might be a proper Queſtion, 
did I make that uſe of Reaſoning which they 
imagine I ſhould call this, putting the Cart 
before the Horſe. In natural Things, we 
reaſon on what we ſee and perceive ; but do 
not ſee or Nie the Confequenees of ſuch 
Reaſoning, 
Thus, for cxantple, the bare Sends of 
Smelling informs me, there are Pinks and 
Tuberoſes in this Parterre. I ſee them at 
one glance of the Eye. I then reaſon on 
— I ſee and ſmell; thence I judge of their 
4 I of the Seaſon when they 
were planted, of the Manner in which they 
have ky cultivated, ang how lon g they may 
continue. 
In the fame manner I 3 when I'wou'd 
unfold a Truth, of which an Attention to 
right Reaſon has given me a: glimpſe ; not. 
| with a View of determining by Argument, 
concerning the Dictates of right Reaſon. 
Hence it is eaſy to diſcover the differenee 
between Reaſoning and right Reaſon. Right: 
Reaſon ought to be the Principle of Reaſon- 
ing; but Reaſoning can never be the Principle 
of. right Reaſon : becauſe to make an Argu- 
ment juſt, it mult be eftabliſhed. on the right 
Kuls, without which it never will be right. If 
10, all-Reaſoning independant. of the ſame 


Rule 
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Rule is falſe. If it is falſe, how can it lead 
to what is true, or ſerve as a Principle to 
right Reaſon ? 

Phil May it not be ſaid that the multi- 
tude of contrary Arguments, with which the 
World is over-run, comes from the ſame 
Source? Men have undertaken to make their 
way to right Reaſon by arguing, inſtead of 
taking right Reaſon for the Principle of their 
Arguments. 

Hence it is, that, in oppolite Parties, thoſe 
who are moſt dextrous in the Art of Reaſon- 
ing, have only made the. Diviſion wider; 
every one chuſes ſome particular way of Rea- 
ſoning, for his Principle, which n as a 
Foundation to an Infinity of others. 6 

Eraſtus, At the fame time, _ one pre- 
tends that right Reaſon is the only Principle 
of his Reaſoning; this is evident from Expe- 
rience. What is One, cannot oceaſton Divi- 
lion: but what is Oxe, is Simple; and right 
Reaſon is but little known in its Simplicity, 
which is the Eſſence of it; and by that alone 
it is invariably right, and exempt from all 
Contrariety and Miſtakes. In a word, ſhould 
it ceaſe to be ſimple, it wou'd no > longer be 
right Reaſon. 

Philo. And that, if 1 am not miſtaken, 
becauſe primitive Truth is ſimple, and right 
ro is only a Ray or Emanation of chat 

ruth. 


5 Crits, 
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Crito. If right Reaſon is ſimple, it is uni. 
verſal; if univerſal, all Men ought to have 
a right or be in a condition to conſult it. 
Eraſtis. All Men have a right to conſult 
right Reaſon; but very few have the Diſpo- 
ſitions requiſite for ſo doing. Neutrality or 


an Equilibriam is the Baſis of it: This Equi. 
Ibis is formed only by the Uprightneſs of 
the Will, a freedom from Paſſion and Preju- 
dice which turn'd the Scale on their ſide. 
Before the Will can be free from the Paſ- 
ions, and Prejudices to which it is a flave, 
it muſt feel the Power they have over it. 

In order to perceive that, it muft allow Con- 
ſcience to ſpeak, to unveil its hidden Motives, 
5 and lay open its moſt ſecret-Intentions. - 

- -- *Dhis is the Buſineſs of Conſcience, which 
l corrects the Falſe of the Will only by ſnewing 
it; and the Will becomes upright only, ſo 
far as it conſents: to ſee that Falſe ſuch as it 
WS, and no rv. ſeeks for prevences. to 

y it. 

This i is the firſt Step the Will makes in 
Uprightnefs, it thus enters the beginning of 
the Equilibrium; and though that cannot be 
complete ſo long as Prejudice and Paſſion 
ſubſiſt, it takes place, in ſome degree, when 
che Will miſtruſts their Sugg geſtions, and re- 
fuſes to liſten to them. 
This beginning of an Equilibrium enables 
us, in ſome meaſure, to hear the Dictates of 
right Reaſon; and the Language 1 right 
eaſon 
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Reaſon takes place in proportion, as that of 
Prejudice, Intereſt and Paſſion loſes ground. 
When the latter is ever ſo little liſten'd to, 
it, by its Diffuſion and Multiplicity, produces 
a Noiſe and an Emotion, which fills the whole 
Capacity of the Underſtanding; ſo that it can 
no longer diſtinguiſh the ſimple Language of 
right Reaſon. If we pretend to form an Ar- 
gument, while in ſuch a Diſpoſition, it will 
be raiſed -on the Language of Paſſion, Preju- 
dice or Self- Intereſt; and how ſpecious ſoever 
it may appear, it can never be juſt. 
Ihe Concluſion is eaſy; that an Argument 
is more or Jeſs Juſt, as the Wil is more or 
leſs upright. 
Crito. It may - Shemife be pa cor we 
Ab ein dan aun acihn pil he muſt be 
willing to be thoroughly acquainted with his 
moſt ſecret Intentions, and the moſt hidden 
. 8 Springs of the Judgments he forme. 
Y Eraſtus. And what can penetrate through 
ſo many Covers? Shall it be Reaſoning ? But 
| they are made by Reaſoning itſelf, with the 
* | Colours it gives to Illuſion. We have already 
I ſeen that Reaſon can be juſt only in propor- 
tion as the Doublings of the Heart are un- 
folded. How ſhall we reconcile this?? | 
I wou'd fain know whether the Diſcovery 
of our moſt ſecret Intentions is to be effected 
by a juſt, or by a falſe way of Reaſoning, It 
will be replied, that this muſt be performed by 
juſtReaſoning. But, then, howcan it be juſt, if a 
Man is unacquainted with the ſecret Springs that 
may 


e 
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may form it; or with the Pretexts drawn 
over his Intentions, in order to dreſs them up 
in fine Colours? At that rate, it muſt be ſaid 
that Reafoning ought to be juſt, before it can 
poſſibly be ſo. 5 
Philo. This is an Explanation of what was 
ſaid in the Letters on Conſcience, concerning 
- the Authority it ought to be allow'd over 
. Reaſoning; and ſhews that that Authority 
_ doth not aboliſh the due uſe of Reafoning, 
much leſs that of right Reaſon. 
Qito. Might not this likewiſe explain the 
Paradox, almoſt univerſally receiv*d in the 
World ? I ſpeak of the different Manners in 
which Men reaſon, where their own Intereſt 
is not concerned, and where Prejudice and 
> Intereſt may have ſome ſhare. In this point, 
- thoſe who are beſt-verſed in the Art of exact 
: Reafoning, differ ſo much from themſelves, 
that one cannot be enough ſurprized at it, 
Eraſtus. This indeed is the Knot of the 
_ - Queſtion, It cannot be denied that Men of 
- certain Genius commonly reaſon juſtly, 
where they are neuter. In a Point of Law, 
for example, they will be ſufficiently capable 
of diſtinguiſhing what is juſt from what is 
unjuſt. So likewiſe in natural things, par- 
- ticularly in what we call Mathematical Truths, 
they reaſon very juſtly, BE OY 
- Bur the Caſe is widely different wherever 
their Paſſions are intereſted, and in every thing 
. proper for juſtifying or unveiling them. . 
| Fu : f Here 
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Here Religion comes in, which concerns 
the whole World. But where ſhall we find 
Men truly neuter in regard to Religion? I 
know not whether there is any Caſe where 
Neutrality i is harder to be met with. 
Philo. Men are indeed concerned on a : 
thouſand Conſiderations to look at Religion 
in a certain Point of View. Every one ſees - 


what he has a mind to ſee, when he doth not | f 


miſtruſt the hidden Principles, which may de- : 
termine his Judgment, ; 
Eraſtus. Thoſe ſecret Principles, thoſe 

Springs, which put the whole Machine into 


motion, without being perceived, cannot be 


diſcovered, but by the ſimple . of 
Conſcience. 

This active Language, without entring into 
Particulars, makes a Man ſenſible how falſe 
the Motives are, on which he pretends to 
proceed. Were it allow'd to go farther, it 
wou'd, on particular occaſions, let him ſee 


what makes him incline more to one fide taan 
to another. It wou' d plainly ſhew the real 


Bottom of the Intention, of that pretended 
good Intention, which is no more than a 
Pretext, with which the true Intention i is diſ- 
guiſed. 

Crite. Men do not care to go too deep in 
ſuch Enquiries, The moſt penetrating Un- 
derſtanding is here quite blind; ſo that it 
muſt be own' d that Penetration is not em- 
ploy'd in theſe Points. Let it be uſed with- 

_ - a out, 


= 
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out, as much as you pleaſe, in the moſt dif- 
feult Sciences; the Knowledge of what 
paſſes in the inmoſt Receſſes of Men' Ss On 
Hearts, is of leſs importance. 

Philo. Or rather, it wou'd give 83 too 
much Mortification; they wou'd not pur- 
5 the Character of being judicious ſo 

1 
en tons are miſtaken, Philo. They 
are not in the humour of quitting that Cha- 
racter; and though they do not deſerve it on 
that ſcore, they may on ſeveral other accounts. 
ito. You mean, Eraſtus, that they may 
be very judicious in every thing, which 
doth not "all under the — of Con- 
„ 

Eraſtus. If you b Crito, you may add, 
And in every thing, where they are not in- 
tereſted either directly or indirectly. I here 
ſpeak of thoſe whom you ſuppoſe always 
x. ae themſelves, and confequently. but 
little attentive to the ſecret” Springs which | 
determine their Actions. ; 
It is no. hard matter to — | 

that Perſons: of this ſort, having no good 
Information of what paſſes within them- 
ſelves, cannot diſtinguiſh the Language of 
Paſſion or: Intereſt from that of right Reaſon. 
In all other reſpects they may be allow*d the 
Title of judicious ; and there are few People 
who are not lefs or more ſo in their reſpec- 
| | tive 


* 
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tive Profeſſions, when they have applied to 
them ſeriouſſy. | 

Philo. For the fame reaſon; if Men applied 
themſelves heartily to the Study of what paſſes 
within themſelves, they wou d ſoon become 
judicious in thoſe: things which fall under the 
Cognizance of Conſcience, and in every 
thing in e where Rehigion 15 con- 
8 cernꝭd. 7 : 

Eraſtus. You: _ on a great pace dear F 
Philo. In order to be judicious, wherever 
Religion is concernꝰ d, a Man muſt have made 
a conſiderable progreſs in the Study of him- 
ſelf, in that 7 — and Diſintereſted- 
neſs, which form the Equilibrium, and with- 
out which he can be judicious only in a nar- 
row and limited manner: There is an ex- 
treme diſtance from the firſt degree of the 
Equilibrium, to that entire Equilibrium, by 
which a Man is enabled to diſtinguiſh the 


True from the Falſe in all regards, and ſet a 


Juſt value on every thing. | 
' Phils. You ſee; Eraſtus, that I reaſon like 
a young Scholar, who is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Nature of a Work : the 
Buſineſs is ſoon done in his Imagination, I 
underſtand that, with a beginning of Up- 
rightneſs, a Man may be judicious enou 
for himſelf to diſcern by the Sentiment of 
Conſcience, and an Attention to right Reaſon, 
the Juſt and the True in relation to himſelf, 
and what he ought to admit or reject. But 


how 
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how far is it from this p to that diſtin& 
and univerſal View, which can only be the 
Effect of an entire Equilibrium. On that foot, 
the poor young Scholar, Eraſtus, will have 
much Work cut out, before he reaches it. 
Eraſtus. Let us ſhake hands on that Ar- 
ticle, Philo ; and though you have been pleaf- 
ed to honour me with the Character of Pro- 
feſſor of Reveries, I own myſelf ſtill a young 
Scholar, in regard to the Diſpoſition in 
queſtion. 

Crito. It is not long ſince, 1 ſhould "ER 
been tempted to call Eraſtus a very Judicious 1 
Man in all reſpects. 

Eraſtus. You wou'd then have had the 
pleaſure of ſhewing yourſelf very judicious; 
as you wou'd have been * of judging 
Eraſtus ſuch in all reſpects. 5 


Crito. It happens luckily for us both, that 


we are excuſed giving one another the Lye 
in an obliging manner. Each of us ought to 
be believ'd on his word, how much ſoever he 
may fpeak to his own diſadvantage. 
- Philo, From this time, there is no danger 
that either of us will be inclined to exag- 
3 
Eraſtus. This i is another advantage reſult- 
ing from the Bargain we have made ; Exag- 
geration being extremely oppoſite to a juſt 
way of thinking. 
Crito. I was juſt now thinking of the Diſ- 


courſe, I told you we- had laſt Night con- 
cerning 
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cerning Reputation. Methinks Eraſtus has 
hitherto omitted nothing, that might unde- 
ceive us of the too advantageous Ideas we 
might entertain of him. I know#ome, whs 
would think in a different manner, and tell 
us, that in order to give more weight to the 

Truths he is explaining, we ought to con- 
ceive a more exalted Idea or His Merit and 
Judgment. * | 

Eraftus. This is laying the mages of 
Truth to heart. On this foot, you need only 
dreſs me in thoſe fine Qualities, which 1 have 
given up; and then all I can ſay to you 
will be of a very different value. You will 
immediately conſider me as a Model for your 
Imitation : Your. Ideas will be moulded in 
mine; and you will become faithful Copicy 
of ſo perfect an Original. 

This it is to be able to do honour to | 
Truth by the univerfal Reputation a Man has 
acquired, The Queſtion does not turn at 

preſent, on the private Adyantage that may 
be reaped from ſuch a Reputation; but on the 
Intereſt of Truth, which is ſupported by it. 

Crito. We ought to omit nothing in our 
power for procuring ſo deſirable a Good. 

Eraſtus. Our Reaſon ought. to run thus: 
* Truth is the greateſt of all Goods: all that 
«. can contribute to its being receiv d by o. 
ee ther Men, is conſequently a Good. Re- 

putation is of that Claſs : it gives weight 
* 'to Truth, and ſerves to do it honour. 

Vo L. J. O Ergo, 


* 
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% Ergo, Reputation ought to be eſteem'd as 
« — greateſt of Goode” 3 

Philo. This is a demonſtrative Argument, 
: eſpecially when employ'd by the Chamber- 
Council. Eraſtus | ſhall unfold the Conſe- 
quences of it more at large. 

Fraſtus. That ſhall be done to-morrow, if 
you pleaſe. It is time to break up the As- 
8 ol yy r the e i 
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Phil. ILVJELL. then; it was ed 
be laſt Night, that Reputation is 
the-greateſt of Goods; ſince it is the means 
for doing honour to Truth. This being 
once allow'd, I know not how Eraſtus can 
Juſtify his own Conduct. He has hitherto 
taken a contrary Method. He ſeem'd yeſter- 
day inclined to act differently, when he ob- 
ſerved to us, that his Arguments might want 
Juſtneſs, and adviſed us to be on our Suard 
in that Point. 

Crito. It muſt be acknowledged, Eraſtus, 
that, after ſuch Warning, your Arguments 
will not have ſuch weig t with us, except 
for the Intereſt of Truth, you take care to re- 
ſtore them to their former . 


Eraftus 


Eraſtus. But, ſuppoſing the Intereſt of 
Truth, and the Credit of my Argoments, 
ſhould chance to be two diſtinct things? 
Philo. Why ſhould they be conſider'd * 
Eraſtus ? Have your Arguments any other 


tendency, than that of ee Truth in a ww 3 


per light? 
Eraſtus. And ſuppoſing that, inſtead of 
placing Truth in a proper light, they ſhould 
only obſcure and confine it. 

Crito. That is not your Deſign, Eraſtus. 


Eraſtus. Moſt certainly it is not, Crito. 


And, to convince you that I am a ſtranger 
to ſuch a Diſpoſition, I with you wou'd con- 
ſider Truth as entirely independent of my 
Arguments. Thus it will be out of the reach 
of all 10 can fay for confining and obſcuring 
it. 

This was the el of all 1 may have ſaid 
to make you miſtruſt them; and I think the 
Love of Truth requires that, if I cannot be 
ſerviceable, to it by my Arguments, I ſhould, 
at leaſt, avoid injuring it by them, and ap- 
priſe my Friends of the value they ought to 
ſet on them. 


Philo. This is a way of having the Intereſt 


of Truth at heart, which I ſhould not have 
thought of. 


Crito. We were much out in our reckon 
ing, I perceive, We imagined that the In- 


tereſt of Truth required Eraftus ſhould make 


his Argu ments rg 5 whereas, on the 


O 2 contrary, 
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contrary, he ſhews us that the Love of Truth 
requires he ſhould diſcredit his own Argu- 
ments, that it may not in the leaſt ſuffer by 
their want of Juſtneſs, _— 

Philo. At that rate, he e prove. that 
the Intereſt of 'Truth has no connection with 
that of his Reputation. Whence it would 
follow, that Reputation being no longer a 

r means for doing honour to Truth, 
it ought not to be eſteem' d as the * of 
Goods. 

Reconcile Fourtelf to lf, dear E- 
raſbus 3. or at leaſt, reconcile the Contrarieties 
in your way of Reaſoning. 

- Ereſtus. This ſhews what value you ought 
40 ſet on it, ſince it is cer. One 
fide: muſt certainly be falſe. 

Philo. Let us know, alu, on which of 
the two we are to depen 
Eraſtus. Should I fel! you that, Philo, you 
won'd judge of them by my Eyes; and 4 
think it is your _ to make uſe of your 
own in this caſe. 

Phila. Well, Crito; to 0 of the two 
AE nent ſhall we give the preference? To 
that Which maintains that the Intereſt of 
Truth requires a Man ſhould ſupport his 

Reputation, and the Juſtneſs of his Reaſon- 

ing's or to- that Which, on the contrary, 
maintains that the greateſt Intereſt of Truth 
requires he ſhould canſider it as entirely inde- 
pendent of any one's r N Reputa- 
tion? Crilo. 
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Crito. How ſhall we begin the Enquiry 2 
Shall we diſſect each particular Term? Shall 
we give each of thoſe Arguments all the dif- 
ferent Forms of which they may be kgs 
i 

Philo. Rather, Crits, let us firſt enquire” % 
which of the two is moſt to our taſte, and 
which ought to carry the Prize. After that, 
we will beſtow a Form on it that ſhall m_—_ 
demonſtrate n "i 

Crito. This is hitting the Mark, and un- 
derſtanding one's own Intereſt at the ſame. 
time. But, methinks Philo and I have 
play*d the Comedians ſufficiently for to-day ;: 
and that the Parts we have acted may give 
us occaſion for ſerious Diſcourſe. | 

- Philo. In the mean time our Profeſſor of 
Reveries ſeem'*d to take no notice of us; but. 
though he put on a grave Face, 1 could ſee 
him laugh in his ſleeve. 
| Eraſtus. I had a mind to ſee how long the 
Scene would laſt; and found it too inſtruc 
tive to interrupt it. | 

Crito. It may ſerve to bew aher the An | 
of Reaſoning is of great uſe for demonſtrat- 
ing all a Man deſires ſhould be true. 

Eraſtus., Reaſoning might likewiſe be em- 
_ ploy'd by thoſe who have diſcover'd the True, 

in order to explain it to others.. 

Philo. But how ſhall ir be knows: who 

have diſcover'd' the True? All. Arguments 
G i wear 
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wear the appearance of it; and yet the moſt 
ſpecious are frequently the moſt falſe, 

 - Eraftus. And thoſe which are moſt juſt in 
Subſtance, may eaſily be defective in Form. 
I think, after all, that the Queſtion muſt be 
decided by the Uprightneſs of thoſe who 
make them, and that of thoſe who examine 
them, 

Crito. I imagine ſuch as make inf of Rea 
ſoning, only with a view of explaining the 
True, do not make choice of the moſt com- 
pound Arguments. The Tyue ought to have 
in itſelf an Evidence far ſuperiour to what 
Art can produce. 

FTiraſtus. Neither the Compoſit tion nor 

Subtilty of Arguments, are Prejudices in 
favour of the Uprightneſs of the Diſputant. 
*Tis the common ſhift of ſuch as fear a 
ſtrong Light, both for ſeein 8 others and them- 
ſelves. 

This might be termed throwing Duſt in 
a Man's Eyes; were not the Compariſon of 
the Glaſſes more ſignificative on this occaſion. 
Duſt thrown 'into the Eyes incommodes or 
dazzles them, without diſguiſing the Objects. 
The Glaſſes produce a more agreeable Effect; 
they magnify or diminiſh the Objects at the 
fame time, that they colour them. Such 1s 
the effect of ſubtile and compound Argu- 


ments. g 
Arguments of this kind are either em- 


ploy'd £ for explaining the True; or have a 
| tendency 
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tendency to varniſh over the Falſe. If the 
latter, we may thereby judge of their value: . 
if the former, they are fitter for obſcurin E 
than demonſtrating the True. 
Compound Arguments ought to be 
ſuſpected on all accounts; if they are not 
pernicious, at leaft, they are ſuperfluous. 
They may be ranked among that Multitude 
of Words, which Solomon conſiders as con- 
trary to Uprightneſs. Simplicity is inſepa- 
rable from Uprightneſs; z if! i is not one and 
the ſame thing. 

Philo. This is certainly the Senſe of the 
Words of the Goſpel : F thine Eye is fi mple, 
thy whole Body will be enligbten'd. 

Eraſtus. The Evil Eye, which is oppoſed 
to it, in like manner ſignifies the Diſpoſition 
of one who ſquints or looks aſide; or- 10 
will not ſee things as they are; in ſhort, ont 
who fears Day- light, and winks with his Eyes 
to avoid the ſight of it. 

Crito. This is evident to the Senſe; and 
Jam perſuaded that every Man has more or 
leſs experience of it, I can ſpeak of my own 
in this caſe, I am ſenſible I have a thouſand 
| times reaſoned with deſign of dazzling my- 

elf, and defending myſelf againſt a certain 
Je ne ſcai quoi that condemned me. At 
other times, I have multiplied Arguments 
to diſguiſe certain Truths, which I was un- 
willing to admit, and conceal from my own 
O 4 5 view 
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view the ſecret Principle which prompted 
me to reject them. 
Philo. This has long been my caſe in re- 


5 gard to what Eraſtus ſaid on Conſcience and 


Sincerity. I aſk d him for Explications, one 


after another; but ſtill ſome Obſcurity re- 
main'd, ſome Difficulty was till unreſolved. 
He wou'd have ſerv'd me very rightly, had 
he only anfwer'd me with the common Pro- 
verb, No one is fo deaf, as he who will not 
hear. 

I muſt tell you one thing, which ſerved 
me as a Pretext for reſiſting what I perceived 
but too true. When Eraſius gave us to un- 
| derſtand that Conſcience was his only 
Maſter, I imagined he admitted its Voice, 
excluſive of that of right Reaſon. All he 
ſaid of Reaſoning, 1 applied to right Reaſon ; 
and could not conceive how Conſcience. alone 
.cou'd teach all Eraſtus told us he had learnt 
in his School. 

Eraſtus. I muſt own I have been all Se 
very careleſs .in the choice of my Terms, or 

the manner of expreſſing myſelf. 
I have afted ſomewhat like a Man, Who, 
ſhewing the Key of a Cloſet adorned with 
| SITE Paintings, ſhould ſay that Key gave 
117. the Privilege of ſeeing them. It wou'd 
eaſily be underſtood, however, that he could 
not ſee them without opening his Eyes, and 


ee che Aſſiſtance of the Light. 
When 
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When I was ſpeaking of the School of 
| Conſcience, in my Letters or Reveries, I 
ought to have ſaid, that * confider'd Con- 
ſcience, or U rightneſs 3 in ing it, as the 
Key of true "rice as the Introduction 
to all Truth; only the Term right Reaſon 
was wanting; the reality of! ir was ſufficiently 
implied. 

Philo. You remind me, Eraftus, that in 
the ſame place, mention is made of the E- 
quilibrium, as an Effect of the ſame Upright- 
nels : that by this Equilibrium 4% Falſe in 
Ideas, or Opini ons, inſenſibly falls to the 
ground; that by it we are better enabled to 
diſcern the True. 

I know not where my Eyes were, when I 
did not ſee that the whole ended 'in right 
| Reaſon. But I was like thoſe Scholars, K-56 
muſt be queſtioned in the very Terms of their 
Catechiſm, and are quite loſt when put out 
of that road. 

CTCrito. How many Scholars, who go not to 
School, are on the ſame foot! Preſent the 
Zrue to them, diveſted of certain Terms, 
Which they look on as ſacred, they are at a 
ſtand; they exclaim againſt Hereſy and In- 
novation. Give them back the ſame Terms 
without the Things, and they are pacified. 
This is the folk Doctrine, to which they 
are to ſtick faſt. _ 
Eraſtus. I acknowledge hilt a Rovees like 
me would be violently ſuſpected by Men ſo. 
5 regular: 
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regular in Terms. One while he would be 
charged with Hereſy; another, with falſe 
Reaſoning, with contradicting himſelf, and 
having no regular Method and Syſtem. 
Ought this to be matter of Surprize? A 
Keveur never was ſyſtematical ; he thinks 
without Method, and reaſons in the ſame 
manner ; ſo that he will not undertake to 
warrant the Juſtneſs of his Thoughts and Ar- 
guments; he leaves his Friends to judge of 
that. Nor will he anſwer for Hereſy; as he 
is: not infallible, he- is. not ſecure from 
Crito. Here Mr. Profeſſor of Reveries leads 
us into a fine Labyrinth. _ 


at - 4 oY 9 ” - 


Eraſtus. I am doing juſt the contrary, 
dear Philo; and were you in one, the Warn- 


ings I have given you would be proper for 
ef It... 
Pbilb. Do you call this leading us out of 
it; when you are making us diſtruſt both 
your Arguments, and the very things, which 
ſeem'd to us moſt evident? 
Eraſtus. By teaching you to diſtruſt my 
Arguments, I take nothing from the Evi- 
dence of Things. I leave you room to ſee 
it in itſelf, independent of my Arguments. 
Thus you are freed from the Slavery of 
Turns and Expreſſions, calculated rather for 
cramping, than demonſtrating the Truth. 
Tou are placed in a condition of daring 
to view it in a /implc and unlimited manner, 
f a . fuitable 
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ſuitable to what it is in its ſimple and uni- 
verſal Origin. 

Hence you may deſcend to diſtinct or 
particular Truth, conſider what is eſſential in 
each of them, and how they are relative on 
one fide to {imple Truth, and on the other to 
intelligent Creatures 

Lou may likewiſe diſtinguiſh amon g oo 
ticular. Truths, ſuch as are more acceſſory or 
more foreign to primitive Truth; ſuch as 
have had a beginning, and muſt ceaſe to be 
of uſe, after they have ſerved as indirect 
means for conducting Men to Truth. Of 
this ſort are the hiſtorical Facts, and an in- 
finity of particular Circumſtances contain d 
in the Scripture, as ſo many T eſtimonies f 
which Truth bears of itſelf. 

You will view thoſe Truths in as ſimple a 
manner as the nature of each. will permit. 
By conſidering them in their Principle, in 
their End, and in their Uſe, you will ſtrip 
them of all the borrow'd Forms with which 
Opinion has cloathed, not to ſay diſguiſed 
them. 

You will venture to think on this Subject, 
without framing your Ideas on thoſe of others. 
You will not diſmiſs the Idea of the True 


or Evidence, when it ſhall offer itſelf, under 


pretence that ſome able Men have thought 
differently, or perhaps have proved the con- 
115 10 methodical Arguments. 
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By an Effect of the ſame 8 you will 
no longer meaſure the True by your old Mea- 
ſures, by your former Ideas, which you once 
employ d as a Rule for limiting or Jeg 
what went beyond them. 

The firſt = inns of the Equilibrium, i into 
which you will enter by the firſt Degrees of 
Vprightneſs, will not allow you to conſult 

our own private Intereſt, or liſten to Pre- 
judice, when the Queſtion turns on diſtin- 
guiſhing the True from the Falſe. 
On the ſame Principle of Uprightneſs, in- 
ſeparable from Simplicity, you will deſire to 
know, only in order to obey. As you make 
greater progreſs in Neutrality, or the Equili- 
- brium, you will be in a condition Of know- © 
ing all things more diſtinctly. . 
In the mean time, you will miſtruſt the | 


badneſs of your Sight, and become judicious, 


more by ſuſpending than by paſſing your 
Judgment. You will be content with judg- 


ing of what you certainly know, and that 
only when it is abſolutely neceflary you ſhould 
determine on a Choice. 
- Ts this carrying you into a 1 ed 
| Crito? For my part, I might juſtly charge 
you with throwing me into my Reveries a- 
gain by your Labyrinth. .You have now had 
a ſample of them. 
C Crito. No Reproaches, I beſeech you, * 
Eraſtus. You ſhall not have one word more 


5 of the — your Reveries of this i 
| ave 
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have taught us the Secret of getting out of it; 
and I even defy you your ſelf to entangle us 
in one hereafter, ſo that we ſhall not be able 
to get out of it by the * of bhe op, 
you have given us. 

Eraſtus. My Deſign was to abs you hs 
gainſt the Falſe which my Arguments might 
occaſion, as well as what might come from 


any other quarter. In this view, I declared 
1 warranted nothing 1. might n ſaid to 


"I 1 thought I did you aifriendly Office, by 
engaging you, in my turn, not to ſee things 
with the Eyes of other Men; to conſider 
them in their Subſtance, and independent of 
their Form; to miſtruſt the too favourable 
Prejudice you might entertain of me, and 
which might as effectually 1 on you as 
the contrary Prejudice. 

Philo. Pray, Crito, how ſhall we call this 
Art of indulging Reveries without Art, by 
which Eraſtus has, in a few Minutes, run 
over the Subftance of all that has hitherto 
been faid in our Walks? 

Crito. It would be much ankle * us to 
give it a Name, Philo, than to make a pro- 
per advantage of it. Nothing is ſo agree- 
able, in the point of view, as this univerſal 
Plan, free from all Syſtems, or particular 
Plans. Nothing is 15 agreeable to good 
Senſe, as to venture to conſider the True in 
it ſelf, independent of the different F —_ 
. | WILL 
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Buy an Effect of the ſame "© you will 
no longer meaſure the True by your old Mea- 
ſures, by your former Ideas, which you once 
emplayha as a Rule for limiting or naſting 
what went beyond them. 

The firſt Degrees of che e into 
which you will enter by the firſt Degrees of 
Vprightneſs, will not allow you to conſult 

our own private Intereſt, or liſten to Pre- 
Por dy when the Queſtion turns on diſtin- 
guiſhing the True from the Falſe. 
On the ſame Principle of Uprightneſs, in- 

ſeparable from Simplicity, you will deſire to 
know, only in order to obey. As you make 
greater progreſs in Neutrality, or the Equili- 

brium, you will be in a condition of know- 
ing all things more diſtinctliixy. 

- In the mean time, you will miſtruſt the | 


badneſs of your Sight, and become judicious, ' 


more by ſuſpending than by paſſing your 
Judgment. You will be content with judg- 


ing of what you certainly know, and that 
only when it is abſolutely Cy: you ſhould 
determine on a Choice. 
Is this carrying you into a Labtec, 
| Crito? For my part, I might juſtly charge 
you with throwing me into my Reveries a- 
gain by your Labyrinth. .You have now had 
a ſample of them. 
Cirito. No Reproaches, I beſeech you, and 
Eraftus. You ſhall not have one word more 


. of the — your Reveries of this = 
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have taught us the Secret of getting out E- 4 


and I even defy you your ſelf to entangle us 
in one hereafter, fo that-we ſhall not be able 


to get out of it by the * of a n 


you have given us. 

Eraſtus. My Defign was to FRY you a. 
oxint the Falſe which my Arguments might 
occaſion, as well as what might come from 
any other quarter. In this view, I declared 
1 warranted. nothing. 11 might _ ſaid to 

Ou. 175 41 

if I chought I did you. a friendly Office, by 
engaging you, in my. turn, not to ſee things 


with the Eyes of other Men; to conſider 


them in their Subſtance, and independent of 
their Form; to miſtruſt the too favourable 
Prejudice you might entertain of me, and 
which might as effectually e on you as 
the contrary Prejudice. 

Philo. Pray, Crito, how mall we call this 
Art of indulging Reveries without Art, by 
which Eraſtus has, in a few Minutes, run 
over the Subſtance of all that has hitherto 
been faid in our Walks? 

Crito. It would be much eaſier Fo us to 


give it a Name, Philo, than to make a pro- 


per advantage of it. Nothing is ſo agree- 


able, in the point of view, as this uniuerſal 
Plan, free from all Syſtems, or particular 


Plans. Nothing is ſo agreeable to good 
Senſe, as to venture to conſider the True in 
it ſelf, independent of the different Forms, 
n | | with 


_ | | 
) 
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with which the Opinions of Men * dif. 
guiſed it. Nothing is fo beautiful as a Neu- 
trality or Eguilibrium, which alone can put 
As in a condition of forming a found Judg- 
ment of things. 
This is the difficult Point. 11 is eaſy to 
perceive-the neceſſity of ſuch a Diſpoſition ; 
to comprehend that, without the Zquilibrium, | 
we ſhall-always incline to one ſide : but it is 
not ſo eafy to underſtand ourſelves well in 0 
that 
Pj)bilo. Tou are in i it, Grits. T 
Crito. How, Eraftus ! Do you ſay 1 am 
in the Equilibrium? 
Eraſtus. Not quite, as to the Reality ; 
though you have the firſt degrees of it. 1 
mean, you entertain juſt Ideas of the Diffi- 
culty of knowing one's ſelf in that point. 
Philo. I was liſtening with all my Ears, to 
know what 2 flight Crito had taken, 
to get into the Equilibrium at once. I had 
CE flatter d myſelf with not being very far from 
1 it. But he is brought down from his eleva- 
tion, and conſequently,. I too am humbled in 
| manner... 

Grits. I was exanuning * how I tra- 
velled thither. Eraſtus would not perhaps 
have found it a difficult taſk to perſuade me 
I am at my Journey's end; and who knows 
whether, not being able to give any tolerable 

- account of my manner of travelling, I 2 
not have imagined it done in my Sleep? 


Judge 


k - 
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judge now, dear Eraſtus, how much credit 
your Suffrage might have with m. 

Philo. Let us judge from this, Crito, 6 | 
our propenſity to enter into what pleaſes us. 
Should we be fo honeſt and credulous on the 
other fide of the Queſtion ? I am afraid that 
Eraſtus's Suffrage would loſe ground, if Mr. 
Intereſt was concern'd in the matte. 

Crito. Hold; let us not touch on that 
String. This is too tender a Point among 
Friends. What have we to do with Mr. In- 
tereſt ? He is out of the preſent queſtion. 
We are talking of Neutrality, and the Zqui- 
librium ; and are not to ſuppoſe he can give 
his voice there. 

Eraſtus. A very good Thought. This now 
is the way to ſoar up immediately into a per- 
fect Neutrality. When we are once come 
to think that private Intereſt can have no 
influence over us in regard to moſt Opinions 
which we efpouſe, it plays its part, without 
being perceived, and conſequently much 
more to its own advantage. The leſs we 
ſuſpect the private Inclinations which may 
determine our Judgment, the leſs we think 
ourſelves capable of” Prejudice and Partiality. 
Thus it is eaſy to think ourſelves in the E- 
quilibrium; Imagination tranſports us thither; 
it gives us a beautiful Repreſentation of that 
Situation; the Colours are at its command. 

Crito. And perhaps while the Imagination 
is playing ſo fine a part, Mr. Interg/ 25 


$5 


* 
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— 3 when we leaſt ape it An 
good earneſt, I find this is but too muck the 
caſe z and if I knew my ſelf better, 1 Wa 
lay: more on that 

Philo. I know ſeveral, who would not un- 
dental what relation Intereſt can have to 


| Ideas or Opinions. They would have taken 


what Crizo juſt now ſaid on that Point very 


ſeriouſly; — have thought it judicious not 


to confound things ſo unlike. Beſides, a 

Man loves to find his work done; and it is 
more eaſy to baniſh Intereſt in Imagination, 
than to venture to inquire what credit it has 


with us, and endeavour to oppoſe it in good 
| by Sper 


Eraſtas. Men are naturally inclined | to in- 
quire into the Cauſes of what offers itſelf. 
They take a pleaſure in diſcovering its hid- 
den Springs. As ſoon as ſome artfully con- 


- wriv'd Machine appears on the Stage, ll in- 


us Perſons are immediately employ'd in 


finding out the Secret. They do not ſtop at 
What firikes' the Eye; they. "muſt, Know all 


the Particulars. 
As for diſcovering the Springs, which put 
hat whole Machine within themſelves into 


motion, that is not of ſo much importance; 


it is ſufficient. that they know the outſide, 
and judge of it by — others think of it, 


ox, perhaps, What they ſeem to think of it 
thernſelves. After all, it may be ſuppoſed 
* a good Effect muſt necetiarily 3 c 
. m 


* 
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from a-good Cauſe. Is not this a way of 
Reaſoning that admits of no en 4 

Crito. Certainly. 

Eraſtus. Let us 5 e we may n not 
find ſome Obhjection againſt it. Every good 
Effect muſt proceed from a good Cauſe. We 
judge Water to be good at the Spring, when 

it is ſo in the Stream. But the Caſe is not 
the ſame in moral Things. In order to know 
whether an Effect is good or not, we muſt 
firſt examine the Cauſe; ſince the whole Va- 
lue of the Effect is taken from the Cauſe 
vhich produces it. So that here we may al- 
ter our Theſis, and ſay, We muſt judge of the 

Effetts by the Cauſe, and 1 not of the * E 
2 Effects. |. 
. Crate. At that rate, every one ** have 
no ſmall Diſcount to make, eſpecially. Perſons 

of Merit; I mean, the Actors of the wiſe 
World. I very much doubt whether they - 
would be inclined to judge of themſelves in 
this manner. They would. ſtick to the old 
Theſis, and, without the leaſt heſitation, judge 
that ſo many fine and good Effects, ſo gene- 
rally eſteemed, can proceed only from a good 
_ Cauſe. This is making ſhort work. 
Eraſtus. This would be convenient enough, 
was not the reckoning to be ſet right in the 
other World ; where, perhaps, the Miſtake 
will prove more fatal than in this. 

Philo. I already perceive by what I Hows 
experienced of the matter, that this Mif- 


reckoning _ 
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reckoning is aſerious Affair. 2h mortz 
fied me more than to ſee ſo many fine Qualities 


vaniſh, which I had, through nou aſcrib- 
ed to enn. I was accuſtomed to conceal 


the bottom of: my OWN Intentions from my- 


ſelf, by that pretended good Intention, which 
Eraftus 5 ar yeſterday. I took that ſu- 


perficial Intention for the true Principle of my 
Actions; and was highly delighted with my- 


ſelf on being well regulated, not only exteri- 
odurly, but alſo interiourly, by the good In- 


tention, which attended my whole Conduct. 
Judge now, if it was not a Mortification to 


me to have a Diſcount to make, and . . ... 


. Crito, Alas, Philo, we are not yet come to 
the end of the reckoning ; I believe we have 
a much larger Diſcount to make, before we 
mall know ourſelves to the bottom, and be 


able to diſcover the ma Springs of our Ac 


tions. | 
Eraſtus. N othing i is leſs obſerved than what 


| Philo has been ſaying of that ſuperficial In- 
tention,” which is made to cover and diſguiſe 
the real Motives of our Actions; this is — 2 


makes ſo many ſatisfied with themſelves. It 
is a common Maxim, that the beſt Actions, 


done on bad Motives, are good for nathing, 


It is not enough to do good; we muſt like- | 


| wiſe add good Intentions. This 13 in every 


one s mouth. 
In reality, this way of FART ſufficiently 


expreſſes the. Caſe. They. are good. Inten- 


tions, 


* 
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tions, added, not to ſay fitched, to what is 
called Good, or a good Action; Bare are not 
the Root, or living Principle; they ſerve to 
juſtify what was ' before ne 11 a hid- 
den Principle. 

However, we are very elt ſatisfied with 
ourſelves on theſe Terms, and give ourſelves 
double Applauſe, both for what we call good 

Actions, and the pretended Seck Inventions : 
which is the Principle of them. 

Mere it neceſſary to produce Examples of 
this, they might be eaſily found, without men- 
tioning ſuch as each of us could give = 2 
own Experience. 

Crito, 1 perceive it would be more agree- 
able to us to look for them in paſt times, 
than to recollect the Experience we have had, 
not to fay the "Experience we every day HIVE 
of the matter. What ſay you, Philo? 

Philo, I am intirely of your mind, Crito :; 
and to take our Eyes off of ourſelves, we need 
only look into the Fewifh Hiſtory, or into 
that of the Life of JESUS CHRIST, 
and the firſt Chriſtians. Obſerve, for exam 
ple, the Zeal of Demetrius of Epheſus for the 
great Diana, the Image that came down from 
Fupiter. What is more reaſonable than to 
defend the Intereſt of the Goddeſs * Private 
Intereſt was the Spring that put all into mo- 
tion: The Intereſt of the great Diana came 
in very ſeaſonably for juſtifying, and even ca» 
nonizing the Action of Demetrius. 

| | | | N Er e 
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. Erafus, This Inſtance fays ſomething 3 


but it is not one of the moſt refined. Thi 
Jes and Chriftians might furniſh us with 
ſome better caleulated for impoſing on the 


World. We may gueſs from thence, that 


the more ſpiritual the Religion preſented to 


Men was, the more refined were the Pretexts 


they employed for ſubſtituting Appearance in 
the place of Reality. 


Crito. Philo and 1 thought nt deli- 
vered for ſome time, from the tireſome Taſk 
of ſeeing ourſelves, by looking back for what 


we did not care to fee. | But what is extreme- 
ly mortifying, thoſe very Examples ſoon led 


us to that diſagreeable Proſpect. 

Eraſtus. Since that is the Caſe, Crita, is 
is a ſign you was not very far from it. Thoſe . 
who in a Review of times paſt, ſeck only to 
loſe ſight of themſelyes, ſucceed to their wiſh. 


Every thing e. a Diverſion to them; and 
e 


they do not ſee themſelves in the TIENES which 
moſt reſemble them. 155 
Crito. Perhaps they are an ngry with the 
Originals, of which they are Copies. 
Eraſtus. Nothing ſo common; but I be- 


| zeve we forget ourſelves. I know not which 


of us has brought ſome ſecret Charm with 


him that keeps us here ſo long to- day. 


Crito. That Charge can fall only on Mr. 
Profeſſor of Reveries, N 8 8 858 by 


the Title of Magician. | 
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| Grits: Have ju e e Mas es 
1 ellang to me of you, rent. dh 
that much to your advantage. 
Eraſtus. What is his Name, cus? 5 
Crito. Hilarius, Son-, in. law to Seranion. 
 Eraſtus. He is a Man of Merit; and 
mong other good Qualities, very judicious. 4 
Philo. Are you particularly! CY 
| with him, Eraſtus? | 
Eraſtus. I never ſpoke to him, I know litth | 
by ſight; he has a Mien which prejudices 
one in his favour; beſides, q _— heard him | 
very well ſpoken of. * It 
Crito. This is being even with one hat 
ther, He likewiſe eſteems you, on having 
heard much faid to your advantage; and I 
doubt not, but if he knew the value you 
have for him, his Idea of your Merit would 
be heighten'd. I ſhall not fail to let bim 
know it the firſt-time I ſee him. 
Philo. I have heard Hilarius ſpoken of in 
a different manner. He is by ſeveral charged 
with Attachment, and want of Delicacy, | 
when his own Intereſt is in queſtion. OY 
Eraſtus. They are prejudiced” Perſons, 
7 Philo; or perhaps have an Intereſt i in talking 
of him at that rate. 


- | Fo Philo. 
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Philo. May it not as well be en 1 ö 
thoſe, who have ſpoken to his advantage, 
may be prejudiced in his favour, or * 
have an Intereſt in crying him up? - 
Eraſtus. What Intereſt can they A in 
that? This is diving too deep into things; 
a Man cannot be too ealy, of Belief, when 
he would judge charitably. 

Philo, True; but take care, Egk, that 
while you judge charitably on one hand, you 
not judge raſhly on the other, by charg- 

— wo > who have ſpoken difadyantageouſly 

| = him, with; Calumny, or bad Intentions. 
Enquire a little what could engage you to 

Juſtify Hilarius, to the prejudice of others. 
Fraſtus. Unleſs it be the Eſteem he has ex- 


preſſed for me, I know not what could be 
my Motive. But, dear Philo, will you, in 


your turn, inquire what could induce you 
to ſide with thoſe who Tus ane 


of him? 

.. Phils. Unleſs it ba that, being formerly 
concerned in a Cauſe againſt my Client, he 
Carried it, I do not ſee what could make me 
him, the good things that _ be ſaid of 


_ Eraftus. You and I, Philo, are very pro- 
per Judges of his Merit. What ſays Crito to 
ae matter ? He, no. doubt, is neuter; and 
_ conſequently in a condirign of Judging f ſuch 
: Judges as we are. n 2 


3 ri to. 
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Crito. I am examining whether I am neu- 
ter or not. I ought to be ſo; for I never had 
any. quarrel with Hilarius; and Intereſt can 
have no r in the Opinion I OP form of 
Hin 5; 8 
_ Hold; I now „ xemieraber that, i in a diſpi 

which I had with Ariſtus, he orofelled : to 
give into 1 and obſerved the Su- 
periority I over my Antagoniſt in cer- 
tain reſpects. Beſides, he is in my way of 
thinking in regard to Tropbimus and Gaius, 
with whom I could never agree. This is more 
than enough for making me exceptionable. 
We are all three in the fame caſe ; and muſt 
look elſewhere for a Judge. 
P dbilo. Here now is a Scene that ninth 

furniſh Mr. Profeſſor. of Reveries with much f 
Matter for a Diſſertation in his way. 

Crito. It gives a lively Image of che Powe 
of Mr. Intereſt over our Judgments, over ne 
advantageous or diſadvan tageous Opinion, we 
form one of another. 
Philo. When Eraſtus firſt ſpoke of the In- 
fluence which Intereſt might have over our 
Opinions or Judgments, I almoſt thought he 
overſtrainꝰd the matter: for I then conſider'd 
Intereſt only in point of Money ; but I ſoon 
found that by private Intereſt we are to un- 
derſtand all that touches us to the Wiel, 
whatever affects us moſt ſtrongly. 

Eraſtus. We have, perhaps, all found by ex- 35 
perience, that when our Honour or Character 
was 


was attack d, we were not leſs concern'd than 
if our Purſe had been in — To take 


the matter right, theſe two ſorts of Intereſt 


are ſo cloſely united, that they may be con- 
founded into one. Were we but a little ac- 
cuſtomed to ſound ourſelves, to ſee our ſe- 


cret Inclinations and Views, we ſhould find 


that the Intereſt of Fortune and that of world- 


ly Honour, are but one and the ſame Object, 


one and the ſame Mark, at which we am, 
without thinking of it diſtinctly. 

Ciito. Ir is evident from 1 that 
one is a very proper means of leading to the 
other. Nothing goes farther toward gaining 
a Man a general Eſteem, than a plentiful 
Fortune. As ſoon as he knows how to make 
himſelf honoured for his Riches, he com- 
mences a Man of Merit. On the other hand, 
nothing ſo much makes Men deſirous of uni- 
verſal Eſteem and Approbation, as the ſecret 
hopes they ground on them of anlüng or 
improving their Fortune. 

Eraſtus. Hence it may be contloded, that 
| all the little private Intereſts are like ſo . 
ſmall Cords, which all terminate in the great 


Rope of Fortune, on which that of Reputation 
is often no more than a Dependent. When 
any one of theſe little Cords is touched, and 
we find ourſelves hurt by the Action, we do 
not think of inquiring into the Cauſe of it; 
at leaſt we do not think of going ſo far in 
queſt of 1 it. The Subject which occaſions 


_ this 
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this Pain, ſeems abſolutely unlike the Cauſe 
iet ee 2 ell 
Philo. Without going far for an Inſtance, 
what led me to ſuſpect the handſome things 
ſaid of Hilarins? | "1 | 
Eraſtus. And what was it that engaged 
Eraſtus to look on him with ſo favourable an 
Eye, and give him the Character of a judici- 


© ous Man, without having ever heard him 


ſpeak? What induced him to tax thoſe, who 
ſpoke to his diſadvantage, with. Calumny; 
and take the contrary Opinion for right 
Sterling, without knowing which was beſt 
grounded? . 

If the Perſons - generally efteemed, and 
who value themſelves upon it, knew what 
that Eſteem held by, and the Principle which 
produces it in thoſe who exprels it, they 


would find themſelves not much obliged to 


their Admirers. I ſpeak of the moſt ſincere 
Eſteem. He who has fuch a one for another, 
ſoon finds his account in it: It is ſerviceable 
to him ſeveral ways ; ſometimes for making 
a ſhew of his own Judgment and good Taſte, 
and thereby acquiring the Eſteem of thoſe who 
hear him: at other times, for engaging a 


Return from the Perſon himſelf, either by 


ſome real Service, or a reciprocal Eſteem. 

It is ſomewhat ſingular, that Gratitude, 
which is now hardly to be found among Men., 
ts always admitted, more or leſs, in regard 

Vo“. I. R . to 
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to Eſteem; in that point we never miſs our 
aim, and may depend on a return. 

Crito. I Mo obſerved it more than once, 

without being able to aſſign the Reaſon. Cer- 

tainly nothing is more ſcarce in the World 

than Gratitude z as ng as Men may expect 

any cy from you, ma are entirely devoted 

to you: Are you out of a Condition of ſerv- 

Ang chem in any thing? they are at liberty, 

_ and willingly give you leave to retire to the 
other World. 

'The Caſe is not the me in regard to E- 
ſteem; we find no Ingrates on this Article, 
No ſooner a Man knows you value him, but 

he begins to do the ſame by you; and though 
vou are not in a condition of doing him any 
other Service, he retains a grateful Senſe of 
' that to the day of his Death. He eſteems 
you merely becauſe you eſteem him. Is any 
thing more equitable? 
Eraftus. Is it not Lay rey to ſolve the Rid- 
dle? I fancy a little Magic would enable us 
to do it. 
In quality of Magician, then, I unfold the 
Myſtery, and eg. that theſe two Contraries 
have but one and the ſame Cauſe for their 
8 Principle, and may very well ſubſiſt together 
| inthe lame Subject. This Principle is Mr. I- 
| tereſt, who gives only with a view of receiv- 
| ing, and of receiving more than he gives. 
| | Hence it follows, in the firſt Caſe, that 
= whatever Good he has received from any wm 
= | | „ When 


— OE OE I , 
e 


Return at the ſame time. What he 


Hed 
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when that Perſon can do no more for him, 
he gives himſelf no concern about Reſtitu- 
tion, unleſs he is forced to it by another in- 


direct Intereſt. 


Gratitude is quite © out of the queſtion. How 
happens it that Mr. intereſt is ſo grateful in 


regard to Eſteem? *Tis becauſe, in the latter 


Caſe, he gives nothing without be s A 

ves, 
coſts him nothing; and what he receives, 
ſometimes procures him more than Eſteem. 
But, though it was confined to a bare Re- 
turn, he would ſtill be largely repaid his Ex- 
pences; becauſe the Value he ſets on himſelf is 
authoriſed by the Value ſet on him by a Man 
of Judgment and good Taſte, Now he can- 


not avoid eſteeming a judicious Man, there- 


fore nothing is more equitable than to eſteem 


thoſe who eſteem us, © 
Thus Mr. 3 by a | Principe 


of Juſtice to make a return in the latter Caſe, 
though he willingly excuſes himſelf in he 


former. 


Philo. Mr, Intereſs muſt certainly nur 


Juſtice or Equity much at heart. Some Peo- 


ple imagine they cannot agree one with the 


other; they are miſtaken, no doubt, ſince 


the contrary is evident from Experience. 9 


alu. They agree ſo well, that Juſtice 
and Equity lend Nr. Intereft their Names as 
often as he wants them. He may even bore 


row their Dreſs on certain Occafions. 


Abſalom is an —_— of this, Irie 
T 2 Known 
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known. that private Intereſt was his Counſel- 

lor in all his Actions; however, he ſtill re- 
tained a great Eſteem for. the Names of Juſtice 


and Equity, and fetched deep Sighs for their 


Re-eſtabliſhment. ' O that I were made Fudge 
in the Land, ſaid he, that any Man, who bath 
any Suit of Cauſe, might come to me, and I 
wand do-bim Fuſtice *. _ : 
Here now is a ſtroke of Mr. Intereſts Art 
in old times. He has made a conſiderable 
Progreſs ſince; his Practices are more ſeeret 
at preſent; He knows how to render himſelf 
imperceptible where he has moſt Power. He 
appears only under the Names and Dreſs of 
Juſtice and Equity. 
Crito. Hence, Mathur doubt, afiſcs that 
double Intention, of which we talked yeſter- 


| day. Tbe true one is leaſt perceptible. 


Eraſtus. It is certain that the real Principle, 

oh which we act, is commonly moſt hidden. 
The borrowed Motives, by which we proceed 
on Reflection, are much more eaſily per- 
ceived. 
When we have occaſion co ſay to ourſelves 
chat we do this or that on ſuch or ſuch a Mo- 
tive, it looks very like that ſuperficial Inten- 
tion, which is only put on, and ſerves- as a 
Covering to the real Intention. _ 

-- Philo; It ſeems to me very difficult to make 
à juſt and diſtinct Diſcovery of ſuch ſecret 
Springs chraugh ſo many Covers. 

„ r from W n can pene- 
| 1 trate 
2 ala . 8 


. N 
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trate fo far, unleſs a Principle more profound 
than thoſe Covers, opens a Paſſage. This 
Principle is Conſcience. Every one feels from 
his own Experience, that it alone can diſtin- 
guiſn Reality from Appearance, ne true 
from borrow'd Motives. 

Philo, That is beyond all diſpute. | I have 
often found that, gray I was in the wrong 
in regard to any one, I had no difficulty in 

juſtifying my ſelf; at leaſt 1 5uſtified. the 
_ Goodnels of my Intentions, and the Motives 
on which I acted. But as ſoon as I vouch⸗ 
ſafed to ſound myſelf one Moment, the Lan- 
guage of, Conſcience made thoſe: borrow'd 
Motives ;vaniſh, and ſhewed me the true 
ones; ſo that I could not impoſe on myfelf, 
without calling in Reaſoning, in order to co- 
lour over what I had no and: to ſee in. its 
natural Deformity. 

Eraſtus. Tins comes up to the Obſervicion 
we have often made. The Origin of the 
Falſe is in the Will; and introduced i into _ 
by the Will. Truth therefore mutt - 
with correcting the Falſe of the Will, 1 
it can correct that of Ideas. 7 | 

Here the Diſtinction and Relation between 
Conſcience, and right Reaſon; is clear, The 
former ſhews and correfs the Falſe of the 
Will, by way of Sentiment: The latter ſbews 
and corretts it in Ideas by Evidence, _ _.. 

Hence it appears, Philo, that I did not ex- 
plain myſelf well, when I gave you room to 
think, I admitted the Language of Conſcience, 
1 excluſive 
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excluſive of that of right Reaſon. I con- 
ſider them as inſeparable; and if I at firſt men- 
tioned only — of Conſeience, 1t is becauſe 
Ilook' d on Ti as the Introduction to the other. 
Were I to giye a more methodical Defi- 
nition than ought to be expected from a Re- 
weur, I ſhould fay that it is more the Buſi- 
neſs of Conſcience to demoliſh, than to build; 
to make Men ſenſible of the Palſe, rather 
than point out the Tue. The * 
tion of the True belongs to right Reaſon; 
as the True can be demonſtrated only on he 
xuins:of the Falſe, it follows that we are led 
to that Demonſtration, only fo far as we al- 
lo Conſcience eo male us ſenſible of the Falſe. 
Crito. This Definition ſeems to agree 8 
fectly well with what has been ſaid in the I 
ters on Conſcience; and methinks i it gives no 
{mall light to them. ; '9 
raus. In order to ex phen things er 
in regard to the Office of Confiece, we 
. ought to go back to our Diſtinẽtion of the 
Falſe into ſpeculative and practical. 1 he 
latter is the Origin of the former; and Con- 
. ſcience is in a Particular manner 2 on 
the Falſe, as practical. 
This ſort ir Falſe, is. more eallly under- 


0 ſtood, than defined; and conſequenti Con- 


: Sence diſcovers and corrects it by the Sen- 
timent. This Falſe is in the Will; it is the 
-contrary to Uprightneſs and Sincerity. As 
oppoſite to Upiightnes, it wilfully ſhuts the 


one againſt 3 and endeavours to "pa 
| : 
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poſe on itſelf. As oppoſite to Sincerity, it en- 
deavours to appear what it is not, and im- 
poſe on others. 

In order to impoſe on itſelf, it makes uſe 
of Pretexts, Subterfuges and Evaſions. In 
order to impoſe on others, it uſes Diſguiſe, 

Diſſimulation, and all that goes by the Name 
of Appearances. In this conſiſts the Falſe of 
the Will, or the prattical Falſe, on which 
we have obſerved that Conſcience ought to 
be employed. 

Crito. You faid, Eraſtus, that conſcience 
ſhews the Falſe of the Will by the way of 
Sentiment. I find a Proof of that within my- 
felf. 1 n to experience ſomething of it. 
wen 1 tol Ppilo I wanted Honeſty in regard 

oY rn Aro that I was made 1 of 
this a Je ne ſgai quoi, the age 
of which whe te that I could. 9 


tracddict it. 


Pbdilo. It was to no purpoſe for me to put 
a good face on the matter; I felt the Force 
of it in ſpite of all my Endeavours to avoid: 
ir, I was then exactly in the Diſp fition, 
which Eraſtus has juſt now deſcribed, in re- 
gard to the Falſe of the Will. | 

On one hand, I ſtrove to impoſe on my- 
ſelf, and thus became very dexterous at ſtart- 
ing Difficulties, and evading the Queſtion, 

| When it preſſed me too clofe, I then began 
to banter Crito on the Progreſs he made, or 

look on my Watch and tell you it was late. 
} P 4 However, 
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However, I managed my game pretty well; 
and by doing my beſt 0 ay on 1 : 
omitted nothing that might impoſe on others. 
This made me complaiſant in appearance, 

while I was very far from being ſo in reality, 
T put on an air of Impartiality and Attention 
to Truth, while I heard but with one Ear, 
and was deaf with the other. I knew how to 
yield at ? wha times, and agree to ſeveral 
things, that I might not be ſuſpected of Ob- 
. Ninacy, I pretended to be full of Modera- 
tion, when I was moſt vexed. In order to 


diſguiſe the matter more effectually, I began 


with commending Eraſtus's Penetration, and 
Juſtneſs. of Judgment ; by which I gained a 
double Advantage. I interrupted: him when 
his Diſcourſe hit me home; and at the ſame 
time appeared equitable and judicious. I 
did not care to ſhew my Jealouſy of Crito; 
and when I pretended to detain Eraſtus, I 
could have wiſhed he had fixed the next day 
B 7 4 
Judge now, dear Eraſtus, whether you have 
any need to be very long in * in what 
the Falſe of the Will conſiſts, I can talk 
learnedly of it in all reſpects; and think I may 
ſay that a want of Uprightneſs, by which we 
endeavour to impoſe on ourſelves, cauſes 
that want of Sincerity, which prompts us to 
impoſe on others. „ „ 
TCrito. Can it then be doubted that Senti- 
ment and Experience are able Maſters? Iam . 
l foe et | 3 
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no longer ſurprized at what Eraſtus has ſo 
often ſaid of them. 
_  Eraſtus. All the Leſſons which Conſcience 
can give us, are reducible to Sentiment and 
Experience; and what Philo has Juſt now ob- 
ſerved, is a Proof of it. 

Philo. It is certain that the Sentiment alone 
has unveiled me to myſelf. It is the Sentiment 
that reproved me for want of Uprightneſs, as 
well as for want of Sincerity. When I ſought 
for Evaſions, or ſhifted the en, I was 
very ſenſible that I would not ſee, or looked 
on one ſide. In ſhort, I found that I did not 
go ſtrait forward; and when I compoſed my- 
ſelf, in order to appear what I was not, I 
was but too well convinced that my Heart 
gave my Tongue the lye. 
 Crito. At that rate, every Man might cafily 


know himſelf. One Moment's Attention 


to what paſſes within himſelf, would be ſuf- 
ficient for letting him ſee how much he is dif- 
guiſed; and the ſurprizing pains we take to 
appear this or that, are a certain Sign of our 
being far from what we would appear. 
Eraſtus. An Attention to what paſſes with- 
in one's ſelf, is too mortifying, dear Crito. 
An Attention to the moſt abſtract Ideas, gives 
us no trouble in compariſon of that. | | 
An Attention to what paſſes. within one's 
ſelf, is extremely eaſy to a Man, who can re- 
folve to ſee himſelf as + really is. It requires 
no Die, no Labour, of the Head, In all 
* RN ; - 4 3 thele 8 
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theſe reſpects, it is neither tireſome nor Pain- 
ful. It is of ſo ſimple a nature, that, in or- 
der to expreſs it, we ought to find another. 
Term than Attention; at. leaſt if by it we un- 
derſtand any Application of Mind. 
_ Man, for example, is capable of Attention 
in two reſpects, either in regard to what he 
Boks or to what he ſees. "The former is more 
eay, and requires no Application. The lat- 
— is more difficult; it cannot be perform*d 
ſo expeditiouſly,. or with ſo little bene. ea of. 
Miſtake. 

Crito. T underſtand you, Eraſtus; and, if 
Tam not miſtaken, you mean that the Senti- 
ment of Pain or Pleaſure, Cold or Heat, for 
example, requires leſs Attention tlian is ne- 
ceſſary for the Diſcevery of. Objects, which 
preſent themſelves to the ſight. Attention to 
what we ſee, requires ſome ſort of Appli- 
cation, at leaſt for. ſeeing diſtintly the Di- 
verſity of Objects; whereas Attention to what 
we feel, is ſo quick and ſimple, that it is even 

antbveiduble, unleſs the Machine is out of or- 
der, or the Application i is very ſtrong another: | 
wa | 
Philo. believe that Senſation, when fond: : 
what lively,. gets the better of the ſtrongeſt 
Application. How great Application ſoever 
J. gave, a few Moments ago, to Eraftus's Diſ- 
courſe, I was: fenfibly affected with the Sting 
of a Waſp.. I ſhould think that ate 


elf awakens: the * 
alu 
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Eraſtus. It is certain, that a quick Senſation 
naturally rouſes the Attention; but when 
Senſation" is half ſtupified, by ſome Diſorder 
in the Machine, the Defect in the Vivacity of 
the Senſation muſt be ſupplied by Attention. 
But, 3 all Compariſons, this may lead us 
| prove a Rub in our way. What 
a meant by it, is that, in the generality of 
Mankind; the Senſe of Conſcience is very 
much blunted and ſtifled. Thoſe in whom it 
is leſs active, want a greater degree of Atten- 
tion for perceiving it, 
- This Attention renders the Senfation more 
nice and lively; and in proportion as it be- 
comes ſo, it adviſes more by itſelf, than by the 
Attention given to it; or at leaſt, this Atten- 
tion is ſo ſimple, that it ſeems entirely natural. 


It muſt be allowed, however, that it is thus 7 


ealy only to ſuch as have already made ſome 
progrels 1 in Uprightneſs. 
Philo. I ſee my Miſtake, - Braftusy I did- - 
not conſider Men in very different Claſſes, in 
regard to Uprightneſs and Delicacy of Senti- - 
ment. I now underſtand that, without diſ- 
_ tinguiſhing the different Degrees in Which 
they may be, in that reſpect, we fall into 
Contradictions or Confuſion. 
Eraſtus. Dear Philo, be pleaſed to under- 
ftand likewiſe, that an Attention to what 
paſſes within ourſelves, becomes every day: 
more natural, as we — to it; 
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3 the Senſation is made more quick and 
| ve 7. 85 5 | 
When a Man is gone thus a all that hav 
the leaſt Appearance of the Falſe, is immedi- 
ately reproved and condemned. The borrow—-— 
ed or ſuperficial Intention, which covered the 
true one, will paſs no more; or, at leaſt, it is 
preſently known to be falſe. The leaſt Diſ- 
guiſe we employ, to impoſe either on our- 
ſelves or others, is immediately thrown off by 
this nice Senſation. It cannot bear what has 
been invented for ſubſtituting all the Imagina- 
tion forms, for procuring. a falſe Repoſe, in 
the room of the Sentiments of the Heart, _ 
ee and Sincerity. _ 

Crito. I perceive that Sentiment is ſtill very 
dull in me; and as it becomes more lively, it 
will make me ſenſible of what I have not yet 
perceived in ſeveral Particulars. The laſt 
thing you ſaid, gave me an Idea of it. What 
you there deſcribed, paſſes for Religion with 
ſeveral; inſtead of being placed in the Rank | 
of the Falſes, it is called Devotion. 
For my part, I was always highly pleaſed 
with myſelf, for riſing above Bigotry or Su- 
perftition ; but I find I am not yet free from 


ſeveral things, which are, properly ſpeaking, 


_ only ſo many Subſtitutions to Real 


Eraſtus. The Falſe of this kind is, I think, 
molt difficultly removed, and what we de- 
ceive ourſelves in the longeſt. This moſt 


effectually enables us to impoſe on _— 
an 
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and be very well ſatisfied with ourſelves i in re- 


gard to Religion. | 
A Diſguiſe of this nature is much more * 


daucing than the coarſe Diſguiſe, by which we 


ſtrive only to impoſe on others. Thoſe who 
confine themſelves to the latter, are very ſen- 
fible, that, in the main, they are not "oy Va- 
luable. 
The former, on the contrary, being g igno- 
rant of their Diſguiſe, and taking what is only 
put on or Borrowed for Reality, imagine them- 
ſelves very worthy of Eſteem. They even 
believe they act very honeſtly; and the pains 
they take to impoſe on others, ſeem to them 
no Diſguiſe; it is a piece of well judged Pru- 
dence for maintaining the Reputation they 
deſerve: 

Philo. We obſerved, ſome time ago, that 
the moſt effectual Diſguiſe 3 is that which is 
leaſt perceived; that, by long Cuſtom, it be- 
comes as natural as breathing; and Iam of 
Opinion, that nothing ſupports it more than 
what is termed Religion, independent of Con- 
ſcience, or Uprightneſs in obeying its Dic- 
cates. . 

 Eraft 16. It muſt be owned, that Religion; 
| "takes' in that ſenſe, is fit for all manner or 

Purpoſes. Men are too artful, not to make 

uſe of it as Neceſſity requires. 
I have leſs regard here to the temporal Ad- 
vantages to be procured by it, than to one 
more material and refined. I mean, a certain 
| * 


— 
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RNepoſe of Conſcience, at which all Men aſpire, 
a ſort of Aſſurance for. Futurity, which re- 
moves all the Diſquiets they may feel on that 
ſcore. This Repoſe or Aſſurance is very ne- 
eeſſary for enjoying the Advantages of For- 
tune: their Intereſt is not leſs concerned in 
| ſceking what may make them eaſy in their 
Pleaſures, than in acquiring a Fortune that | 
3 Frocures them thoſe Pleaſures. - - 

Hence it is eaſily comprehended, how 
much all Men are intereſted in Religion, ſince 
it is of fo univerſal uſe. 

. Phils. Is not this the Origin of all the moſt 
extravagant Religions? Should I ſay it is Con- 
feience, I ſhould fall into my old Quibbles. 
I muſt be ſaid, that Conſcience is the Occaſion 
olf it; and that, in order to make it eaſy or 

| lent, Men have ſubſtituted what they call. 
Religion,, in the room of the Reality * re- 


e 1 This is making Conſcience a proper 
Reparation. 

| " Philo. The Reparation would be eaſily made, . 
1 Words were ſufficient for that purpoſe; 
they might- outwardly repair the Damage. 
I have done it by my former Accuſations ;- 
but, as the Source of thoſe Accuſations was a 

_ fecret. Principle of Reſiſtance or Oppoſition = 
to Truth, I think the Reparation can be real 
only as far as I allow Truth to deſtroy that 
Principle, and thus become as ſuſceptible of 
ies Impreſſions, as 1. L NEE 

em. 


8 cn 
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Crito. This comes up to the Evidence, to 
which Obedience to Conſcience ought to lead. 
If I am. not mi ken, Eraſtus meant 
. by Attention to what coc ſce. He there- 
by diſtinguiſhed the Sentiment of Conſcience,, 
from the Evidenee which reſults. from it, or 
the Language of right Reaſon... 
If Conſcience is employ'd on the practical 
Falſe, right Reaſon, without doubt, 18 em- 
ep den the Speculative. 
Eraſtus. This is what we call reuniting, 
Subjects. But, to begin with Attention to. 
what we ſee, methinks it is ſo cloudy, that 
we may expect a heavy Shower. 
Crito. And, by way of Attention to whit 
we feel, Ecan tell eg ls time to 891 to —_— 


n 
DIALOGUE XXIV. 
Crrro, Puck, and ERASTUS.... 


Ciba Hare Juſt now a entertain'd with: 
4 Scene, which has convinced me, 
that it is ; impoſſible to be judicious, without: 
Neutrality, or an Equilibrium. It was acted 
by ingenious Men, and old Friends, dure 
whoſe Intereſts were ſome what different. 
Not to amuſe you - with a long Deral of 
what paſſed, y ou muſt know that Menaxder, . 
who had — informed of their Difference, 
undertook to — them ſubſcribe their own... 
PE” W 
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Condemnation, without ſeeming to have them 
in view. To that purpoſe, he introduced a 


Caſe, which, in che pain, was exactly their 
own, though diſguiſed. 


He ſubmitted ” 1 1 it to thel- 


8 Gentlemen, as indifferent Perſons. They 


maturely weigh'd the Reaſons. on both ſides, 
and concluded, that the Matter ought to be 
- made up; chat each of the Parties ſhould 
make ſome Conceſſion in favour of his Anta- 
goniſt. The reſt of the Company thought 
the Concluſion very judicious. Menander 
did not immediately apply the Caſe, but let 
the Diſcourſe turn on other Subjects. About 
three Quarters of an Hour after, he laid hold 
of an Opportunity, which offered, of putting 
the two Friends on their own Affair, but in a 
Jocoſe way, as ſpeaking of what ought not to 
be handled ſeriouſly among Friends. 
I They, for ſome Moments, kept up the 
Raillery; but ſoan fell into the grave Strain. 
One of the Parties began with laying, the 
Queſtion ought to be waved; that it ought 
not to be diſcuſſed in ſuch good Company. 
The other took Menander aſide, to tell him 
his Grievances. Menander endeavoured to 
make him abide by what he had pronounced 
on the Caſe propoſed; but things were now 
quite altered, and there was no Compariſon. 
Menander then deſired him to ſhew him. the 
Difference; here my Gentleman was puzzled. 
Aer Some * Shifts, he look'd 
$242.72] on 
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on his Watch, and faid he had an Apen 
ment elſewhere. | 
Menander then 3 the other, who put 
on an Air of Indifferency, ſaid it was not 
worth while, and that it was a Trifle, which 
would be ſoon adjuſted; as a Proof of which, 
he obſerved, that they had not diſcontinued 
their Viſits one to another. All this Menan- 
der granted, and added, that their Caſe was 
exactly the ſame with what he had ſtarted ; 
ſo that nothing was ſo eaſy as to decide it in 
the ſame manner. As he did not expect this 
Stroke, he was gravelled; he had no mind, 
either to depart from his former Deciſion, r 
retract what he had ſaid concerning the ſmall 
Importance of their Difference; he was re- 
duced to make a Diſtinction between their 
Caſe, and that propoſed. This Diſtinction 
ſhow'd he had the Affair at heart, and that 
it was not ſo inconſiderable as he pretended. 
In ſhort, not knowing how to get out of 
the Scrape, he was ſeized with a Shivering, 
which put him in apprehenſion of a Fit of the 
Ague; whereupon he thought it a point of 
Prudence to go home immediately. 
The two Perſons concerned being gone, 
the Spectators had Matte renough before them, 


from the Scene, that had paſſed. But, as 


only two of the Company were neuter, 'the 
reſt acted a new Scene, each ſiding with the 
Perſon he loved beſt. What they before 
thought very judicious in the Caſe ſuppoſed, 

| 5 Was 


— 
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was now quite otherwiſe. Each Man - ſaw 
Objects with other Eyes, not to ſay with o- 
ther Glaſſes, For my part, as I had no In- 
elination to enter into the Diſpute, and not 
_ knowing how long” it might laſt, I left the 
Room. 
Philo. Stories like this are not uncommon. 
Every one knows, that the Point of View 
varies very much, according as Paſſion or | 
| private Intereſt is concerned. But, I think 
Men reſt contented, with perceiving how ri- 
dieulous others are in the Caſe, without think- 
ingto make their own advantage of the Obſer- 
| vation. 
> Eraftas, As long as a Man is- not in the 
IS ike Circumſtances, he imagines himſelf very 
far from acting on the ſame Principle, which 
produces in others ſuch effects as he diſlikes. 
He is greatly pleaſed with himſelf, that he is 
not capable, as he thinks, of being influenced 
by a paultry Intereſt : he remembers that on 
ſuch an Occaſion he acted in a very different 
manner, This is ſufficient for congratulating 
himſelf on the Fairneſs of his Character, and 
the Goodneſs of his Heart. | 
Crito. We ſhould perhaps be mich out 
in our Reckoning, if we here took the Me- 
thod mentioned by Eraſtus the other day: 
I mean, if we judged rather of the Effects 
by the Cauſe, than of the Cauſe by the Effects. 
Philo. But how is it poſſible to diſcover a 
hy oC which is commonly concealed % 
0 
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ſo many good Intentions? If that is the trueſt 


Principle, which makes leaſt noiſe, how ſhall 
we be able to penetrate ſo far, unleſs it be by 
that Attention to what paſſes within. us, of 
which we were talking yeſterday ? I am pret- 
ty ſenſible that is the Point ; but, at the ſame 


time, I am as ſenſible of the Difficulty of re- 


-folving on it, at laſt of entirely reſolving on 


it, and conſenting to ſee the inmoſt Receſſes 


of our on Hens. 


Crito. You may add, Philo, that it is not 


leſs difficult to be willing:to open the Eyes to 
thoſe Truths which reprove mn, or may ca- 
ry us farther than we deſtre. *3 i 7006 


Feat. This laſt Step, though difficult 
in itſelf, ceaſes to be fo, when once we have 


"reſolved: to take the firſt; or rather it is a 


natural Conſequence of it. 

The Truths which we are moſt apprehen- 
five of ſeeing, become painful ta us, only 
by the Oppoſition they meet with in us: that 
Oppoſition is much more in our Will or In- 
clinations, than in our Ideas. Hence it is an. 


eaſy Concluſion, that when we have once 
conſented in good earneſt, to diſcover the 


bottom of our Will, or Inclinations, we find 


no difficulty in ARE our e to what 
may reform us. 

The free Conſent, by which we give Cen 
ſcience leave to correct the Falſe of the Will, 
is the ſame by which we allow Evidence to 
weiß __ Falſe of. Ideas. _— 
418: 


E 
| 
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This ſhews the near Relation between the 
Language of Conſcience, and that of right 
Reaſon, ſince the ſame Conſent admits both. 
Crito. And conſequently, that without 
Uprightneſs of Will, or the Equilibrium 
which follows it, we cannot = e e in 
all reſpects. f 
Philo. The "OY which you juſt” now 
ined, is a pretty good Proof of that. It 
appears, that in general each Man in the 
Company was judicious enough in the Caſe 
propoſed, as relating to Perſons unknown; 
| but, as ſoon as they found themſelves con- 
cerned i in it, ſome perſonally, others through 
for their Friend, the Caſe was al- 
tered; what was before very plain and evi- 
dent, now ceaſed to be ſo, In reality, there 
is a wide difference between what concerns 
une, and what relates to another. 
[| Fraſtus. It appears from hence, that i is 
| u in our own power to admit, or ſhut 
out Evidence, according to the Deciſion of 
our Will or Intereſt. 
This is readily acknowledged in Civil Af. 
fairs; and if our Eyes are not good enough 
or ſeeing this Principle in ourſelves, at leaſt | 
we ſee it in others. Thoſe, for example, 
whoſe Intereſt has ſuffered from it, can re- 
- member it; nothing is ſo fine as the Moral 
Reflections they make on that Subject. 
„ O Times! O Manners! (faid a Perſon 
0 Ar other day, in his own Caſe) el 
| (e al | 
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<« ſhall we find Honeſty? Men ſtick at no? 


„thing; Conſcience is laid aſide. Mr. 


« knew in his Conſcience, that Money was 


“ mine by Right; I deſired no other Judge; 
 & wanted ſome Formalities; he had them 


* on his ſide; that is ſufficient for ſtifling all 
„ Remorſe, and gaining his Cauſe. Apply 
to the moſt judicious Man in the World, 


continued he, the: Moment his Intereſt is 


« concerned, he loſes his Judgment, and 
* begins to perplex the moſt N and evi- 


« dent Caſe.” 


I admired the unfortunate Gentleman 8 a 
| Zeal for the Intereſt of Juſtice, and the Re- 
ſpect he ſhowed for the Authority of Con- 


8 ſince he deſired no other Judge but 


that of his Antagoniſt. I then — what 
had been ſaid in the Reveries, concerning the 
Art of making an advantage of one's Neigh- 


bour's Conſcience, while Men give them- 
ſelves but little Concern about uſing their 
own. After all, nothing is ſo ingenious; 


this is making a Teſtimony, that interiourly 


corrects others, ſubſervient to our N 
ntereſt. 


Crito. It ſeems we are b to i no 


uſe of what is given us merely for our own 


Service. | 

It is certain that the buſineſs of Conſcience 
in Man is confined to reproving and correct- 
ing him; it never reproaches us with want 
of Uprightneſs in another. That other has 


within 
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within him the ſame Witneſs, who will ſoon 
make him feel him, if the Perſon doth not 
"ſtifle all Senſe of him. We are under no ap- 
prehenſion from another Man's Conſcience, 
unleſs it be indirectly by the Obedience that 
Other pays it; and _ gives our Conſcience 
occaſion to reproac us with ny . 
Conduct. : 
That Caſe excepted, the direct Language 

of Conſcience regards only each Man in par- 
ticular, Have you had a difference with ano- 
ther? As ſoon as you enter into yourſelf, you 
feel Reproaches, not on his, but on your own 
being in the wrong. You may, indeed, per- 
ceive another's Fault; that falls under the 
Cognizance of Evidence; but Conſcience or 
Sentiment will never reprove you for ano- 
ther : Its Language frequently produces the 
contrary Effect; it juſtifies to us the Perſon 
whom we unjuſtly condemn z ſhews us our 
Fault at Ie, and pleads the Cauſe of our 
Adverſ: 

Here 


en cry up the Authority of Con- 


Iitience; and endeavour to make their advan- 


tage of it; not of their own Conſcience, but 
of that of others, ſo far as it indirectly concurs 
with their own in procuring ſome temporal 
Advantage. | 
This is no new Practice; we have an In- 
ſtance of it in the Goſpel. A certain Man, 
hearing our Lord F of not ſetting the 


heart on Riches, — laid hold 8 
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this Opportunity of deſiring him to incul- 


cate the Doctrine to his Brother, who refuſed 
to give him his Inheritance. Nothing could 
be more equitable ; he ated no more than 


his —— 


Philo. There is no room for doubting, 


that Conſcience indirectly concurs to the good 


of Civil Society; but it is probable, that 


thoſe who know it, only by the temporal Ad- 
vantage they reap from it, will not have rea- 


ſon to be long pleaſed with it. 


Eraſtus. They will one day be ſenſible that | 


they have — the uſe of it, and that 


the advantage they have made of their N eigh- 


bour's Conſcience, has been very inconſider- 


able, in compariſon of the Injury they have 
done themſelves, in deſpiſing the Language 
of their own. They will underſtand that, 


if the Authority of Conlincy ought to re- 
gulate Civil Society; this can be done only 
by regulating the Conduct of each of the Per- 


ſons who compoſe it: that if one ſingle Per- 
ſon, refuſing to be interiourly regulated, or 
made upright, ſhould pretend to make a tem- 


poral Advantage of another, ſuch pretended 
Advantage would only render him more 


miſerable. 


Every one will know ſooner or later for 
what end Conſcience was given him. It 


is in vain to endeavour to avoid its Acquain- 


tance at preſent; the pains we take to blind 
aurſelves in ha — ſpeaks almoſt as 


much 
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much of it, as the Language itſelf, which | 
- we will not hear, 

Cito. Might not the ſame be ſaid of the 
pains we often take to obſcure certain Truths, 
or evade the Force of them? The Art we 
are obliged to employ on that occaſion, ſhews 
plainly there is a Deſign, and that we en- 
deavour to get out of the reach of Evidence. 
Eraſtus. The pains we take to ſtifle Sen- 
timent and fly from Evidence, are ſo cloſelß 
connected, that they may be conſidered as 
one and the ſame thing. They flow from 
the ſame Principle, and have the ſame Ten- 
dency. That Tendency is to impoſe on our- 
ſelves, as we were ſaying yeſterday; and it 
is impoſſible that the Man, who endeavours 
to ſtifle Sentiment within himſelf, ſhould not 


gt the fame time ſhut his Eyes againſt Evi- 


dence. _ 
TCrito. By the Rule of Contraries, I ſhould 
n ane it might be fairly concluded from thence, 
that every one who admits Sentiment, there- 
by admits Evidence or the Language of 
right Reaſsn, 

Eraſtus. The Inference is juſt, if you mean 
that every one, who allows Conſcience the 
Liberty of correcting him, is thereby better 
able to form a ſound Nen of what he 
es. 
Bur it ed be a great miſtake to imagine, 
that the firſt Degrees of Uprightneſs are ſuffi- 


| i for making a Man capable of ſeeing 
al 


„ 4 - % 
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all things diſtin&ly, and forming a ſound 
Judgment of every thing. You know bet- 


ter than I, that the Rule of Contraries doth 6 


not prove as much in the Poſitive as the Ne- 
gative. For example; I ſhut my Eyes, there- 
fore I ſee' nothing. I open them, therefore I 
ſee every thing. Here now are the two Op- 
—— polites z the firſt is ſelf-concluſive; the latter 

requires ſeveral Reſtrictions to make it juſt. 
_ . » Philo, This puts me in mind of our Cate- 
chiſm on the point of View, or Evidence. 
Tunderſtand, by the compariſon of the Hill x, 
that Evidence muſt have an Infinity of De- 
grees, that the Point of View changes, that 
it becomes more extenſive and more exact, 
as we advance; and that it would be in vain 
to attempt to open one's Eyes, for diſcover- 
ing at the foot of the Hill, what can be ſeen 
diſtinctly only by thoſe who are on the top 
r 

Crito. You leave me nothing i more to o ſay, 
Philo. This is not civil. To let you ſee 1 
have not forgot my Catechiſm, I add, that 


- the Power of the Will over the Enderftand- 


ing, 1s much more. abſolute in the Negative 
than in the Poſitive. 
The Will may by a free and; ſudden Act 
— ſhut the Eyes againſt Evidence; but it can- 
not in the ſame manner make us ſee Objects 
diſtinctly. In order to do that, it muſt have 
made ſome progreſs in Uprightneſs, by which 
it enters into the firſt Degrees of the Egui- 


Vo I. I. 1 librium. 
* See Dialogue XX. 
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Abrium. This Equilibrium muſt have an In- 
finity of Degrees, before it becomes entire 
and perfect. The Degree of Evidence an- 
ſwers to the Degree of Eguilibrium. 
Therefore when we are arrived only at the | 
Girſt Degrees, Evidence muſt be limited in 
proportion; and here the point of View is 
far from being clear and extenſive. | 
Eraſtus. Hence it might likewiſe be con- 
cluded, that in a point of view thus limited, 
he is moſt judicious, who limits his Judg- 
ment the moſt, or judges poſitively only 
when he 1s obliged to come to ſome Choice, 
who even miſtruſts the Judgment he forms, 
and is ready to correct it, as ſoon as he ſhall 
' ſee things more diſtinctly. ; 
Cirito. At that rate, the beſt way af form- 
ing the Judgment, wou'd be not to employ 
it on an Infinity of Subjects, as ſeveral ima- 
gine; but rather to ſuſpend it in regard to 
every thing we do not know diſtinctiy, and 
cConfine it to what is barely neceſſary. 
Eraſtus. Precipitation in judging of what 
we are not in a condition of knowing, is per- 
haps one of the Cauſes moſt productive of 
falle Opinions. The generality of Mankind 
judge of an Infinity of things by the Eyes of 
others. The moſt ſenſible Part of the, World 
know how ridiculous this Conduct is. They 
make a Profeſſion of judging only of what 
they ſee clearly; but perhaps, they are not 
ſufficiently ſenſible bow little they are r N 
| O 
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of ſeeing, what they wou'd judge of, with 


their own Eyes. 

Crito. They might aſk you, Fran whe! 
ther you wou'd adviſe them to judge by other 
Men's Eyes. NY 

Eraſtus. A wonderful Expedient! The 
thing, however, is pretty common; and the 
Moment that a Man is ſuppoſed not able to 
judge for himſelf, he is adviſed in a friendly 


manner to ſtick to the Judgment of Perſons 


of a ſuperiour Genius. 

Crito. But is it not cruel to leave a Man 
thus in ſuſpenſe, without allowing him to 
Jadge either by his own Eyes or thoſe of o- 

ers? 


Eraſtus. Very cruel indeed; provided this 


Man's Mind is as ponderous as his Body, 


and he is thus — of * his 
Judgment. 

Philo. In reality, few People are capable 
of ſo doing; and, if I am not miſtaken, the 
want of an Equilibrium contributes not a little 
to this Incapacity. 

Eraſtus. Take notice of one thing. Thoſe, 
who have already made ſome progreſs in the 
Equilibrium, and are thus more capable of 
Judging of things, are moſt ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of ſuſpending their ] udgment, and 


judge as little as poſſible. 


On the contrary, ſuch as have not made 


one ſingle ſtep in the Equilibrium, and con- 


ſequent] can only judge _— will under- 
: 22 ; = take 
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take to judge of every thing, and cannot 
come to a reſolution of leaving any thing in 
ſuſpenſe. The Propenſity of their Will i ls 
too ſtrong, not to force the Judgment. 
If therefore thoſe, who are leaſt in a con- 
dition of judging are the moſt forward in 
judging, what weight ought to be allow'd 
to the Judgments of the Multitude? 
Crito. The World is full of Judges; who, 
however, are continually repeating the Max- 
im, that we ought not to judge. 
Eraſtus. It is no uncommon thing to find 
the Conduct of Men contradict their Lan- 
guage. But, if they wou'd be at the trou- 
ble of enquĩring into the Cauſe of this, they | 
wou'd learn to A themſelves. 
May not Mr. Interęſt have ſome hand in 
this Contradiftion? What Probability is 


there in the Suppoſition? What can induce 
| Him to judge favourably of ſuch or ſuch Per- 
ſons, but a Conformity of Inclinations and O- 


pinions, or the Eſteem they profeſs for you *? 
On the contrary, what could engage the 


fame Intereſt to judge difadvantageouſly of 


other Men, but an Oppoſition of Sentiments 


and Inclinations, a ſort of Rivalry, or a Su- 


* that eclipſes you. 

When the Queſtion turns on Religious 
Affairs, how can he thruſt himſelf in; unleſs 
it is becauſe every Man has an Intereſt in 
* en Ideas of en, as will not 

diſconcert 


4 * gee . XXII, 
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diſconcert the Plans he has laid down for his 
Conduct, or too much oppoſe: his ſecret In- 
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clinations; in a word, ſuch as will not diſ. 
abuſe him of the favourable Opinion he en 
tertains of himſelf in all reſpects? 

And who knows but the Judgments, which 
Men form of Religion, may not proceed 
from the ſame Principle, as thoſe which they 


form of Perſons? What at firſt ſight ſeems 
ſo different, may probably be one and che 


fame thing at laſt. 
Perhaps the ſame Intereſt, that leads us 


_ to: conſider Religion in a certain Light, in- 
| clines us to judge favourably of. ſuch as ſee 
it in the, ſame View, and thus Juſtify our 
Conduct and Opinions. 


But, if private Intereſt can is the Princi- 
ple that — Men to judge of every thing, 
how can it engage them to ſpeak a contrary 


Language in the old Maxim, That we ought 
not to judge; unlels it be done with a View of * 


ſecuring themſelves from being judged by o- 
thers? When. we defend an abſent Perſon 
by the ſame Maxim, who knows but the 
Connection we have with that Perſon, and 


the Apprehenſion of being judged in our 


turn, may have ſome ſhare in the Zeal we 
expreſs for his Intereſt? _ 

One thing to be obſerved is, that we inge 
on the Maxim of not judging only in regard 
to Perſons, not where Religion is concern*d... 


In reality, every Man takes more care to 


Q Bb ſhetter 
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ſhelter himſelf from diſadvantageous Judg- 
ments, than to ſecure Religion againſt the 
falſe ] udgments, Which may be formed of 
it. 

People know not, however, the cloſe 
Connection that ſubſiſts between Judgments 
formed of Perſons and thoſe formed of Re- 
_ Iigion. 2) 

They do not comprehend that, in order to 
Judge rightly of either, a Man muſt be in 
an Equilibrium: that in order to be in an E- 
guilibrium, he ought to know himſelf, be 
ſenſible of the Falſe in his Will and Inclina- 
tions, penetrate into the moſt ſecret Folds, 
and view the moſt ſecret Springs of his own 
Heart: that, till he is thoroughly acquainted 
with himſelf, he muſt not flatter himſelf 

with being in an Equilibrium, or, if he has be- 
gan to enter it, it is only in proportion to his 
Knowledge of the bottom of his own Inten- 

tions. 
In ſhort, Men do not W that, 
| while this Equilibrium is imperfect, he is 
moſt judicious who judges leaſt, either in re- 
gard to Perſons or Religion; or moſt miſ- 
'truſts his Judgment. He who Judges only 
by Maybe s or Poſſibilities in an Infinity of 
things: who accuſtoms himſelf to ſuſpend 
his Judgment; not barely to ſay he ſuſpends 
it; but to ſuſpend it really in all that is above 


his reach: to decide nothing interiourly on 


| oa is beyond his point of View: who ſays 
= 5 to 
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to himſelf, that, though things appear to him 


ſuch, they are perhaps really different; and 
that Truth may one day ſhew him them in 


another Light. 


Philo. This is the Secret of being judicious, 


with the help of but little Diſcernment; at 


leaſt the 50 for avoiding falſe Judgments, 
is to form as fe-w as poſſible, and even miſ- 


drr thoſe we do form. 


I take this Leſſon to pb, and find it 
very proper fon a Man who has gone no far- 


ther than the foot of the Hill, or the firſt 


ſtep of the Aſcent, and muſt "conſequent- 
ly have a very ſhort point of View, Is it 
not equitable, that he e limit his Judg- 


ment in proportion? 


. Crito. I now ſee where we are. Era ſtus 


Was ſaying the other day, that he had en- 


deavour*d to make us miſtruſt his Arguments, 


only with:a View of obliging us to ſee chings 


with our o.]n Eyes. But this makes me ſen- 
ſible that we are not yet in a condition of diſ- 
covering much Ground“. That our main 
Buſineſs is neither to know nor judge much of 


things, but to go on in the Road of Upright- 
neſs; and conſequently in the Knowledge of 


ourſelves; ſince, . without that Knowledge, 
we cannot enter the Equilibrium ;: and with- 


out the Equilibrium, we can judge rightly of 
nothing. 


Philo. That will certainly be to us the 
B ͤ;ͤ—ð1¹ ö Q 
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Key of Evidence, at leaſt of that ſort of E- 
vidence which is neceſſary for e our 
way. - - 

Eraſtus. This diſtinction ſeems very pro- 


r. There is a ſort of Evidence abſolutely | 


neceſſary for a Traveller, and another barely 
acceſſory. | 
The former is what enables us to find the 
ſtraiteſt and ſhorteſt way to our Journey's 
end. The latter gives us a diſtinct View of 
the Objects on both ſides of us, and enables 
us to give a Deſcription of the Country. | 
The latter joinꝰd to the former has its Ad- 
vatitages; but the former alone 1 175 be fuf- 
ficient. ? 
Wbat doth it ſignify, after all, that we 
have Evidence concerning but few Subjects, 
if we have enough in regard to the Eſſence 
of the Road. 
This Eſſence is Uprightneſs, an abſolute 
Conſent given to Truth for reforming us in 
all reſpects, both in our Inclinations and 


Ideas. 


If this be our Diſuolition, Jo we run any 
great hazard? And if an upright Will of 
ſubmitting to Truth, on any Terms, doth 
not attain to its End, what other Means can 
conduct us to the T; rue? 
- Philo. On that foot, all depends on a 
thorough Knowledge of one*s own Intentions; 
fince Uprightneſs is deciſive of the Security of 
*the Road, and without that Knowledge, it 
| -.,>+ 
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is. poſſible to. miſtake the ſuperficial good. In- 
tention, 10 frequently mention*d,, for an up- 
right Will. 

Here is abundance if work cut our, Crits, 
The Buſineſs is to ſearch the bottom of our- 
ſelves, and judge of ourſelves, not by ſuper- 
ficial Effects, but by the hidden Cauſes, and 
moſt ſecret Springs. 

Crito. I muſt own that * ſort. of Evi- 

dence wou'd not pleaſe me beſt; an entire 
Evidence in regard to all Subjects which fall 
under our Cognizance, particularly in what 
relates to Metaphyſicks, wou'd have more 
Charms for me. I cou'd have wiſhed that 
Eraſtus had explain'd at large thoſe Truths, 
which he has only touched on in his KReve- 
„„ 

But I now perceive I am to B at ano- 
ther End, and learn to diſcover what paſſes 
9 85 myſelf, before I can diſcover any thing, 
elſe 
Eraſtus. The diſcovery of what paſſes with. 

in one's ſelf, is a proper Key for introducing, 
ourſelves into a more extenſive Diſcovery. 
But the Diſcovery of all other Subjects, with- 
out that, mult neceſſarily be falſe, and cab 
culated for deceiving. 

Need this he proved otherwiſe; than by 
what we have ſaid of the Equilibrium? How 
is it poſſible, without that Equilibrium, to 
attain to a juſt Diſcernment? And how ſhall 
we be aſſured” we are in the Equilibrium: if 


we miſtake ourſelves?. 3 Phil 
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Philo. Let us own, dear Crito, that we 
wou'd \ very fain reach the End without uſing 
the Means. It wou'd be much eaſter for us 
to expatiate without, in fine Ideas, in all | 
that may be termed particular Truths, than | 
to allow ſimple Truth to unveil us to ourſelves, 
and reform us. We may ſhake hands u mo 
1 
Eraſtus. Shall Eraftus j join you? 

Philo. He is going to put himſelf on the 
wid with us. 

Eraſtus. And why not, Philo? Is it worth 
while to rank ourſeves in different Claſſes, 
for the ſake of a few Reveries on my ſide? 
And do you imagine that I ſuppoſe they have 
carried me to the top of the Hill? J aſſure 
you, I conſider myſelf as but very little ad- 
vanc'd. Theſe Revexies are only the reſult 
of what I have ſeen imperfectly at a great 
"diſtance, and in a very limited point of 
N 

It is my Opinion, that, without dwelling 
much on Particulars, we ought to travel in 
good earneſt toward Truth. Thus we ſhall 
be better able to make a full Diſcovery of 
What we now ſee but imperfectly. 

Crito. There is no going back in this caſe; 
ve mult walk inſtead of ſpeculating. At leaſt, 
we have the ſatisfaction of travelling in good 
Company. I make no difficulty of placing 
myſelf with you; it wou*d not be proper to 


let Lad * intervene here. 
f N. B 
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N. B. We. two following Letters were 
written while the foregoing Dialogues were it 
the Preſs, and as they were ſeen in Manuſcript 


by ſeveral Perſans, #t cannot be ſuppoſed, that: ; 
tbe C elta are an Heer. N 


2H . 5 1 R 8 concerning the. 
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LETTER 79 
81 R. | 


1 Imagine the Dialogues will be Ae 


ed of by ſeveral, not only Men of the 
World, but even ſome who make a Profeſ- 


ſion of Piety. Perſons ſincerely pious, and 


of but little Experience, may apprehend ſo 
pleaſant a Stile ſavours too much of the Gaiety 


of the World: that Converſations, in which 
Raillery and Irony are fo often admitted, are 
too contrary to that Recollection, which they 
wou'd nevef quit. There is never any dan- 


ger of uſing too much Caution, or Diſtruſt, 

of what one knows not thoroughly. But 
then we ſhould: not be too haſty in paſting 
Sentence, on whatever doth not entirely ſuit 
our Taſte. The moſt common Appearances 


often conceal a Fund of Truth; and the moſt. 


beautiful Appearances may ſerve to diſguife 
Falſehood. Such as ſuffer themſelves to be 


"NE 3 . 
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dazzled with or ſtartled at Appearances,. can 
never judge uprightly. 
It was by judging of things i in this Point of 
View, that the generality of the Fews taxed 
JESUS CHRIST with being a Glutton 
and a Wine-bibber, while they look*d on the 
Scribes and Phariſees as ſo many Saints. | 
The End, which our Lord propoſed in 
. converſing famili atly with Perſons. of an ill 
Life, ſanctified 740 appeared irregular to 
the Eyes of the Phariſees, and became to them 
an occaſion of Scandal. May not the Deſign 
of the Author of the Dialogues juſtify, in the 
fame manner, what. perhaps may prove an 
Occaſion of Scandal to ſuch as ſtop hort at 
* arances? 
ur Saviour juſtified his View by declar- 
ing he was endeavouring to gain Sinners, not 
Saints. The Author of the Dialogues may 
juſtify his, by declaring he endeavours to gain 
Men of the World, to lead them to Truth, 
and make them reliſh j it by offering it to them 
in an agreeable Dreſs; and, under pretence 
of amuſing them, bring them to what they 
moſt fear; I mean, the Knowledge of them- 
ſelves. This artful Deſign cannot diſpleaſe 
good Men, ſuch as ſincerely love Truth, and 
have nothing ſo much at heart as ſeeing it eſ- 
tabliſhed by any poſſible means. 
Perhaps the Author ſhould have put an Ad- 
vertiſement before his Work, for preventigg 
the Scruples of good Men, by declaring His 
| Intentions: «1 
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Intentions ; but even - that would n 


have hindred the Effect expected from it. 


The Fiſh, will never be caught, if he knows. 
where the Bait lies. 


The Beauties of the Mind, which are con- 
verted to ſo ill an Uſe in the World, come 
originally from God. If Nature, which i to 
made purely for Man, diſplays ſomewhat ſo- 
gay and lovely, in the Spring, ſhall not the 
Mind of, Man, who is the King of Nature, 
have ſomething in it ſtill more gay and 
lovely? 
It certainly was at firſt cad with tai 
ſuch thing; and, how deformed ſoever Sin 
may have rendered it ſince, it is ſtill evident 
from ſome remaining Traces, that it alone 
was once in poſſeſſion of more Beauties than, 
all the Beings in the Univerſe. | 
Men's Fondneſs for the falſe Beauties of the 
Mind, the Care they take to clothe them with 
borrow'd Charms, repreſent what they muſt 
_ have had originally, and prove that they in 
vain ſeek to recover them by the Method they 
. 
The M ind of Man can become truly lovely 
only in proportion as it becomes good and 
upright. That Road appearing too long to 
thoſe who content themſelves with what may 
give them ſome eaſe, they chuſe a ſhorter way. 
They take the Shadow for the Body, and 
. furniſh their Minds with. borrow'd Beauties, 
* which * ſubſtitute i in the room of true ones. 


Among 
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Among theſe Beauties is admitted all that is 
moſt charming in Pleaſantry and refined Rail- 
lery: thus it is eaſy for them to attain to their 
End; Self-love reaps what it ſowed: the Ef- 
fect cannot be unlike the Cauſe which pro- 
duces it. The moſt agreeable Productions of 
a Mind which deviates from Truth can only 
ſupport and ſtrengthen that Deviation, both 
in itſelf and others. It often happens, that 
thoſe amuſing Productions are molt agreeable 
as they are of ffingular ſervice towards making 
us loſe fight of ourſelves; as they employ the 
Imagination on pleaſing Chimæras, they hin- 
der us from feeling our real Evils; not to ſay 

that ſuch Productions are uſeful for diſguiſing 
Evil by giving it the Appearance of Good, 
or at leaſt, by ſhewing it in fo agreeable a 
Dress, that the Heart has no Inclination to 
guard againſt it. 

Theſe are the ordinary Effects of thoſe 
fine Compoſitions, where Beauty is diffuſed 
through the whole; notas an Acceſſory, to ac- 
company the True, and ſerve to give it more 
ealy entrance, but as the Eſſence of the Work. 
So that Authors of this ſtamp have hardly any 
other View than that of pleaſing or acquiring 
Praiſe. Some of them may indeed aim at 
ſomewhat more real: and when an Author is 
1 enough to gain univerſal Applauſe, 
and acquire the public Approbation, he i ima- 
Sines that may carry him farther. | 

The e of the Dialogues certainly 

nk OCs 
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does not flatter himſelf with a Succeſs ſo ex- 
tenſive; ſo that it is probable his Deſign was 
not to pleaſe univerſally. Though his Stile is 
gay, intertmixed with frequent Raillery, and 
even Banter, this Banter doth not produce 
the Effect that would pleaſe moſt. Inſtead of 
helping the Reader to loſe ſight of himſelf, it 
is conſtantly employ'd in bringing him back to 
that tireſome Proſpect; it endeavours to ridi- 
cule the falſe Virtues, to which the World 
offers Incenſe; and by examining them nearly, 
it ſhews the Value that ought to be ſet on 
them. This ſort of Banter is ſo far from a- 
muſing the Imagination with agreeable Chi- 
mæras, that its Tendency is to deſtroy. all that 
is merely chimerical, in order to make way for 
Realities, to demoliſh all Colourings, Com- 
poſitions and fine Appearances. 

This is a kind of Banter, under the Loſs of 
which the World would be very eaſy; and 1 
doubt whether the moſt ſerious Diſcourſes, 
and moſt rigid Morality would not be leſs in- 
ſupportable than ſuch ſort of Pleaſantry. A 
Man muſt very much miſtake his Intereſt, 
who offers too faithful Glaſſes to Perſons who 
are reſolved to ſee themſelves handſome. It is 
to be feared they will be revenged on the Glaſs 
for the Deformity it diſcovers, or rather on 
him who is indiſcreet enough to Preſent the 
Public with ſuch a Glaſs. | 
| The Author of the Didlogues would be 
20 Rrangely out of his * if he bad pro- 

pPeoſed 
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poſed to pleaſe and gain Applauſe. What 
then could be his View? Was it to reform 
Men, by ſhewing them how ridiculous their 
falſe Judgments and falſe Virtues are? If fo, 
what is the Uſe of Banter, Raillery, and the 
| tronical Strokes, which are ſcatter*d through 
the whole? Perhaps all theſe have their Uſe, 
and concur to that End in a ſhorter. and more 
expreſſive manner than the moſt ſerious and 
4 Pathetic Diſcourſe.. 
The ironical Turn often expreſſes more in 


1 e on while Pages in the literal 


way. It is perfectly in the right place, when 
it is employ'd i in oppoling the Falſe, and turn- 
ing it into Ridicule. The Prophets themſelves 
have not deelined the uſe of it. Micaiab, for 
example, when queſtion'd by King Ahab, 

ridicules both the falſe Will of the Pricice,. 
and that of all his Prophets, when he employs | 
the ſame Language as they did. Go up, ſays 


he, and proſper. How much was here ſaid 


in two Words? and how many Words would 
not have been neceſſary for expreſſing them 
in another manner? 
Elijah employs a ſtill more ironical Turn, 
when he ſays to the Prophets of Baal; Cry 
| aloud, for he is a God; either he 1s falling, or 
Be ts purſuinę, or he is on a Journey; or perad- 
venture he ſleepeth, &c. There are ſome 
| falſe Reaſonings, and falſe Maxims, which 
- are ſufficiently ſhewn to be ridiculous by the 
bare Repetition or Imitation of them. To 
| undertake 
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undertake to refute or oppoſe them gravely, 
would be not only more tedious, but even 
leſs demonſtrative. 

I think, Sir, that, after ſuch We 
Men of true Piety will no longer be ſtartled, 
either at the Gaiety or the bantering ironical 
Turn, which is diffuſed through the Dia- 
logues in queſtion. If they are otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed, as it may happen, they will at leaſt 
allow others to make their on advantage of 
them; and let Men be taken where they can 
be taken; in order to bring them, if mos | 
to a reliſh of Truth and the 1 fr: ; 
r pa 15 | 


LETTER I, —_ 
On the D1ALoGus., bios 


'$ I n of 

" Have-conſulted the 1 on 0 you | 
1 fell me, that great Numbers would be 
ſcandalized at not finding in the Dialogues 
the Expreſſions uſed in Books of Malin 
ſuch as Repentance, Converſion, Recollection, 
Prayer, &c. Take here the Wee off Tay: 
Anſwer, ' 

There is an Infinity. 3 Hooks written on 
Religion, where thoſe Terms are employed: 
Such as cannot diſpenſe with thoſe Terms, 
may meet with them there: Were the Dia- 


| logues penned in the une Taſte, they would 
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be ranked among thoſe Books, and be read 
only by ſuch as make profeſſion of Piety; and 
conſequently, would not be a Bait for catch- 
ing Men of the World; in ſhort, they would 
not be a new means of making Truth celiſhed, 
Though ſeveral take the Maxim of St. 
Paul in a very bad Senſe; of becoming all 
things to all Men, for gaining Souls to God; 
without Law 0 thoſewho arewithaut Law, &c. 
it is ſuſceptible of a very good Meaning. In 
the bad Senſe, it is only a Stroke of worldly 
Policy, the Art of pleaſing the Whole World. 
In the good one, it is an ingenious ' piece of 
Skill, inſpired by Chriſtian Charity; a Con- 
deſcenſion for our Neighbour, whoſe Preju- 
dices we dg not fall/on' directiy, in order to 
conduct him to Truth another way; in a 
word, it is knowing how to take Men, where 
they may be taken. 
The Perſons, whom the Author had in 
Mt _ in his Dialogues, are not only ſuch as 
hted at all that ſavours of Devotion, 
— — Vits, as they are called; with whom 
Quotations from Scripture are of but little 
weight; or who, at leaſt, would diſpute e- 
ternally on the meaning of Terms. If Men 
of this ſort are to be taken at all, it muſt be 
by Principles ſo ſimple and inconteſtable, that 
they cannot be denied or diſowned. When 
we have to do with fuch Men, we muſt lay 
aſide Terms, and be fatisfied with Ideas of 
the Tue. Uri is a great Point gained, if by 


Siving 
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giving up Terms, we can make them admit of 
things. This was the Deſign of our Author. 

People of the World and Wits, openly de- - 
clare they are neither Devotees nor Myſtics; but 
are not diſpoſed to paſs for Perſons void of Con- 
ſcience, Uprightneſs, and a Love of Truth. 
In this Point all agree to pay Homage, in 
their Diſcourſe, to Conſcience, Uprightneſs 
and Truth. This, ſay they, is the Eſſence 
of Religion. It is granted; they are taken 
at their own Confeſſion; and by leading them 
on gradually, they are ſhewn that this Up- 
rightneſs, which they profeſs, is perhaps, not 
known to them in its Eſſence; and that, 
while they extol Virtue in Words, _ re- 
ſiſt it interiourly. 

The Author likewiſe obſervecl to me, chat 
the Deſign of this Work was not ſo much to 

preſent Men with a Syſtem of Religion, as 
to let them fee how little they are diſpoſed 
to it, and how ineapable they are of diſtin- 

b guiſhing the True from the Falſe, for want of 
Uprightneſs or an Equilibrium; in ſhort, by | 
the Falſe of their Will, 

The moſt excellent Treaties on Religion 
or Piety are to ſeveral Perſons what a valuable 
Picture would be, if preſented to blind Men, 
who imagine themſelves clear - ſighted. It 
would be to no purpoſe to place ſuch a Piece 
before them; the firſt thing to be done, is 
to convince them of their Blindneſs; to mike 
them own their Incapacity of diſtinguiſhing 

Objects, 
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Objects, and thus work them into a Reſo- 


lution of permitting themſelves to be cured. 
This, perhaps, is the Reaſon why ſo ma- 


ny religious Books produce but little effect. 
They do not ſufficiently ſend Men into them- 


ſelves, or refer them to = Diſcovery of the 


4 
— BR 4 . 


ſecret Springs, which determine their Judg- 
ments. 


Here every thing has a tendency to work 


on Man, to unveil his moſt ſecret Motives 

and Intentions, his Oppoſition to the Im- 
'  - prefſions of the True; in a word, to put him 
into ſuch a Diſpoſition of Uprightneſs and 


| —_— = opens all the doors to Truth wm 
-In nur to zug of the Ukefulnefs of a 


Work and the Deſign of the Author, we 
- -- ought to conſider, not ſo much what the Work 
diſtinctly expreſſes, as what it leads to, and 
the Path it opens. Thoſe who have a reliſh 
- for Truth, independent of certain Terms, to 
Which Men imagine it confined, will ſoon 
find the drift of the Dialogues; ; and that, 


without diſtinctly expreſſing ſeveral particu- 


"nf lar Truths, they give a Key to them, which 
may be ealled univerſal. . Of this fort are the 


Diſtinctions between imple Truth, which is 


only one; and diſtinct Truths, which are mMa- 


; and that between the indirect Teſtimony 


which the Scripture gives to Truth, and the 
direct * of Truth itſelf! in the Con- 


ä Lience, 


Such 
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Such as read them with a ſimple and up- 
right Diſpoſition, 'may know in general by 
the Effects, by the impreſſion they will leave 
behind them, what is the Spirit of the Work. 
If thoſe Impreſſions end in diſplaying to their 
view the ſecret Springs of their Interiour; in 
ſhewing them the Illuſions and falſe Appear- 
ances, which they have taken for Realities; 
the falſe Opinions and Prejudices, to which 
they had given the Name of Truth ; if they 
learn to judge of themſelves, not by ambi- 
guous Effects generally approved, but by 
the hidden Principle or Cauſe which produ- 
ces them; if, I ſay, the Impreſſions made 
by this Reading have a Tendency towards 
producing ſuch Effects, thoſe who experience 
them, may thereby diſcover by what Spirit 
the Author was guided, and whither that 
Spirit may conduct ſuch as eſpouſe his Max- 
ims. | 

They will be able to fre whether the Plea- 
ſantry, intermixed in the Dialogues, leads 
them to mere Nothings, to things even worſe 


than Nothing; to a Forgetfulneſs and Mifſ- | 


take of themſelves; the common Effect of 
the falſe Pleaſantry, that reigns in the World. 
We have an Inſtance of this in the fifteenth 
Dialogue; the Beginning of which affords a 
Scene that, by the different Parts there acted, 
might paſs for a Comedy. The Sequel of 
the Dialogue ſhews that this ſort of Comedy 
has its Ute; and that by 3 the — 
c 
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falſe Judgments and Opinions in a ridiculous 
Light, it may lead us to a thorough Exami- 
nation of the moſt ſerious and important 
Subjects. 
The following Dialogues afford other 
Scenes, of which underſtanding Perſons will 
eaſily perceive the drift. There are whole 
Pages in the ironical Strain, where the Diſ- 
courſe ſeems very grave. If it be aſk'd, to 
what purpoſe is all this? It is, becauſe the 
three Friends, who are too well agreed on 
the Subſtance of things, to ſpeak ſeriouſly a 
contrary Language, are obliged to ſeem to 
maintain the vulgar Opinions, that they may 
have more room to ſhew the Fal/e of them. 
The ironical Strain is perfectly well ſuited to 
this Deſign. _ 
The Reader will not, perhaps, underſtand 
the Drift of thoſe ſorts of Catechiſms, where 
one acts the Profeſſor, the other the Scholar. 
Theſe are introduced, for uniting, by ſhort 
Queſtions and Anſwers, thoſe Truths which 
had been ſcatter*d through the foregoing Di- 
| alogues. Such Examinations, in quality of 
Friends, would have been ridiculous; it was 
neceſſary in this Caſe, that they ſhould aſ- 
ſume the Titles of Profeſſor and Scholar. 
© Beſides, this is ſuitable to the Character of 
Eraſtus, who never plays the Doctor ſeriouſly, 
and laughs at himſelf, as ſoon as he catches 
himſelf at * of; ny * e 1 
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It may be ſaid, that he handles the moſt 
abſtracted in the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth Dialogues. True; but then he is led 
to them inſenſibly by the Objections of his 
Friends, and delivers his Thoughts only in 
quality of a Reveur. He ſometimes even 
laughs at himſelf when he is obliged to philo- 
ſophize, in order to go back to the Principles 
of things. He pretends no more to the Title 
of Philoſopher, than to that of Doctor. How 
could either of them belong to a Man, whom 
ſeveral ſuppoſe, and perhaps not without 
great reaſon, not ſo much as a Smatterer in 
Grammar? All he knows, ſay they, he has 
learnt only in his Reveries, | 
Theſe ſame Reveries, having led kim to 
philoſophize, in the Dialogues laſt ſpecified, 
bring him back to Man, and to a cloſe View 
of him in the fineſt Springs, and deepeft 
Roots of his Actions and Intentions. 
This is the Buſineſs of the five or ſix laſt 
Dialogues, in which, perhaps, ſeveral will 
find on all hands Glaſſes repreſenting them 
too much to the Life. If this ſhould prove 
to be their Caſe, they may have recourſe to 
the“ colour d Glaſſes, which by eaſing them 
of that troubleſome Proſpect, will let hem 
ſee themſelves in another Light. | 
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T 0 U R throwgh *. whole Iſland of Great-Bri- | 
| tajn, divided into Circuits, or Journies, Giving 
E particular and entertaining Account of whatever 18 
curious and worth Obſervation; wiz. 1. A Deſcriptien 
of the principal Cities and TY their Situation, 
Sovernment, and Commerce. 2. The Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, Exerciſes, Diverſions hed: Employment of the 
People. 3. The Produce and Improvement 'of the 
Lands, the Trade and Manufactures. 4. The Sea- 
Ports and ene the Courſe of Rivers, and the 
Inland Navigation. 5, The Publick Edifices, Seats, 
and Palaces he # the Nobility and Gentry, Interſperſed with 
uſeful Obſervations. ' Particularly fitted for the peruſal 
. PR as deſire to travel over the and. By a Gentle- 
The Third Edition. With very great Additi- 
2 Improvements, and Corrections, which vringy 
.. "oF down to the Year 1742. In 4 vols. 12mo. 1 4 
zz: 6 150 Ev. trough he Hufttian Nethefland. Con- 
4% taining, the Modern Hiſtory and Deſcription of all the 
1 Provinces, Towns, Caſtles, Palaces, &c. of that 
1 fruitful populous Country, ſo long the Scene of Wars 
Fo: and dreadful Ravages, till it was, by the Treaty of 
Direcbt, yielded to the Emperor of Germany. With 
Y © aan Account of all the remarkable Battles and Sieges; 
1 taken from the moſt authentick Narratives. To which 
FF. 1s prefixed, An Introduction, containing the Ancient 
- Þ.*Hiſtoryof * — Provinces. The Second 
82 1 er b | | 


1 „ *Fhe Military Hiſtory of 5 XII. King of 
+ ak ne; ; written by the expreſs Order of his Majeily. 
Ay M. GCufawss Aadlerfeld, Chamberlain to the King 
== 1 o Whica is added, An exact Account of the Battle cf 
| Pultoava; with a Journal of the King's Return to 
Bender. Illuſtrated with Plans of the Battles and 


- ; | Sieges. Tranſlated into Exgliſß. In 3 vols. 
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